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MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 


1 
= 
\ 7 OU want every shell in your gun to give you On the duck pass, in the goose pits — let the fowl 
every ounce of punc h there is in it. No matter fly high and wide, let the wind blow its worst, hold 
what the conditions. It is the hits that count— and they right and you bnng them down stone dead. The same 
must be clean. So first of all, to you the famous Marlin with upland game. 
checker-board pattern and extreme penetration mean Get a Marlin Shotgun at your dealer's. 
downright satisfaction. THE 1926 MARLIN CATALOG 
Next, when shooting starts you get your shots 1n x | 26 ARLI “ATA OG 
~k] 5 | ae - | . T I ks = M: ae I the cover of Ww hich bears the picture shown above, illustrates and 
quickly and accurately. ranks to your Marlin’s lig it ies : 

' describes the full Marlin line of Repeating Sh itguns and Rifles, 
weight, fine balance, quick handling, and fast, smooth, improved and refined to meet every American shooting need 
dependable action. White for your copy. 

TAMOUS FOR ACCURACY AND HARD HITTING 
= a 
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MODEL 43-A SHOTGUN 
Hammerless, 12-Gauge, Take-down, 6 Shots. Handles all standard 
and 24-inch high velocity shells. In 20-Gauge, Model 44-A 
also handling standard and 2*;-inch shells 


5-H Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Electric Light for Cottage 
or Camp at Low Cost 


i? cottage, camp or summer home, you 
can now enjoy the safety and conveni- 
ence of electric light at a cost that is 
surprisingly low. 
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The newly developed automatic Delco-Light 
is low in first cost, low in cost of operation 
and requires no large storage batteries. 


With this new Delco-Light you have a plant 
that requires no special care from one season 
to the next. And you have no motor to 
crank. It starts itself when you turn on 
the lights—stops itself when you turn them 
off. It is fully automatic. 


Delco-Light is now serving more than 
250,000 satisfied users. It is guaranteed by 
the Delco-Light Company, is a product of 
General Motors and can be bought on the 
General Motors plan of deferred payments. 
Write for complete information about 
Delco-Light plants today. 











DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. G-51, DAYTON, OHIO 


This model Delco-Light develops ample 
current for lights, water system and all 
small power requirements about your 
summer home or camp. Sufficient cur- 
rent is also generated for the operation of 
a Frigidaire Electric Refrigerator. 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. G-51, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me complete information about the new 
automatic Delco-Light and other Delco-Light Plants. 
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: Next Month’s Bag 
3 | Mixed Bags in the Caribou Ducks 
> + I DeLPHINE McCLe_itan Rosert Pace Lincoitn 
= (| “Hurry off with the jackets, boys; grab the old towel “The flight had begun in earnest. Whiz-whiz-whiz! 
H and dash over to the spring, because the big banquet they came whirling down—mallards, bluebills, canvas- 
oo is on tonight, and after one glance at the grub line-up backs, redheads—it was a mixture of them, all scat- 
p+ you'll meet yourself coming back for more.” And _ tered and mingled, wild in the blinding snow—thou- 
oH their menu reads like a sportsman’s dream, because sands of them! And for a time the shooting was of 
HO this party of big-game hunters found the “Happy Hunt- the sort that one dreams about but rarely experiences.” 
a |} ing Grounds” up in the Caribou District of British But that is the hope, the ambition, of every duck hunt- 
+ || Columbia and succeeded in bagging a splendid variety er—to be in on the big flight—to be there when they 
: | of trophies. It is the well-told story of an enjoyable come down in myriads so as to fairly darken the sky. 
+ || trip, a beautiful, rugged country, and thrilling experi- You will enjoy reading of such a flight in this entertain- 
HO} ences. ing story. 
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To the Great North Woods where the 
tang of the balsam fills the air. 7000 
lakee abounding with fish. Bathing, 
canoeing, golfing, camping, hiking mid 
the fragrant pines. Bracing climate in- 
vigorating to mind and body—you'll 
gain a new conception of the joy of liv- 
ing after an outdoor vacation in the 
glorious North Woods. 


Bargain Summer Fares 


Send for map folder and full information 
about North Woods resorts and sum- 
mer homes. 
Cc. A. CAIRNS 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago & North Western Railway 
226 West Jackson Street 
Chicago 
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Stalking Big Game With a Camera in Africa 
By MARIUS MAXWELL 
The author spent many months in Africa for the pur- 
pose of photographing animals in their native haunts, 
book is a record of his adventures while cap- 
turing the photographs, together with 77 most extraor- 
dinary illustrations. On this trip no animal was shot 
except for food or to save human lives, and the photo- 
graphs which the author secured are wonderful—his ex- 
periences most interesting. 311 pages. $9.50 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Big-Game Guides and Resorts 
IN THE GREATER YELLOWSTONE CoUNTRY 


The term “Greater Yellowstone” applies 


to Yellowstone National Park and four 


_ great national forests which border it—the 


Absaroka and Beartooth on the north and 


| east, in the states of Montana and Wyo- 


ming; the Shoshone and Teton on the 
south, in the states of Wyoming and Idaho. 
Thru this country, one of the wildest re- 


| gions of the Rocky Mountains, has roamed 
| a life as rugged and as spectacular as the 
| scenery which was its background—the In- 
| dian and the wild beast, the trapper and 


the explorer, the two-gun man and the 
cowboy. 
Up and down these mountain passes and 


| thru these valleys in deep forests and bar- 


ren gulches of savage colored rock, the 
wandering Indian tribes once fought, first 
each other and later the invading white 
man. In the settlements and forest about 
its borders once coursed the life of the 


| westward moving frontier, a primitive life 


in which the sharp crack of a gun, fired by 
man at man, was the voice of law, until the 
Vigilantes with the dreaded hangman’s 
noose brought in a more organized power. 
In the fastnesses of Jackson’s Hole in the 
Tetons, bad men and criminals of the West 


| found refuge long after other havens had 
become impossible for them. 


Today you will find the country itself 
unchanged. A few more good trails than 
Lewis and Clarke, Jim Bridger or John 
Colter found, an occasional ranger’s cabin, 
a neat government message tacked up in 
the dense wilderness to direct tourists— 
these are the only reminders of civilization 
in this wilderness. 

In the midst of the Greater Yellowstone 
country are ranches, camps and lodges 
where you may stay while you learn the 
country and its ways, and they make the 
ideal hunting rendezvous. This was the 
favorite hunting ground for Theodore 
Yoosevelt. Adjoining as it does the great- 


| est wild animal sanctuary in the world— 


the Yellowstone Park—the national forests 
around the park are naturally filled with 
a large overflow of game and fur-bearing 
animals, so that it has become one of the 
best big-game hunting regions in the West 
today. 

Absaroka Lodge—East of Yellowstone 


| Park and 42 miles west of Cody, on Gun- 


| barrel Creek, 


this lodge has an enviable 
position in the Shoshone National Forest. 
It is a typical Wyoming resort of the log 
cabin and bungalow tent type. Towering 
cliffs rise all around the lodge. Pack train 
trips and hunting parties are arranged to 
suit guests. The lodge has three rooms, in- 


| eluding a longe before an open fireplace. 


Sleeping cabins, tent houses and two-room 


| log buildings accommodate the guests. 


Anderson Springs—Located at this Mon- 


| tana resort is a large gray stone hotel, 
| colonial type, with a roomy living room, 


fireplace and a spacious porch, on the bank 
of East Boulder River. Log cabins and tent 
houses with board floors are nearby, ac- 


| commodating twenty-five guests. A warm 


lithia water spring furnishes water for a 
cement plunge. Hunting is good for bears, 
deer, pin-tail and blue grouse. 

Beartooth Ranch—In the heart of the 
Beartooth Range on the Stillwater River, 
northeast of Yellowstone Park, Beartooth 
Ranch offers its hospitality to all who like 
an active out-of-doors vacation. Accommo- 
dations for fifty guests. A large rock dining 
room, modern kitchen, house tents, rustic 





beds and furniture, outdoor gymnasium. 
large assembly hall with open fires. Com- 
petent guides offered for saddle trips to 
Yellowstone Park, Grasshopper Glacier. 
Cooke City mining camp, Stillwater can- 
yon, Cathedral Peaks, Corkscrew Falls and 
many lakes nearby. The Stillwater River 
is 100 yards from the door and beautiful 
Woodbine Falls but 400 yards away. Big- 
game hunting trips are featured in season, 
Guests are met at the main line of the 
Northern Pacific Railway and a 45-mile 
auto ride is taken by car to the ranch. The 
writer can vouch for this region as being 
one of the most entrancing in the Rockies, 
as he covered the region years ago with a 
Geological Survey party. 

Camp Beartooth—Situated in-the Bear- 
tooth National Forest, this camp is reached 
by a combination of automobile for 12 
miles and horseback riding for 2 miles 
Kitchen, dining room and lobby are in one 
building and tents are provided for sleep- 
ing. Rough but comfortable camp facilities 
and wonderful mountain scenery are the 
combination offered at Camp Beartooth, 
and from fifty to seventy-five people can 
be accommodated at one time. Located on 
the shores of beautiful Beartooth Lake. 
Trips to Grasshopper Glacier, Beartooth 
Butte, Clark’s Fork Canyon, and countless 
lakes are offered for fine fishing. A national 
prize fish was caught in 1924 at Night Lake 
within 2 miles of camp. Nearly fifty lakes 
within a radius of 10 miles and good rivers 
and creeks nearby. Special feature for the 
fall is hunting, and the location is near the 
best of the characteristic hunting of the 
Rockies. 





Alaskan Big Game 


Directly east of the Mt. McKinley Na- 
tional Park lies the famous Copper River, 
Shushanna and White River big-game dis- 
tricts of Alaska. Into the very heart of this 
region runs the Richardson Highway, one 
branch of the road starting at tidewater at 
Valdez and the other branch starting up 
the Copper River at Chitina and the two 
joining at Willow Creek, the highway con- 
tinuing northerly the 319 miles to Fair- 
banks. There is an auto tour 226 miles in 
on the Richardson Highway for three 
weeks of good hunting for game of every 
kind, with a particularly wonderful oppor- 
tunity for sheep and caribou heads, altho 
the region is likewise famed as the habitat 
of great numbers of moose, bears and 
goats, with a fine fall flight of migratory 
birds. 

McKinley Park is considered the foun- 
tain head breeding grounds for the big- 
game animals which range to the east 
Tho of course hunting is prohibited in the 
park itself, there are great numbers along 
the Richardson Highway, these ranges 0!- 
fering game opportunities which would 
satiate the fondest dreams of any hunter. 
Alaska is holding its own as being by ‘ar 
the most extensive wild game country 0! 
the North American Continent. In the way 
of moose it stands preeminent, while decr 
mountain sheep, mountain goats and car'- 
bou are widely distributed. Besides these, 
the brown, grizzly, glacier and black bears 
are numerous in some areas; and the lakes 
and rivers, bays and inlets are the homes 
of myriads of waterfowl of many species 
The great caribou region is found in the 
interior of Alaska and the annual migra- 
tion takes place in September and October, 
the caribou traveling in great herds many 
miles wide at a leisurely pace. 
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Outboard Motor Cruising the 
Trent Waterway 


the memorable transcontinental 
se of the Hogg party using outboard 
motor power, a portion of the journey was 
over the Trent Waterway—250 miles of 
connected lakes and rivers abounding in 
fish. threading thru central Ontario, con- 
ting Lake Ontario with the Georgian 
Bay on Lake Huron. Only 30 miles of this 
cruise is by canal, and the cruise makes 
eontact with thriving cities, towns and re- 
rts, good hotels, wonderful fishing for | 
trout, small-mouthed bass, muskellunge, 
and the country is one of great scenic | 
beauty and wilderness charm. It is buoyed | 
practically the entire route, and supplies 
are available all along the way. Naviga- 
tion charts of the Waterway and other 
Canadian waters are supplied at cost by | 
Trent Waterways Development Asso- | 
ciation, Peterborough, Canada. 
Peterborough is the gateway to the| 
ne d Kawartha Lakes region, only a half | 

a ur’s run away and famed for its small- | 
outh bass and muskellunge and excellent | 
hig-game hunting. It is the power house | 
of central Ontario, with a population of | 
25,000, five days from New York by water | 
and the same from Montreal. Gasoline | 
| 

| 

| 











stations and boats and boat repairs are pro- 
cul rable from by Peterboro Canoe Com- 
pany, Ltd., or from the Canadian Canoe | 
Compleat 

Fenelon Falls is 85 miles northeas 
Toronto, on the chain of Kawartha Lakes, 
and on the shores of Cameron Lake and 
Fenelon River. The falls themselves are | 
20 feet high. The city is a well patronized | 

cation center and supply point, and 
many cottage sites are available on Cam-| 











eron Lake. 
Port Stanton, on Sparrow Lake, is 90) 
miles north of Toronto, and one of the 


st beautiful spots in the Muskoka Lake 
listrict. The fishing is superb. Fourteen 
ls and boarding houses are for the trav- 
elers’ accommodation. Sparrow Lake is not 
too small nor too large for ideal boating, 
canoeing and bathing, and return trips can 
made by motor boat to Georgian Bay, 
Lakes Couchiching and Simcoe in one day. | 
Near by are offered splendid opportunities 
‘or vacation pastimes on the upper and 
lower Severn River and the Ka-she-she- 
bog-a-mog. River. Several hotels, with 
housing for a hundred or more guests, are | 
t Delmonte House, Grandview Hotel, 
Lake View House and Lake Shore House. | 
Barrie, the picturesque, on Lake Simcoe, 
nestles among the trees and hills on the 
re of Kempenfeldt Bay, which led H. R. 
the Prince of Wales, to say, “The most 
utiful sight east of the Rocky Moun- 
” There is fine bass and trout fishing | 
rby. Mr. Ness, of the Simcoe Hotel, | 
give you more detailed information | 
ut his region. 
Orilla is one of the chief ports along the | 
ent Waterway, and is situated at the! 
iction point of Lakes Simcoe and Couch- | 
hing, a town of 8,000 people, with 13 
les of waterfront mostly lined with sum- 


( 
] 
t 


H 


er cottages. There are four good hotels | —— 


the narrow strait between the lakes. 
egg is on the south shore of Georgian 
, has the finest harbor on the Great 
kes, and is about 98 miles from Toronto. 
is reached over the waterway from 
rt Severn, Georgian Bay outlet 10 miles 
ay. | 
[he vast number of resorts, attractions | 

| varied outing possibilities are nowhere 
ore available than on this cruise along 
‘he Trent Waterway. You can rent a boat 
the entire cruise, attach your outboard 
otor and be entirely independent —C.P.F. 








oF 
0 . i 9 ET it this Fall...a mighty spread 
fromthe northwoods of Canada,where 
moose are plentiful and skillful guides are 
ready to take you to their favorite haunts. 
Write to A. O. Seymour, General Tourist Agent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 698 Windsor Station, 


Montreal, Canada. He knows the moose country and 
will see that you are given full and reliable information. 


Canadian Pacific 




















Everything To Make 
Your Vacation Enjoyable 


EF YOU swim—golf—ride—play tennis? Or do vacation days mean “lazy 
days” to you? Whatever your inclination may be—there are ample fa- 
cilities at the new, modern Sagamore Club Hotel to satisfy your every whim. 

Located on the 1: argest, most beautiful island on Lake George and con- 
structed so that every room commands a glorious view of the Lake, the 
new Sagamore offers its guests every possible convenience. 

Write today for our beautifully illustrated booklet which presents the 
many reasons why you should spend this year’s vacation at the Sagamore. 


Sagamore Club Hotel 
Bolton Landing, Lake George.N. Y 


=< ams [i> —2 





























BACK TO NATURE lung-tearing, side-splitting . . . IT hys- 


tericked, rolled over the library rug, and in 


By Newton Newkirk my awful, gleeful contortions nearly rolled into 

. . ’ 4 ; the open grate.” 

No funnier bit of typical American humor “J think your book splendid. . . Vou 
has ever been written than this convulsing tale have a spontaneous style that is admirable,’ , 
of two amateur sportsmen who go “back to says Walt Mason. 
nature” on a hunting and fishing trip. It is a “T sat last night and read your book and 
rare bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor laughed and laffed and larfed and guffawed 
enlivened by illustrations made by Newkirk and got up and yelled from pure joy. It is 
himself in a style of drawing that is as origi- my idea of an unflawed gem.”—George Fitch. 
nal and entertaining as his literary method. 

Thos. W. Lawson says it is “‘body-shaking, Price $1.10, Postpaid 
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AFRICAN 


Hunting Expeditions 
in Tanganyika Territory 
‘‘The Hunters’ Paradise’”’ 
19 Years of Actual Experience 


TERMS: $1250 first month, $1100 each 
month thereafter. Everything furnished 
except guns, ammunition, and licenses. 


SIEDENTOPF BROTHERS 
CANON CITY COLORADO 








BIG GAME) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
ALBERTA, MONTANA 


We will have outfits adjacent to either 
Lagging or Banff in Alberta for the open- 
ing season for Moose, Caribou, Sheep and 
Goats. We will also be in position to give 
anyone a return trip from Banff to the 
Flathead District in Montana, giving you 
Sheep, Goat and the best of Elk hunting 
in the one trip. 


Gameland Camping Company 
Box 552 Kalispell, Montana 











Big-Game Hunting 
Fishing, sight-seeing, 
saddle pack horse, 
camping trips, from 
Glacier Park to Yel- 
lowstone Park. Follow 
the Rocky Mountains 
from park to park 
where there is all kinds 
of game. Wonderful 
scenery. Nameless 
Jakes and streams. 
Guaranteed shots at . 

bear in the spring. Elk in season. 








Everything furnished. 
References from all parts of the world. 


CHICK GRIMSLEY, Registered Guide, BYNUM, MONT. 





BIG-GAME HUNTERS 


If you want your limit of Elk, Goats, 
Deer and Bears—also fine fishing—go 
with us this fall. We have the largest 
and best equipped outfits in the West. 


L. C. and SUMNER STONEBRAKER 


OROFINO, IDAHO 


FOREST INN 
at Trappers Lake 


Colorado's best fishing resort. Good food, ac- 

commod ations and service. Fishing and hunting 
camps, guides and outfits supplied. 

JACK NASSAU, Prop., Marvine, Colo. 

J. D. CLINARD, Guide, Meeker, Colo. 


Bear, Deer and Lion Hunting | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
st trout fishing in Colorado in Piedra and Pine | 
} 





| Edwardsburg ; 








(Continued ) 





The Salmon River Country, Idaho 

That virgin big-game hunting fields 
should remain yet in America has been 
alone due to inaccessibility. Recently the 
Forest Service opened up trails into the 
Big Creek region south of the Salmon Riv- 
er in Idaho. The way “in” is by pack 
train from Boise to Cascade, then by auto 
(regular trips daily) 65 miles to the log 
cabin town of Yellowpine and thence to 
or by train to McCall from 
Boise and automobile to Edwardsburg, and 


| packing in from this settlement, where is 
| located the Forest Service headquarters, 


| along the 
| miles 
prolific with big game and predatory ani- | 


| Mountain. 
| er’s party secured their full quota of bear, 


| in Idaho) 
| of Clover is the Chamberlain Basin region 


| trail we 


Be 

Rivers. All kinds of small game. Bear and deer 
in the fall. Fishing, camping and pack-train trips. | 
Write for dates and rates. 


OTIS H. SNOOKS Bayfield, Colo. 


IDAHO. 


new Big Creek trail some 75 
to Clover. All of this country 
mals, deer being especially numerous, par- 
ticularly south of Clover to Thunder 
Along the latter trail the writ- 


deer and mountain goats, and one party 
saw thirty-two mountain sheep (protected 
in one band. Twenty miles north 
(the rendezvous for elk), and along this 
saw many beaver colonies, deer, 
several black bears, a grizzly and a number 
of fine elk. This region around Clover is 
one of the best cougar hunting grounds in 
America, and one state predatory animal 
hunter has killed several hundred of these | 
animals, most of them in this region. This 
is a portion of our last frontier—a rough 
mountain land of superbly beautiful scen- 
ery, splendid forests, virgin trout streams 
and undoubtedly one of the foremost big- 
game hunting fields in the United States 
today, offering a great versatility of hunt- 
ing and a variety of species. Estep & 
Pierce have a ranch centrally located be- 
tween the Chamberlain Basin and Thun- 
der Mountain, and have good outfits and 
horses and will guide you to your coveted 
trophies. 





The Brazeau Region, Canada 


Just to the east of the Jasper National 
Park, Alberta, lie the famous Brazeau big- 
game fields. They are reached via the 
Canadian National Railway to the town ot 
Brazeau—a branch from the main line be- 
tween Calgary and Edmonton—or you can 
come in from the north from Edson on the 
main transcontinental line across Canada; 
or again the country can be reached via the 
Canadian Pacific Railway from Banff, pack- 
ing in from there. Brazeau is 269 miles 
southwest of Edmonton in the Big Horn 
Mountain Range and the chief hunting is 
in the Brazeau Forest Reserve. Jasper 
Park itself is a vast forest and game pre- | 
serve of 4,400 square miles and the habitat 
of great numbers of sheep, goats, black and | 


grizzly bears, moose, deer, caribou and part- | 
| ridge. 
| the park itself, you have a virgin game field | 


While no hunting is permissible in | 


in the Brazeau to the east amidst the most 
beautiful and impressive scenery in the 
world—truly alpine in character. Expert 
guides who have a detailed knowledge of 
the country and game habitats, who inter- | 
est you with their marvelous fund of anec- 
dote, who have ready for you excellent | 
equipment for mountain travel and living, 
are Watson & Ennis, and Tex Byers. 


| will be expected to supply items for your 


Big-game hunting, trout fishing and summer camping | 
trips by pack train in the picturesque mountain | 


region of central Idaho. Big-game season Oct. 1st 
to Nov. Ist. Write for rates and particulars. 


W. H. Woolley, Hunter and Guide 
STANLEY IDAHO 


162 


personal needs—rifle, ammunition, blank- 
ets or sleeping bag and field glasses. A 
contact with them will bring full informa- 
tion about routes and costs of big-game 
hunts in the heart of the best of the 
Canadian Rockies. 


is | 


You | 
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re VALLEY RANCH "%:85~" 


Old established Ranch in the Buffalo Bil! 
country extending hospitality to discrim- 
inating families. Homelike atmosphere 
with unexcelled table. Horseback riding, 
fishing, etc. 

Outfitters for Private Pack Trips and Big- 
Game Hunting. 

16 years established summer Saddle Trips for 
both Boys and Girls through Yellowstone Park 
and the Rockies. 

|| Boys’ Winter Ranch School featuring College 
Preparation. 

For illustrated booklets write 


VALLEY RANCH EASTERN 
HEADQUARTERS 
70 East 45th St., New York 








LAZY J.D, 








THE CIRCLE H RANCH 


Jackson’s Hole, Wyoming 





Big-Game Haunting, Fishing 


Wilson Post Office. 


References Exchanged. 











Elk, Deer, Bear, | Mountain Lion 


Guarantee to show you game. 
Trout Fishing, Scenic Camping Trips 
with Pack Outfits 
ALLAN RANCH 


IN THE MIDST OF THE BIG ROCKIES 
Limited number of Guests. Booklet. 
RALPH ALLAN, Licensed Guide and Outfitter, Augusta, Mont. 


WYOMING BIG-GAME HUNTING 


| | Elk, mountain sheep, bear and deer hunting wit 
in a few miles of our ranch. Make your aed a 
pleasant vacation. Our location 70 miles south of 
the Yellowstone in the Hoback Canyon country. 
Excellent ranch accommodations. First-class pack 
and camp outfits. Licensed guides. Satisfaction 
guaranteed with all arrangements. Make reserva- 
tions now. Write W. E. HIATT, Triangle F 
Ranch, via Daniel, Wyoming. 


HUNT WITH HUNTINGTON 


In the Big-Game Fields of Wyoming 
Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, Deer. I 
guarantee shots at big game. Pack trips in 
summer to Yellowstone Park, Bridger Lake, 
Two Ocean Pass and other points. 


Cecil J. Huntington, Cody, Wyo. 








SALMON RIVER 


flows through a country that abounds 
in Fish, Game and Scenery 


Make preparations for the 300-mile trip by 
boat through this country. Everything fur- 
nished for your summer’s outing, or big- 
game hunt this fall. 


CLYDE L.CLARK SALMON, IDAHO 


LONGS PEAK INN 


Established by Enos A. Mills, Colorado’s 
Famous Naturalist 


75 Miles from Denver via South St. Vrain amnror ° 
at foot of Longs Peak. Steam-heated rooms a! 
| private baths. Non-tip service. 


For information write Mrs. Enos A. Mills 


Phone Estes 10 Longs Peak, Colo. 


‘BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
| With Hounds, My Specialty 
ies of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the Wes 
Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing i in Season. TERM s 


| REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
| ing in West. Best of reference, including edit: 


| Outdoor Life. 
YAMPA, COLO. 








‘SCOTT TEAGUE 
Big-Game Hunting in Trinity County 


Bears, deer and lions. Fishing, camping and pack train trips. 
Will guide or locate parties in the best game section of 
California. Write for rates and particulars. 


GEO. E. KNOWLES, Hunter and Guide, Hyampom, Calil. 


HUNTERS—Come to British Columbia, where game 
plentiful. We have moose, caribou, mountain g0: 

black and grizzly bears. For particulars write Jens 

Bros., Guides and Outfitters, Dome Creek, C 
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Nova Scotia Holidays 


(wenty-four hours from New York, or 
nteen hours by steamer from Boston, 
s you at the threshold of a 3,000,000- 
wilderness of wonderful fishing and, in 
on, the best moose hunting. Acker- 
\'s Guide gives a pretty fair account of 
region in describing the opportunities 
Lake Kedgemakooge. An endless va- 
riety of canoe trips, accommodations at the 
Kkedgemakooge Rod and Gun Club, at Phil 
H. Moore’s and Charles Minard’s camps, 
with guiding service and full equipment for 
ny type of trip. Washed on three sides by 
the ocean, this region offers the best of big- 
me fishing—leaping tuna, the thrill of 
wordfishing, and in places cod and harbor 
ollock taken with the fly. 
Nova Scotia is a diversified outdoor para- 
dise, offering the usual sports to be found 
n great rivers. It has a marvelous chain of 
lakes and a matchless inland sea—the Bras 
| D'Or Lakes—which divide the Island of 
Cape Breton in twain. Fishing is the great 
sport, and here exceptionally fine, including 
brook trout, sea trout found in the tail of 
pools at the head of tide water, togue es- 
pecially good in Nine-Mile Lake in Lunen- 
burg County, and Salmon (the Salmo salar 
hago), one of the gamiest fish in the 
world, especially to be found in Grand 
Lake and Beaver Bank in Halifax County. 
lhe western region forms 2,000 square 
miles of territory beyond the highways—a 
vast country of lakes, rivers, woods, bogs 
and barrens, ideal for one who wants to go 
right into the real wilderness. G. H. Allen, 
Secretary of the Guides’ Association, Yar- 
mouth, N. S., will be glad to give detailed 
ormation about outdoor life in Nova 


Scotia.—C. P. F. 
The Valley Ranch 


This “dude” ranch is located 43 miles 
rom Cody, on the South Fork of the Sho- 
shone River, altitude about 6,800 feet, and 
has accommodations for seventy guests. 
This is an ideal old-time, out-in-the-open 
western ranch of about 1,000 acres of 
tieadow and timber land, where guests 
have the opportunity of witnessing the 
daily conduct of .a real ranch, embracing 
branding, range riding, broncho busting, 

round-up, ete—all in addition to 
mountain trail riding, fishing, camping and 
other delightful and health-building ex- 
periences which only life on a western 
ranch offers. Guests are quartered in com- 
lortable cabins of varying size to accom- 
modate one to six persons, and the ranch is 
equipped with modern bath houses with 
tub and shower, hot and cold water, elec- 
trie lights and swimming pool. The atmos- 
‘ere and style of the ranch is essentially 
mocratic—old clothes and the ability to 
into the surroundings are all that is 
necessary. 

\ltho cut-throat and speckled trout are 

ntiful in the Shoshone River nearby, ar- 

igements are sometimes made for fish- 

‘-camping trips with guide to the head- 

ters of the river. Pack train and hunt- 
ug parties in season, with complete outfit, 
neluding guides, cooks, horse-wranglers, 
horses, tents, ete., are conducted over the 
eer Creek Trail which begins on this 

uch and leads to the Thorofare country 
ind along the Yellowstone River to the 
ton big-game country, and pack train 
ps to Yellowstone Park are arranged as 
occasion warrants. Small private parties, 
rather than large public expeditions, are the 
rule, and early application for membership 
: advisable. 




















WYOMING 


The Paradise 


of American Big- 
Game Hunting 


Let me outfit you for your 
fall hunt for elk, bears, 
mountain sheep, etc., in 
Wyoming, America’s 


Trophies secured by one hunter on a 30-day trip greatest big-game hunting 
under my guidance. state 








Have hunted big game in Wyoming all my life, and know the trails and the game, hav- 
ing guided some of America’s best known sportsmen. For references can refer you to 
J. A. McGuire, editor of Outdoor Life, who has successfully hunted under my guidance. 


I will guide all parties, and guarantee shots at game. 
Write me for full particulars before engaging elsewhere. 


LAWRENCE W. NORDQUIST L-T Ranch Crandall, via Cody, Wyoming 




















AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN Hunting Big Game With 


L warslah said of OF AERC = D ogs in Afr ica 


Africa, is ready to book American hunters. By Er M. Shelley 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, Author of 20th Century 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- Bird Dog Training 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a Shelley writes of his 
safari lasting from four to six months. * Bass NARA five years of exciting hunt- 
TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything ; a. see = ae 
‘Fi; 
seh Af 





Gast 
Benen Re Mr. 


5 me 2% years of which were 
furnished _except guns, ammunition and spent with Paul J. Rainey, 
hunting license. Where there are more famous_ American sports- 
than two in the party, an extra guide will man. His Gwilliag siven- 

; 5 i i ures after lions and other 
be furnished at $500 ——, ye os = big game will interest you 
be taken by automo ile and trucks, by Sask beslnnine to end. The 
special arrangement. ee i EMR book contains over 200 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, pages. Edition limited. 
British East Africa, or I will answer all $3.10 Postpaid 
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TOURING ATLAS containing full page map of every state in 
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Johnson Light Twin: & 
Weighsbut 35 pounds. Qa | 
2!¢ horse power. Speed 
average from 2 to9 m. 
p h. Ideal motor for 
all around family use. 


Johnson Motors 
are the lightest 
weight outboard 
boat motors made, 


NG EAT... compact... as trim a piece 
NO of motor mechanism as was ever de- 
signed, is the Johnson Outboard Motor. 
One has but to lift it, single-handed, to sense 
its even balance and realize the advantage. It 
is this balance... proper proportion ... and 
grace of design that has made the Johnson out- 
standing among portable boat motors, It is a 
marvel of motor compactness. 
But more... the Johnson has power—speed. 
You're thrilled at its responsiveness, its quick 


pick-up and get-away. You are thrilled at its 
stamina under unusual conditions; against the 
wind—in rough waters, mist or rain. 

Too, with the Johnson another advantage is appre- 
ciated. You can steer in anydirection with part or 
full power. Only a Johnson offers this feature of 
Full Pivot Steering. You can start sideways, for- 
ward or astern. Getting away from shore or dock 
is never a task or trick to the Johnson owner. 


You can try a Johnson before you buy. Ask any 
of our dealers. Sold on payments if desired. 


By mailing the coupon below, full information and name of nearest Johnson dealer will be sent 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 
New York, N. Y. 


Eastern Distributor and Expo 
New York Johnson Motor Co., Inc., 4 West 61st a 


Johnson 


Outboard 


1316 Sample Street, South Bend, Indiana 


Canadian Distributor © 
Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough, Ontario 


Motors 
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In the Wake 
of the Johnson 


“Johnson Motors invaluable \ 
to expedition. Performance 

100%” cabled Lt. Com. 

Byrd upon his return from 

his North Pole flight. 


= <= 


Should you strike an under- 
water obstruction with a 
Johnson, the motor mecha- 
nism will not be injured. The 
exclusive Johnson Shock 
Absorber Drive safeguards 
your motor in such instances. 


= 4% 


A one dollar bill protects a 
1926 Johnson against loss by 
fire or theft. Ask your dealer. 


= -« 


Mail the below coupon for 
our “Guide to Waterway 
Travel.” A 190-page book 
of over 40 charted canoe and 
boat trips through United 
States and Canada. 






Light > oe 1" 
2h.p.Weighs &q 
but 26 pounds. SS 
Price $115. 


Speed better 
than 16m. p. h. 
Price $195 











WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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Adventures in Goat Heaven 


? Mor TAVEN ia a wind-heate 
(- yA! HEAVE! is a wind- eaten 
~ slope on a ridge of the Saw Tooth 
Mountains in the Salmon River Valley of 
entral Idaho. There hard, sharp rocks, 
oken by interstices, fall off in sheer 
plunges to ravines. Banks of snow harden 
to ice from year to year; winds beat hail 
onto tufts of coarse grass struggling under 
_ stunted trees. In the sun it glistens above 
the clouds at the timberline and goats leap 
from behind every ledge. 
The crags of Warm Springs range in the 


e 
l 
} 


Saw Tooth Mountains are wind-beaten and sharp. I was sched- 
uled to guide five men to see whether there were goats there also. 


Jack Fox 


The well-told story of a successful goat 
hunt in the wild mountainous country 
of central Idaho. These wary, sure- 
footed billies choose the very top of the 
world as their place of abode, midst 
towering crags and sheer precipices, 
where awe-inspiring vistas crowd one 
upon the other and almost beggar de- 
scription in their scenic grandeur 


were to meet toward evening at the outlet. 
“Pop” and I had ridden only a few minutes 
when we jumped a bunch of mountain 
sheep, of which there were between twenty- 
five and thirty-five. Castle Peak is a bald, 
bristling mountain, but the sheep climbed 
as if they enjoyed it. And I was aware only 
of a mixture of legs and hopping. Then I 
knew there were no goats on Castle Peak, 
for it is a strange fact that goats and moun- 
tain sheep never stay on the same hill at 
the same time. 


The rain began to fall in sheets of sleet so that we couldn’t 
see 100 yards from us, so “Pop” and I crawled under a ledge for 


And tho I have been on dozens of such trips, I felt a decided protection. After an hour the rain stopped, but there was a 


eagerness. The hunting of goats gives me more thrill than other 
game, perhaps because they are won after greater hardship. 

Two of the men in the party drove to my ranch, just as I fin- 
ished dressing a mutton for the trip. Giving directions for the 
rest of the party to meet us, we left the comfort of my mountain 
ranch, and riding up Fourth of July Creek, a tributary of the 


Salmon River, we crossed the 
divide at an elevation of 10,200 
feet. The trail is rough and 
narrow, and wooded. But we 
came in the late afternoon to a 
grove, always a magic place to 
me, near Bowen Lake, at an 
elevation of 9,600 feet. 

There we made camp to wait 
for the rest of the party. And 
while I prepared supper the 
men fished in the lake. It is 
full of cut-throat trout, but 
much to their laughing cha- 
grin, they caught only two. 
With the incident I wondered 
what the trip held for us, Men 
together among the clouds re- 
veal their true characteristics. 
Trips of difficult access such as 
this one required real sports- 

inship, endurance, patience 
nd good-will. 


I? WAS raining cold sleet 
the next morning, but we 
‘ided to make a trip any- 

vay. We crossed the Warm 
rings range, which put us on 

he drainage of Big Boulder 
eek, a tributary of the East 
rk of the Salmon River. 

‘ain and sleet obscured our 
ew of the country. The horses 
pped quite often on the 
irply sloping rocks, and the 
rose cold from old snow 
nks. After a good deal of 
rd riding we came to a lake 
it has never been named, on 
slope of Castle Peak—a very 

ively lake, set like a cameo 

studded with mosaic. 
There we separated. Dr. Bebe 
vent up one side of the lake; 

‘Pop” and I up the other. We 


( 





“Goat Heaven” 


heavy fog. We then went to the outlet of the unnamed lake, 
expecting to fine Bebe. He was not there, and I built a fire 
that would dry “Pop” while I started to look for Bebe. I could 
not find him, and thinking he had perhaps gone back to the camp, 
I returned to “Pop.” 
had gone about %4 mile when my dog made a point. 


We started up an adjoining mountain and 


“Get ready, Pop,” I said, 
quietly; “maybe it is a deer.” 
But when I scared the game 
out it was another bunch of 
mountain sheep. So we left 
that mountain also and climbed 
into the north side of White 
Cloud. It is a mountain that is 
steep and hard of access, and 
all of the goat signs we saw 
pointed north. 


[DECIDING we would have 

to move our base camp, 
we turned and recrossed the 
Warm Springs range, and after 
a hard ride again came to 
camp. But Bebe wasn’t there, 
either. I became alarmed and 
decided to go out for him as 
soon as I prepared supper, for 
a man lost in the hills is a se- 
rious matter. However, he 
came in while I was chopping 
wood to build a fire. He had 
gotten turned about in his di- 
rections and ridden miles out 
of his way; but on hearing the 
sound of my ax, knew his di- 
rections. 

While we drowsed about the 
campfire that evening my 
brother came, bringing the 
other three men who were to 
make up our party. Upon hear- 
ing of our bad luck in this 
range they decided to go with 
me to Iron Basin, another good 
country for goats as a rule. 

The following morning we 
got an early start, because I 
knew we had a long day ahead 
of us. There was frost in the 
air, but the sun was going to 
shine. We struggled to the 
basin thru a tangle of ledges 
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“Pop's” goat just before the finishing shot 


and ravines and rocky webs of walls cut and sliced and thrown 
about. The riding was fearfully hard and we could not find any 
billies, tho there were a few nannies and kids. It began to look 
like Goat Heaven was rather inaccessible this year. Always be- 
fore I had found goats in these places. We decided to move back 
into the Saw Tooth Mountains proper, near the big Red Fish 
Lake. It would take us two days of hard riding to reach that 
section, so we bunked early to get rested. For a while I watched 
the flames of the fire leap about in the dark, and listened to the 
coyotes yapping; the pines rustling softly. Then I slept. 


W* RODE hard for two days up rough trails, down rougher 
ridges, and then across the valley to camp near the lower 
inlet to Red Fish Lake. The men thought no country could be 
harder to get about in or rougher than Iron Basin. But this part 
was rougher, and more beautiful, than any they could imagine. 
Sheer walls of rock that seemed impossible to scale confronted us; 
crags jutted sharply against one another, ending in a jumble of 
stones. But we could look over the entire upper end of the Sal- 
mon River. It is a high, windy meadow with the slim, sharp 
spires of the outlining mountains as high as the crags upon which 
we stood, and the lower sides of the mountains covered with’a 
dense growth of pines or sagebrush and shrubs. Here and there a 
lake, caught in a ravine, hangs sparkling. 

We left camp at daybreak the next morning, and, as one of 
my horses was slightly footsore, we took only five saddle horses. 
I walked the 4 miles while the men rode. Weather was clear, and 
the thin air was only cool enough to be bracing. When we left 
the horses we separated, dividing into pairs. Before leaving the 
group it was agreed that “Pop” and I would play dog for the 
others, with the understanding that if any- 
one heard us shoot they were to leave two 
horses for us to get to camp on so that I 
need not walk and carry the meat. I 
placed the men on the east side so that 
when “Pop” and I shot, the goats would 
go to one of the ravines where the men 
were hunting. For if this country did not 
prove to be Goat Heaven, then I knew of 
none. 

“Pop” and I worked farther up the 
slope, finding it very slow, hard work. 
Once when I was rounding a ledge my 
camera very nearly caused my death. A 
little piece of rock projected from the 
ledge, upon which my camera caught, 
nearly tumbling me into the canyon that 
yawned thousands of feet straight down. 
We had just gotten around that ledge 
when I saw a billy. I turned to “Pop.” 

“There’s a goat,” I said. 

“How far away is he?” “Pop” inquired. 

“About 350 yards,” I answered. 

At that “Pop” started to empty lead at 
him. He emptied his gun and then took 
mine. We each carried a .32-caliber auto- 
loading Remington. In all he fired seven 
shots. I watched thru my glasses and 
could see he hit the goat once, tho the 
animal kept right on jumping from ledge 
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to ledge until he was out of sight. Bu: [ 
like fun, so I turned to “Pop.” 

“What a riding you will get,” I said. 
“when I tell the rest you could not {it 
that goat.” 

“T’ll bet a can of tobacco that if you zo 
up there you will find blood,” answered 
“Pop” quite excitedly. I just laughed at 
him, and with my dog followed the goat, 
It was hard going, for there was now just 
a sea of sliding stones. 

Finally “Pop” worked up to us and 
and anxiously inquired if I had found a 
red trail. 

“Of course not,” I answered; you didn’t 
hit him.” 

“You're a liar,” said “Pop.” 

I laughed. I take that from him because 
my instinct was right. He’s the best fellow 
I’ve met in twenty-five years’ experience 
with men. My dog was trailing the goat 
over the slide rocks or shale. All at one 
he stopped and looked back at me, and 
there was the goat about 50 yards away 

“If vou don’t want that goat, I'll kill it 
myself,” I said. I felt like shouting, I was 
so pleased for “Pop.” I knew his heart 
must be thumping as hard as mine in ex- 
citement, for the gloom on his face dis- 
appeared like magic. ~ 

“You knew all the time that the goat was wounded,” lhe 
laughed boyishly. 

“Yes,” I admitted, “but don’t shoot now. We'll get so: 
photos.” After we used the camera “Pop” felled the goat. W: 
dressed the meat, then cached it in an old snow bank. The skin 
on the hump was as thick as the sole of my hobnailed boots. W: 
then worked up into the basin to chase out any other goats w 
might see. At length we saw two big billies in a hollow just be- 
yond us, and I shot near enough to frighten them over the di- 
vide, but the men within range did not see them, so I might as 
well have let “Pop” shoot them. It was getting late. “Pop” and 
I were tired, for the climbing was certainly strenuous. We de- 
cided to return to where we expected the horses to be, as we had 
the hide, head and meat to carry. It took us a long time and th: 
descent seemed more difficult than the climbing had been. Nearl; 
every rock on which we stepped rolled. It was a most taxing ef- 
fort to keep from losing our footing and pitching headlong. 
When we finally arrived at the place where the horses should 
have been there was only one instead of two as per arrangement. 
So “Pop” took the glasses, guns, hide and head, while I earried 
the meat and walked—a real man-sized job. 


HEN we came to camp, the men were waiting for me to get 
their supper. I made biscuits, fried some “spuds.” But 
“Pop,” bless him, cut and fried the meat. The men said they were 
too tired to leave me a horse. Oh, well, the supper tasted like a 
million dollars that evening and the campfire felt better. I was 
soon rested. 
The next day two of the men and I hunted around Mount 
Hayburn or Cathedral Rock. It is indeed a wonderful place. 





Dr. Wige!sworth and his prize 
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S;rene solitude enwraps you; the timbered shoulders of the sur- 

ding mountains seem far below. But we hunted hard all day 

hout luck, until on the way home, when I saw two billies 

ut 100 yards distant. The men were below me and nearly on 

vel with the goats, and I threw a stone down to attract at- 

tion. Bebe opened fire but missed. The goats ran onto a sharp 

leading up to me, whereupon I threw more rocks at them, 

ing them back. Bebe fired again and missed. Then Channel 

|. killing one. By the time we had finished the skinning it 

nearly dark. When we got into the thick timber below the 

erags it really was very dark. The men became twisted in their 

directions and but for my insistance would have gone in the op- 

te direction. As we sat around the campfire that night one 

them said he would have sworn I had moved the camp had he 
heen alone with me. 

The next day Dr. Wigelsworth said it was his day to get a 

g He is a large man weighing 240 pounds—but he has pluck. 


We made a hard climb into the crags, stopping near a small lake. 
The doctor was “all in,” so I left him there with my dog. I 
climbed to a ridge of the crags to look into the basin on the 
other side, as I wanted to make sure of a goat for the doctor. If 
you get to the ultimate ridges it is fairly easy, inasmuch as a 
goat always concentrates his watch below him. Sure enough, I 
saw two billies about 300 yards below me, and heaved a rock 
down to catch Dr. Wigelsworth’s attention. He worked up to me, 
and after throwing a rock down to acquaint the goats of the fact 
that we were there, and waiting a minute to give them a chance, 
shot them. 

Now there were four goats to take home and everyone was 
satisfied. We had had a glorious time together. It was decided 
the trip was successful and that we really had found Goat Heaven. 
The crags above Red Fish Lake were wind-beaten and broken 
and treacherous. We had seen six goats on ledges only after 
strenuous effort. 





Black Bass and Feather-Minnows 


~axiom—the lighter the tackle the great- 


the outdoor publications, as I sometimes 
do, we get all too much information on 
how to eatch fish, not enough on the pleas- 
ures of fishing. No longer am I interested 
in just catching fish, in practical articles. And probably because 
the catch has become inconsequential, beside the issue, Fate 
tumbles heels over head to present me with her best gifts. 


My compatriots say I am “lucky,” and I guess I am, because 
[ am often fair embarrassed in my catch. I cannot explain how it 
is that I get fish when the other fellows don’t. Perhaps just be- 
cause I do not give a tinker’s cuss whether or not I take fish; I 
am paying more attention to my fishing than the fellow who 


thinks the day lost when he does not “get the limit.” I don’t care 

whether you agree with me or not, but there is a whole lot more 

in fishing than a full creel, even as there is more in life than three 
meals a day. 

The tendency in bass tackle is ever toward the light and 
ghter, and rightly so, because light tackle adds to the angler’s 
enjoyment. It is not merely because bass-bugs and feather-min- 
nows, so-called, and lures of the type, are wonderful bass getters 

inglers love them; rather, because they can be used with 

vhtest of rods, and so increase action and consequent thrills. - A 

single bronze-back on a 5% or 6-ounce fly-rod will give the angler 

more pleasure than five fish on heavy tackle. So when we whittle 

the last possible ounce of wood from our rods, or invest in 

lightest steel procurable, we just must mind our Ps and Qs or 
uash will result. - 

[ want it thoroly understood 
the very beginning that I 
{ no brief for any make or 

of fly-rod lure, neither for 

material or make of rod. 
ly I want the lightest pos- 
rod, and the feather lure 
which looks good to me. Frank- 
lv. | doubt very much if the 
cular color of the lure is a 
d mining factor; it is the an- 
gier's skill and fish-knowledge 
h matter. Casting ability 
as is acquired at city park 
naments has its value, of 
course, but mere skill divorced 
fish-knowledge will not 

a full creel. “Full creel,” 

say? I didn’t mean that. 

goodly small-mouth are 

igh for one day insofar as I 

concerned. For the rest, I 

put in my time watching 
birds and drinking in the 
ticssage of my surroundings. So 
on’t want to write of tackle 
iy; that is, save the most 
ntial articles, devoting my- 
more particularly to the 

of the game, the joys of 


] 
I 


pet TG 


O. W. Smith 


An article that has to do with bass 

er the sport. Strikes me, when I pore over _ fishing, the how and attractivity of it, 

paying special attention to those lures 

known to the fraternty as bass-bugs 
and feather-minnows 


’ open. The Narrows. 


HE photographs I have selected with 

which to illustrate this article are of 
a well-known Middle West small-mouth 
lake; a long, narrow, deep, cold-water lake, 
with a shore line of something like, say, 25 
miles. It offers all varieties of angling, and 
its bass are full of pep. Never, even in the 
middle of the hottest summer, does the 
water become warm; and, as you know, cold water is the secret 
of a fish’s gameness. The angler must, of course, follow the shore 
line, casting toward the snags and grass. One should always stay 
as far from the shore as possible, but never at so great a distance 
as to jeopardize control. Absolute tackle control is second in 
importance only to fish-knowledge. 

No need to say here that there would be no use whatever in 
fishing the middle of the lake with feather-minnows, tho trollers 
do go out there and trail their lures in 30 feet of water, questing 
lake trout, now and then hooking a good bass. That is one of the 
strange things about this bass game; there are deep water fish in 
mid-summer which can be won only with a deeply sunken spoon. 
“Do those fish ever come in shore to feed?” Assuredly; early in 
the morning, and again at evening; that is my opinion, in spite 
of the guide’s assertion to the contrary that, “Them deep-water 
bass belong to another family.” 

In “The Narrows” you see a favorite spot with me, especially 
early in the morning when August mists cling to the surface of the 
water, and the shore line is blotted out. Too bad Neighbor 
Brown built a boat house right there, for when I send my skiff 
into the quiet spot early in the stilly morn, getting a rise from 
some mighty bronze-back, Brown is pretty sure to enter his boat 
house and bang and clatter around until every bass in the vicin- 
ity is frightened to the bottom or out of the locality. You see, 
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. fact is, there is little cover and few snags” 
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White Birch Point. 


those fish are plugged to death by casters during the day, and as 
soon as any noisy splash takes place, the jig is up. That’s why 
these feather lures are so attractive; they make no noise, carry 
no warning, and the bass are still ignorant. I swear they know 
just what the splash of a plug means, as soon as it strikes the 
surface, seeking the neither depths in utmost haste. Keep quiet, 
then some. 

I have marked the proper positions for the angler’s craft an X 
in each picture. In the photograph, “The Narrows,” it will be 
noticed I have not marked the places to cast with the usual X, 
simply for the reason that the distances are so great that such 
marking would be utterly useless. Fact is, there is little cover 
and few snags at the point, and one needs something of the sort 
to cast to, for bass always hang out in the neighborhood of some 
obstruction. At one point, there is a single stake set in the water, 
thrust into the bottom by some ambitious angler as a convenient 
boat anchorage. The top of the stake, a trimmed sapling, just 
sticks above the surface of the water. Always I have taken a fish 
from its vicinity. 


NE never-to-be-forgotten morning in July I paddled my 

light craft up to within casting distance of the stake, then 
idly floated, there not being sufficient breeze to move the boat. 
I don’t know how long I waited for light enough by which to 
cast, but at last the zenith began to glow, for one always glimpses 
the dawn of day overhead first, and when there was sufficient 
light for me to make out the stake, I cast. My lure was that 
brown and black feather-minnow. I sent it out to strike right at 
the foot of the stake, or rather where it protruded from the 
water. There was no sign of a fish, and I waited. Your persecuted, 
fished-to-death bass will not, as 
a rule, strike at the feather- 
minnow type of lure the instant 
it strikes the surface of the wa- 
ter, as more unsophisticated 
bronze-backs will do. The edu- 
cated fish has learned to regard 
anything striking upon the sur- 
face with disfavor and _ suspi- 
c1on. 

I just waited, letting the 
feather-minnow float at its own 
behest. Nothing doing, of 
course. Did not seem that any 
other eyes than my own could 
possibly be regarding the little 
thing. But you never can tell, 
when fishing. The theory I act 
upon when feather-minnowing— 
all fishing, for that matter — is 
to suppose there is always a 
fish waiting to strike. Perhaps 
two minutes passed, maybe 
longer. I sat and watched the 
rapidly increasing light, as tho 
there was no such thing as a 
fish in all the lake. Then, care- 
fully lifting my rod-tip, I sent a 
little impulse down the line, 
which hopped the lure along the 
surface. Instantly an old “he” 
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a most likely appearing srag sticking its bare, bony fingers out of the limpid water” 
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bass came. Probably had been 
watching it all along. He |it- 
erally fell upon the lure — 
all over it. The taut line di 
the hooking. Fact is, I 
nothing to do with the success. 
other than curbing my impa- 
tience after the first cast, which 


a. 2. & 


is one of the most difficult 
things to accomplish. We talk 


a lot about “making fish stri] 
and rightly, but the proper way 
in which to do it, insofar as 
“educated” bass are concerned. 
is by playing the patience gam 
It was a great battle we had 
there in the morning light, that 
bass and I, and I retired victor 
and with but a single fish: for 
honestly, one such fish on a fly- 
rod is enough to content any 
real spiritual descendant of 
Izaak Walton. 

Turning to the second pictu 
of the three reproduced here- 
with, “White Birch Point,” w 
see a most likely appearing snag 
sticking its bare, bony fingers 
out into the limpid water. No 
bass fan need be told it isa wonderfully good place ; indeed, when- 
ever I have shown that picture to a bass fisherman, enthusiasm 
has always been spontaneous. Of course. The X marks the prop- 
er position for the boat, while the two circles indicate where the 
wise feather-minnow angler sends his light lures. He is working 
south; that is, to the left in the photograph. His craft has come 
down the lake, from the right. The first cast should be almost 
at the point of the spar, where it is almost a certainty that a bass 
will be found “on the feed.” The second cast is midway of th: 
spar’s length, and—that is all. After those two casts, if nothing 
results, it is better, far, to make a second circle, coming back in 
half an hour or so, than to over-fish. Remember, I am talking 
about much-fished bass water, and not virgin localities. By the 
way, I wouldn’t care to fish where the bass didn’t know any more 
than to strike at anything offered. 


REMEMBER coming down the lake one August evening, my 

companion being good Docter M. G., a doctor and a gentle- 
man. We were fishing turn and turn about, which is the most 
satisfactory procedure, and it happened to be my turn at the rod 
The evening was perfect for our nefarious purpose, reasonably 
cool after a hot day, with many fleecy clouds in the west where 
the sun had gone down, indicative of a change in the weather. 
It was late, too, almost dark, for we have learned that the lat 
fisherman as well as the early worm is the lucky fellow. 

The doctor spied the likely place, and whispered, “You're 
lucky as usual! See that old spar? Well, I’m going to place you 
so that you will have to stretch your cast a little, but the 
chance is worth an extra bit of caution.” 





The Pines. “. .. another favorite spot of mine” 
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He’s a wise guy, that same doctor. I merely nodded my head, 
i the boat glided in closer and closer until within 50 feet or so, 
came to a standstill. I knew the doctor was waiting for me 
, display my skill. Now sometimes the right things happen in 
‘ual fishing as well as in stories. My lucky star was in the 
ndeney. Out shot my bass-bug (for I was using that variety 
irface lures), a pale green bass-bug, pretty enough to win a 
from an animal more highly organized than a black bass. 
struck right where it should. The doctor nodded his head 
iatically, while his eyes seemed to glow in the semi-darkness. 
w he had caught a glimpse of a fish, probably a retiring fish, 
ng under the snag at the touch of the feathers upon the 


lime passed, and I let it pass, wisely. Thought I would out- 
ence my companion, but never once did he manifest by wink 
ign that he thought the proper moment to move the green 
x had arrived. Darned old Indian! Disgusted with him, I 
ed my rod tip, once, twice, setting the green bug crazy. The 
eted, the inevitable, came. A bass 16 inches long and with 
cylinders working just scooped that bug up; the hook was set, 
| then the battle. The doctor, quietly but energetically sent 
boat out into the open lake, away from the snag, at the in- 
stant I thought because he feared “foreign entanglements,” but 
er I was undeceived. 


8 ee was a wonderful battle, and wonderfully spectacular. 
Seven times that big fellow went into the air, which is un- 
sual for a bass, and doubly unusual for a big one. The doctor, 
ideal fishing companion, never said a single word nor offered a 
modicum of advice; the whole thing was up to me, from hook- 
ng to netting. Of course, he kept the boat where it should be, 
ind away from the snag. Note the emphasis. 

rhe battle over, he said, “Now we’ll go back and get old slab- 
side’s mate.” 

“Another fish under the snag!” I exclaimed. 


“You bet,” he replied, “and just as big as this.” 

Of course I insisted on changing places, to which he demurred, 
but naturally he surrendered at last. We went back, and he, 
casting to the second circle, raised and hooked, on the impact, 
another monster. It was a pretty battle all right, one that lasted 
for ten minutes, before the landing-net was called into play. The 
way he conducted his battle caused me to feel just as proud of 
him as I did of myself. The two fish weighed exactly 12 pounds, 
and as we did not weigh them separately, we still argue as to 
which was the heavier. A man is foolish to spoil a good argument 
by indubitable proof. We retired to our camp at the conclusion 
of the second battle, for, judged by our standards, there is a 
very inelegant word which describes anglers who would not bs 
fully and wholly satisfied with two such fish. 

The third picture, “The Pines,” discloses another favorit 
spot of mine, for there are many stones out in the water at that 
point, great gray and red boulders, amid which the small-mouth 
like to hang out, looking for the esculent crawfish, which some- 
times venture forth from the intricacies. A feather-minnow there, 
morning or evening, is certain to bring results, if the approach has 
been sufficiently sly and circumspect. The lures can be fished 
right up against the shore, where the circles appear, for the water 
drops deep within a few feet of the shore. Great sport have I 
had there alone, and in company with the doctor, when that busy 
practitioner can get away from his patients. Nevertheless, I may 
not go into the matter further in this paper. 

In closing, let me urge the satiated angler to try out the possi- 
bilities of feather-minnows and bass-bugs for bronze-backs, espe- 
cially over much-fished waters. Where even live bait is rejected 
you will find the feather-minnow type of lure tempting. There 
is something about it (perhaps its originality, perhaps its innate 
enticement) that renders it well nigh irresistible to our friend, 
the bronze-back. Let your tackle be as light as you dare employ, 
then exercise all the slyness and skill of which you are capable 
The word of my experience for it, it will win. 





Q@ HOULD the existing federal duck bag limit of twenty- 
five per day be lowered, inasmuch as many of the states 
have exercised their powers under the Enabling Act giving 
effect to the Migratory Bird Treaty to further restrict killing? 
The very fact that a majojrity of the states have taken 
this action is, in our opinion, an indisputable argument that 
the federal limit is too high. 

True enough, state laws that result in reducing federal 
limits govern the legal limits. But is it fair to one state, 
ictuated by an earnest desire to conserve and perpetuate 
the supply of migratory birds, when a neighboring state, not 
so wisely governed, may 
adhere to the federal limit, 
and so, largely at least, 
nullify or hamper the con- 
structive work attempted 





Duck Bag Limits 


twenty-five ducks per day, 175 per week, or 2,675 during a 
single season—if possible to do so in view of the ever dimin- 
ishing supply. Is it unreasonable to assume that other states 
may not do likewise? Such action would be made automati- 
cally impossible thru a reduction in the federal limit, because 
a state cannot, under the Enabling Act, revise the federal 
limit upward. 

It has been pointed out by a bird lover of some promi- 
nence that the average bag limit under state seasons is ap- 
proximately seventeen per day. That statement is somewhat 
misleading. The figure is arrived at by dividing the total 
season days into the ag- 
gregate seasonal bag lim- 
its for all states, which 
gives all the best of it to 
that large number still 





elsewhere, not only by per- 
mitting far more killing, 
but by creating a quite 
natural feeling among 
hunters that they are being discriminated against in states 
where those certain restrictions do not prevail? And can 
they be censured for such an attitude? We believe not. 
This is a typical expression, and it comes from John M. 
Phillips of Pennsylvania, one of the foremost conservation- 
ists of the day, the man who is largely responsible for the 
notable improvement in game conditions in that state, a 
state which has led all others in the restoration of its wild 
life, and in so doing has established a record and set an 
i example of which its citizens may well feel proud: 
“Pennsylvania now has a daily limit of fifteen ducks per 
| day and sixty per season, but if the surrounding states do 
| not fall in line the law will likely be repealed as was the case 
in Colorado.” 
It is true that Colorado, not so long ago, did materially 
reduce its bag limits. Its sportsmen were unqualifiedly in 
favor of it. But what happened to this law? There was a 
rebellion against restricted shooting while nearby states re- 
| fused to join in the movement and continued their slaughter 
of ducks. The law was repealed, and now in Colorado the 
federal limit again applies, which means that a man may kill 





maintaining a seasonal lim- 
it of well over 2,000 ducks, 
and is manifestly unfair to 
those which have gotten 
down to bedrock in an effort to carry out a definite conserva- 
tion program, such, for example, as: Pennsylvania, 60; Okla- 
homa, 100; Minnesota, 120; Louisiana, 300; Washington, 320; ~ 
Virginia, 350, and others not materially higher. What would 
be the daily average if all those states carrying excessive 
limits were brought down to a reasonable number, thru the 
enactment of a federal law? It would show an appreciable 
drop. 

Outdoor Life has ever preached the gospel of safe and 
sane conservation. We have no time for extremists. It is 
our belief that “conserve” is a better word than “prohibit.” 

We believe, and shall continue to advocate, that the 
federal bag should be placed at fifteen per day, with a limit 
of, say, ninety ducks per week. That would bring into line 
those states which have not seen the light, work as an ad- 
vantage and an incentive to those already endeavoring to 
sarry out a program of conservation and propagation, and, 
with adequate sanctuaries which are bound to come, go a 
long way toward perpetuating the supply of ducks, that our 
sons, and theirs, may enjoy in the years to come a fair share 
of the shooting to which they are most certainly entitled. 
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To Far Western Alaska for Big Game 


O€d)e HAD indeed arrived in “Bear 


Land,” as we were very soon to find 
out; but before proceeding with the hunt- 
ing let me attempt to describe the locality 
we had come to: The southernmost por- 
tion of the Alaska Peninsula is practically 
treeless, the country being covered with 
coarse grass in the swamps, a few stunted 
willows in the creek beds, and in places 
large and small patches of alders on the 
hillsides. The high land is mostly stony 
except near the coast, but the steep, rugged 
sides of the hills which radiated from Pav- 
lof Mountain were still covered with snow. 

Generally speaking, the walking over the low-lying country 
was extremely bad; one either progressed thru swamp well over 
his knees, or balanced himself stepping from nigger-head to 
nigger-head. When on the latter one wished he was in a swamp, 
and when in a swamp one longed for the excitement of the wob- 
bling nigger-heads. There were many creeks which meandered 
thru the swamps, and along the banks of these creeks the going 
was sometimes quite good; also on the mountain sides below the 
snow the ground was sometimes hard and provided good walking; 
but taking it all around it was difficult country to travel about in 
comfort. But one is a fool to expect comfort if he goes bear 
hunting. I merely interpolated these remarks in case some reader 
might want to go to the end of the Southwest Peninsula of 
Alaska for a walking tour. 

Our camp was placed on the side of a hill which overlooked a 
plain of perhaps 3 miles wide and 10 miles long. In this plain ran 
the stream which we named 
Izembek Creek, for the excel- 
jent reason that it emptied it- 
self into Izembek Bay. Altho 
there were other streams which 
did this, this being the first 
stream we came across it nat- 
urally annexed the name of the 
bay. The hillside on which we 
camped was a low spur from 
the foothills which connected 
up with the mountains, and by 
climbing less than a hundred 
feet at the back of our camp 
we could look over another 
swampy plain which stretched 
toward the west for about 3 
miles and was then stopped by 
another hill similar to the one 
ave were camped on, which was 
again followed on the other 
side by another swamp which 
ran nearly to Moffat Bay on 
the Bering Sea, being bounded 
by some high sand hills, on the 
other side of which was the sea. 
We hunted, not only all over 
these plains and spurs and on 
to the beach of Bering Sea, but 
also right up to the head of 
[zembek Creek, on the moun- 
tains at the back of this creek; 
in fact, onto the spurs of Pav- 
jof Mountain itself, and saw a 
very large number of bears. 

E. and I, after comparing 
notes and after eliminating 
any bears which we considered 
might have overlapped, and 
any which we thought we 
might possibly have seen twice, 
agreed that we had seen at the 
end of the trip more than 100 
different bears. This was after the alders were in leaf—of course 
our delay had made this inevitable—and I feel sure that we did 
not see all the bears in the country we covered, or anything like 
all of them. Mr. Steedman had told me that when he was with 
Mr. Mallinckrodt the previous year they had seen an astonishing 
number of bears. When I say that we saw one evening at least 
fourteen bears come out or go thru one patch of alders, I can per- 
haps give my readers some sort of idea of what there was in the 
way of bears in that country. It was indeed “bear land.” The 
photographs I have shown here will give some idea of the coun- 
try. I think the view showing the bear trails in Izembek Valley 
a very extraordinary one. 
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Part III 
In Bear LAnp 





Bear No. 1—a good-sized female in fine fur 


Theodore R. Hubback 


Being an account of five months spent 
in Alaska hunting brown bears, moun- 
tain sheep, moose and woodland cari- 
bou. A story which bristles thruout its 
major portion with thrilling incidents, 
narrow escapes from personal injury, 
and heart-breaking hardships in a coun- 
try heretofore unexplored by sportsmen 


HE 9th of June was the first day on 
which we went out hunting, E. and | 
taking separate directions. The previous 
evening from the top of the hill at the back 
of the camp we had seen four bears on the 
hillside which ran at right angles to the one 
we were on, and determined to hunt in that 
direction at the first opportunity. We were 
each anxious to obtain good specimens of 
Ursus gyas, but we had no intention of 
taking the first thing that came along. 
Andy quite agreed and thought that it 
would be a good thing to have a look 
around first and try and locate any big 
bears. That morning we saw seven or eight bears, but none that 
we thought worth bothering about. They were mostly smal! or 
females. E. went below us along the edge of the hill skirting the 
swamp, and we went above along on the higher ground some 400 
or 500 feet above the swamp. This hillside was cut up by numer- 
ous water courses which afforded splendid cover for bears. 
While Andy and I were some 5 or 6 miles from camp we heard 
a shot below us and very shortly afterwards saw a light-colored 
bear show himself above the rim in front of us, to immediately 
stop and turn back the way he had come. We surmised that F. 
had had a shot at this bear and missed him. E. told us in the 
evening that that was exactly what had happened. He had had a 
difficult shot, but had thought that the bear was worth trying for. 
The following day Andy and I hunted up Izembek Creek and 
E. went back to the same country that he had hunted in the prev- 
ious day. Again we saw no big bears, altho we saw about half a 
dozen fair-sized ones. The 
trouble was, I think, that the 
alders were beginning to put 
on heavy leaf and it was diffi- 
cult. to pick up bears in these 
thick patches; the older bears 
were less likely to stop out in 
the open than the younger 
ones, especially considering 
that it was now very warm 
during the day. When we got 
home in the evening we heard 
that E. had had quite an ad- 
venture with a bear which he 
had hit two or three times, but 
which had finally got away 
from him. At least, E. and Al 
Peel had thought it advisable 
to leave it until the morrow, 
expecting to find it dead where 
they had last seen it. This 
proved to be the case, and 
when next morning we both 
went in that direction we found 
E.’s bear dead. It proved to be 
a big female in good fur, and 
IE. was justly very pleased at 
his good luck. This was first 
blood for E. He and Al Peel 
remained behind to skin out 
their bear, and Andy and I 
went on to the westward to try 
our luck. 


EFORE I proceed to re!ite 
what happened on this 
memorable morning I must ‘le- 
scribe the weapons which I had 
with me. I had brought from 
England two rifles, one a sing!¢- 
barreled rifle made by Bland 
of King William Street, Lon- 
don; a rifle known as a 450 
No. 2, which implies that it has a bore of 450 with a chamber 
bored out to take a bottle-shaped cartridge, the lower portion 0! 
which has a bore of .500. This rifle fired a cartridge containing 80 
grains of cordite and threw a 480-grain bullet with a muzzle \e- 
locity of about 2,150 foot-seconds—a very powerful weapon. ‘Tlie 
action was on the falling block principle, one of the strongest 
actions known. vi 
The other rifle I carried was a .450-400 made by Willis™ 
Evans of Pall Mall, London, double-barreled, throwing a 4!")- 
grain bullet propelled by 60 grains of cordite, with about t'° 
same muzzle velocity as the other rifle. The single-barreled ri‘'¢ 
could be very quickly reloaded when required, and with the 
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ble-barrel one had the opportunity of firing two shots with 
it rapidity without removing the rifle from one’s shoulder or 
ring the aim. I am aware that in the United States double- 
eled rifles are hardly if ever used, but it is the general prac- 
of English sportsmen to use such rifles against dangerous 
e, and considering that I have made use of them for about 
ity-five years, it was natural that I should take one as my 
f weapon to Alaska. 
’s bear lay dead just at the first bench below the low hills 
h lay directly behind our camp. We soon made our way up 
of the many short spurs onto a sort of plateau which 
-:retched for some few hundred yards on the top of these low hills 
before the real climb started, which would take us into the moun- 
This plateau was covered with short scrub, stones and 
leer moss, and the walking was fairly good going. There 
many small depressions which made the stalking easy. We 
had only been on the plateau a few min- 
utes when we spotted a light-colored bear 
out 2 miles away. This bear looked 
bigger than anything I had seen, and Andy 
thought that it was a fairly big one, so we 
decided to try and get up to it. The bear 
ared to be feeding and was absolutely 
listurbed. Our stalk did not take long, 
was there any difficulty attached to 
it; from the commencement the wind was 
blowing steadily in our faces and there 


was plenty of broken ground between us 
ind the bear, which enabled us to keep 
out of sight. 


When we had arrived at a point about 
300 yards away from where the bear was 
we stopped to carefully study the position 
and to make quite sure that we should be 
able to approach without being held up 
by unsuitable ground. The bear was now 
in a small depression and when we stood 

we could see the outline of its back 
quite clearly. It still looked a good-sized 
bear. What we wanted to do was to get 
to the edge of the ridge which shut the 
bear more or less out of view, and we 
reckoned that from this ridge we should 
be within 30 or 40 yards of our quarry. 


WE MOVED along, but presently 
Y came to a place where the ground 
was a little higher than the spot from 
where we had last had a look at the bear, 
and here we commenced to crawl, getting a small rock between 
us and where we thought the bear was. I was carrying the single- 
barreled rifle, Andy the double. When I started to crawl I con- 
cluded that unconsciously I opened my rifle and took out the 
shell, which I placed in my pocket. I no doubt did this from 
habit, it being obviously unwise to have a shell in the chamber of 
one’s rifle when crawling thru short scrub pushing a rifle ahead. 
When we got to the rock, which was almost on the edge of the 
rising ground, on the other side of which was our bear, we stopped 
to straighten up and have a look at the bear. As I slowly peered 
uund the rock I saw that the animal was moving across our front 
ind slightly toward us. The rise in the ground tailed away to 
our left and the bear was evidently making in that direction. 
If it continued in the direction it was heading it would prob- 
ably pass us to the left about 30 yards away. Seeing the bear 
moving off like this, and being anxious to get Andy’s opinion re- 
garding whether it thought it was one big enough to shoot or 
I 
{ 


T 


I turned around to Andy and whispered to him whether he 
rould see it. He said he could not—he was a little behind me and 
his position the bear was invisible. 
in the meantime I had quite forgotten that I had removed 

‘hell from my rifle. I turned round toward the bear and then 
plainly saw it to my left, passing in front of me, providing a 
ng” shot at about 30 yards. I did not wait to hear what Andy 
to say regarding its size, but pulled on the bear. As I ‘had 
hell in my rifle, of course nothing happened. Andy, hearing 
‘plosion, naturally thought I had not pulled the trigger, and 
seeing the bear properly for the first time whispered in my 
\ot to fire at it, as he did not think it was a very big one and 
probably a female anyway. 
thought I had had a misfire, still forgetting about the re- 
il of the shell and, gently opening the breach of the rifle, 
to my intense astonishment that the chamber was empty. I 
tly slipped in a shell and as quietly closed the breach. Now 
d made another mistake, which I did not realize at the time, 
it was this: After one has pulled the trigger of a falling 
‘k rifle the shell is ejected by a sharp downward pull of the 
ler lever which opens and closes the breach. This ejects the 
| and recocks the action. By opening the breach quietly and 
sing it equally quietly I had not cocked the rifle, so I now had 


a loaded rifle in my hand, but it was uncocked and was, in that 
condition, quite useless. 


N THE meantime what had become of the bear? Well, th 

bear was still almost in the same place as when I had tried to 
fire at is, because the narration of these foolish mistakes of mine 
has taken much longer than the execution of them. As the bear 
moved on our sheltering rock was now of no use and a slight 
sideways movement of its head disclosed to the bear the fact 
that something was wrong with the rock, and it stopped and 
turned round in our direction. Now we did another foolish thing, 
which might have got us into serious trouble. We stood up and 
tried to “shoo” the bear away. 

I had made up my mind not to fire at it, taking Andy’s advice 
that we should be able to get something better later on, and not 
wanting to shoot the bear any longer, and considering that it 





The author and bear No. 2—a big fellow. Note the swamp in which he was killed 


was facing us at about 30 yards, probably not having the slight- 
est idea what we were, we thought that a slight demonstration 
which would disclose to the bear the fact that we were human 
beings, would soon put it well on its way in the opposite direc- 
tion. Not a bit of it. The bear stood its ground, and blew his 
nose at us. He could not get our wind, so I suppose did not real- 
ize that we were humans. We began to get a little uneasy, not 
because we thought there was any real danger, but because I 
thought that I might have to shoot a bear which we had decided 
was not good enough to shoot. 

The bear “looked sort of mean,” so Andy described it after- 
wards, and, still blowing his nose at us, took a step or two in our 
direction. We backed and Andy said that he believed he was 
going to attack us. Some kind fairy put it into my head to take 
the double-barreled rifle and give Andy the single—I do not know 
why I did that except that I suppose the moment the idea of a 
charge suggested itself my instinct asked for two shots instead of 
one to meet any difficulty that might come along—and the next 
thing we were aware of was the bear with a loud snort coming 
right out at us. 

I must admit I did not think up to the last moment that the 
bear would charge. When about 15 yards away it received my 
400-grain bullet in the chest and went a beautiful crumpler—right 
on its head. Before one could wink that bear was spinning round 
on the ground, tumbling about on its head and throwing itself 
backwards, the whole performance being carried out with the 
most amazing rapidity. It made no noise, however. I fired my 
second barrel at the whirling mass of fur, which probably missed 
any vital spot, because the bear then managed to get on its legs 
and simply spouted blood from the enormous hole in its chest. 
By this time I had reloaded and fired again, hitting it thru th 
shoulder, which again brought the bear to the ground and pro- 
duced some wonderful evolutions on the part of the animal. 

While this was going on I was conscious of hearing the most 
extraordinary noise from Andy behind me, which I was unable to 
understand. I had naturally no time to ask him what it was all 
about. Suddenly the bear remained still for the fraction of a 
second, which made me think that the end was near, then picked 
itself up and started to shuffle off away from me but slightly 
across my front. This gave me a perfect chance behind its 
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It is located under large right-hand rock shown in 
accompanying iilustration 


A bear bathing pool. 


shoulder, which immediately put it down for good. “Huh! 
Huh!!” said Andy, and then, “What the hell is the matter with 
this damned gun?” Andy had been trying to fire off the rifle at 
the charging bear, and, of course, as already related, it was so 
fixed that it could not go off. Later on I explained to Andy what 
had happened, but he shook his head a good deal. I think he 
must have written me down as a pretty good ass, which is exactly 
what I was on this particular occasion. 


HEN we came to examine the bear we were not disap- 

pointed. It was a female but in magnificent fur. Her coat 
was very long and of a most beautiful golden shade, edged off 
with darker coloring on the chest and belly. 

The bear had fallen in a good spot to enable us to skin her 
out fairly easily, and when that job was done we made our way 
back to camp. Andy and I discussed at considerable length the 
behavior of the bear. Up to that time I would never have be- 
lieved that a wild animal unwounded and without young—this 
bear was without cubs—would drive an attack home without the 
slightest provocation. I do not know that I believe it now. The 
indictment against this bear would certainly be a strong one if 
charged with an unprovoked assault; but was it an assault? The 
bear had not, in fact could not get our wind. All bears are no- 
toriously short-sighted and short-tempered, and all it saw was 
two figures making extraordinary movements and horrible noises. 
I feel sure that she had not the slightest idea of what it was be- 
fore her, and being uncertain she ran at us to frighten us away. 
That is my reading of the phenomenon of the “charge” of this 
bear, and I cannot believe that it was an unprovoked assault 
against human beings with knowledge aforethought. 

I heard so many stories against the brown bear, so many ex- 
pressions of hatred against it for its unprovoked assaults against 
human beings, that I was anxious to experience something of the 
sort myself. Well, I had my experience and I am still uncon- 
vineed that the bear is the bad character that some people try 
to make out it is. I think it is the same with many large-bodied 
and large-hearted animals all over the world. At times they re- 
taliate and kill the hunter or would-be hunter and they get a bad 
reputation which they do not really deserve. 

In the Malay Peninsula the species of wild cattle peculiar to 
that country, known as the seladang, is considered in popular 
opinion to be an exceptionally fierce beast which is hunted at 
one’s peril. This is, of course, absolute nonsense. Seladang are 
no different from other wild animals, most of which are intolerant 
of the scent or presence of man. 
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The following morning, the 12th of June, we decided to move 
our camp up Izembek Creek to a spot where the creek forked. 
about 10 miles from our present camp. We sent the Indian pack. 
ers over to Cold Bay with the two skins we had got. Alphonse 
was the happy possessor of a dory which he had found on the 
beach of Bering Sea on the west side of Moffat Cove, and we 
utilized this dory for the transport of our outfit to the new camp 
site. We sent Alphonse up the river with the dory and the rest 
of us went overland to the spot decided on for our camp. 

We skirted a large plain thru which Izembek Creek runs, and 
on our way up saw many signs of bears and caribou. We also saw 
two white swans, probably whistling swans, obviously mating. 
We got to the site of our camp about mid-day and were soon 
busy clearing a place for our settlement. In the afternoon I went 
out below our camp, where there was a small creek running into 
Izembek Creek, which produced a good basket of brook trout. In 
the evening, after the trout had been cleaned by the cook, Mrs. 
Simmons, and been placed outside the cook tent, a mink came out 
of the little creek close to our camp and helped himself to our 
dinner. 


1. following day, which was bright and hot, Andy and | 
went up the main creek after bear. We saw five or six, but 
nothing big and consequently not worth going after. The season 
was now rather late and the result was that the alders, being in 
full leaf, it was very difficult to locate the bears except very early 
in the morning and late in the evening, when they were more 
likely to be found on the open patches of grass rather than in the 
shelter of the alders. However, we were unable to rectify this 
now and had to make the best of what was undoubtedly a re- 
gretable state of affairs, for which we were not to blame. 

The next morning Andy and I went up the other side of the 
creek until we came to the foot of the mountains, part of the 
spurs from Mount Pavlof. Here we located a sow bear and two 
yearling cubs, which we watched for some time. Altho we cov- 
ered a good deal of ground during the day we were again unable 
to locate any bear which appeared to come up to the standard 
of size which we hoped to find. 

On the 14th of June Andy and I went right up to the head of 
Izembek Creek and into the mountains. On our way up the 
creek we saw six caribou (Rangifer grantt) which we came upon 
at close range in a small grass clearing. The wind was blowing 
directly across the clearing, and the caribou were in such a posi- 
tion that they were unable to get our scent. They stared at us for 
a few moments at a range of possibly 50 yards—two of them had 
the makings of very fine antlers, but were, of course, at this time 
of year, still in velvet and incompletely developed—when they 
wheeled round and made at full speed for the mouth of the small 
grass clearing which would take them into the main plain. This 
maneuver would carry them directly across our wind and I whis- 
pered to Andy to watch carefully and see exactly what they did 
when they got our scent. Their action was most astonishing 
Directly they got our scent the six caribou stopped dead as if 
they had come up against a fence, wheeled round and dashed 
back into the small clearing, stopping again and staring hard in 
our direction. I suppose they did not wish to take to the moun- 
tains, but they also did not wish to cross our scent. However, the 
leader of the herd made another dash for the invisible barrier 
which had turned them before, and being a few yards ahead of 
the other five, apparently made up his mind to go thru. This he 
did without any hesitation and was followed almost immediately 
by the other five. It was extremely interesting to see the way 
these caribou pulled up on the first occasion when they got our 
scent, altho the sight of two human beings had not had any very 
alarming effect on-their sensibilities. 


E FOLLOWED up a spur coming down from the moun- 
tains and, reaching a ridge which looked into a small val- 
ley some 500 feet below us, saw a sow bear with two yearlings 
playing in the grass and scrub which was interspersed amongst 
small patches of alders. We watched these bears thru our glasses 
for some time. There was nothing to shoot in front of us, but 
the antics of the bears were quite sufficient to keep us interested. 
Presently, however, out of a patch of alders close to where th 
bears were there came a large male bear. He looked to me to bé 
quite the biggest bear we had seen up te date, but Andy did not 
think that he was anything to be enthusiastic about. He was 12 
good fur, which was very dark in color. We noticed almost imine- 
diately that he was lame in his off hind foot. The moment he 
approached the sow and cubs the former hustled her cubs away 
into the alder patch and stood up in front of the boar. The boa! 
did not attempt to go very close to the sow—I suppose she tol 
him in bear language to keep away—but the moment the sow 
moved off the boar followed. 

It was apparent to us that the sow thought a good deal n 
of her cubs than she did of the boar, and whether she was airai' 
for the cubs, that is to say, that the boar might interfere with 
them, or not, it is impossible to say; but she undoubtedly, 5° 
soon as the boar appeared on the scene, made up her mind to 2°! 
away from him with her cubs without undue delay. 
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Her strategy was remarkable. Whether she knew or not that 
boar was lame I cannot say, but she immediately started 
stling her cubs ahead of her up the steepest part of the moun- 

n that arose in a gigantic precipice in front of us. The sow 
nd a deep gulley which cut a gash in the cliff and selected this 
ier route. The boar started to follow the sow, but was evi- 
tly thoroly fed up. He did not like to give up his objective, 
at the same time he did not want at all to climb the moun- 
or wallow thru the deep snow, in the wake of the sow. It 
; very hot, the old boar’s coat was still pretty long and the 
rtion of climbing up the mountain on a lame leg must have 
<ed his energies to the utmost. 
The sow and the cubs thought nothing of going straight up the 
yuntain, but the old boar about every 20 or 30 yards lay down 
the snow, sometimes on his back, sometimes on his face, our 
classes revealing the fact that he was distinctly distressed and 
et after his exertions. He might truthfully be described as 
ig “all hot and bothered.” We watched them, I suppose, for a 
couple of hours. Up and up went the sow and the cubs, until 
hey disappeared over the ridge far above the glade in ‘which 
1ey had been playing. By that time the old boar was not more 
than half way up the mountain, but he plodded steadily on, his 
ilts getting more and more frequent, until finally he also dis- 
ppeared over the snow-line at exactly the same place where the 
w had passed with her cubs. I could not help thinking of the 
em of “Excelsior,” and I hope that the boar’s persistence was 
uly rewarded at some future date. 
Before the boar had started to climb the mountain he had 
ssed underneath a small bluff which was directly below us and 
could undoubtedly have got very close to him if we had 
inted to shoot him, but on Andy’s expression of opinion that 
the boar was not one of the largest size I decided not to go after 

m. We certainly had as an ample reward for sparing him a 

iost entertaining picture of these bears climbing the mountain. 


HE next morning we went out in another direction; in this 
case straight across the plain from camp, and saw what ap- 
peared to be a big boar bear traveling across the nigger-heads at 
great pace, obviously with some object in view. We found 
shortly afterward that the object was a sow bear on the other 
side of the valley, and later on we saw them traveling together 
ong the hillside, which was very fairly covered with alders. We 
ssed the plain, but altho by this time we had lost the exact 
locality of where the bears were, we were able to make a detour 
{ get above the large alder patch into which they had pre- 
usly disappeared. 
Unfortunately the wind was very bad and we had the mortifi- 
cation of seeing the boar bear, which was a shootable beast, dis- 
ear at great speed from the alders some considerable distance 
m where we were. We saw no sign of the sow. The hot weather 
loubtedly had a disastrous effect on the direction of the wind 
rom our point of view, because the valley where we were 
camped, leading up to several narrow gorges surmounted by snow- 
clad mountains, acted as a funnel up which the wind blew stead- 
lv nearly all day. We were in the position of giving any bears 
that were at the head of the valley our scent almost before we 
‘t camp. It was therefore difficult to get anywhere near the 
ground which we wanted to prospect for bear without running 
‘ risk of advertising our presence beforehand. There was, how- 





ever, no way of getting into the head of the valley except by the 
plain, the mountains on both sides being very steep and rugged 
and we simply had to make the best of a bad job. 

We saw also three or four other bears during the day, but none 
of them were up to the mark. There was a small reddish-furred 
bear which seemed to live in the swamp opposite our camp; we 
saw him there several mornings. 

During the next two or three days we had no luck in.“con- 
necting up” with any big bear, but we saw five or six bears 
every time we went out. There was one small valley in which 
there was a sow with three cubs. This sow was generally in evi- 
dence on a large snow-slide where the cubs seemed to find plenty 
to amuse them. 

One day we saw two big bears come across from the south 
side of the valley, and, traveling at a great speed, disappear into 
the mountains on the north side. Mr. Gilfillan, whose camp was 
in Leonard’s Harbor, was hunting in a valley which ran parallel 
to the valley of Izembek Creek, and I think it is quite possible 
that the two bears we saw had been frightened or disturbed by 
him. With my glasses one day I saw Mr. Gilfillan and his guides 
about 3 miles away, on the mountain side to the south of our 
camp. 

The day we saw the two bears crossing the valley we followed 
the direction they had taken, and altho we never came anywhere 
near them, we found a place in the thick alders on a steep hill- 
side where the previous winter several bears had “holed up.” 
They had made, at some time or other, enormous excavations in 
the hillside, and probably these “holes” had been used more 
than one season. 


HE astonishing pace at which a bear covers country has to be 

seen to be believed. These two bears seemed to cross from 
south to north of the Izembek Valley in a few minutes, altho 
where they crossed was a distance of at least 2 miles. They did 
not appear to be running, but simply walking very fast. An ex- 
amination of the tracks of a big bear will disclose the fact that 
when the beast is walking fast his hind foot does not step on the 
track made by his fore foot but overlaps it by a foot or 18 inches. 
This long stride is no doubt what accounts for the pace at which 
they travel. 

On the 18th of June I decided to make a small side trip with 
Andy up a tributary of Izembek Creek. I spent the morning fish- 
ing, and caught some nice brook trout, but took good care to have 
these trout placed in some position which would enable us to eat 
them. The mink had had quite enough last time. 

In the evening Andy and I took two small packs across the 
creek and up to the tributary where we intended to stop the night. 
We came across the track of a very big bear, but the track was 
old and there was no sign of the bear being then in the locality. 
This track measured no less than 17 inches in length. It was, of 
course, the track of a hind foot. 

Altho it was very hot when we were crossing the plain, an icy 
cold wind was blowing down from the glacier at the head of the 
creek and we got the full benefit of it when we reached the nar- 
row portion of the valley. We found, however, a sheltered spot 
under some alders, where we made a very comfortable temporary 
shelter. Later on in the evening we saw a light-colored bear 
coming down the valley toward us. It crossed the creek and went 

up onto a bench behind our camp. I could 

no doubt have shot this bear had it been 

big enough, but here again we were dis- 

appointed, the animal on closer examina- 

tion proving to be only a medium-sized 

one. The bears were now rutting; were 
| moving about rapidly and covering a 
great deal of ground. The salmon had not 
commenced to run up the creeks and it 
would be more or less a matter of luck 
whether one would be able to locate a big 
bear or not. There were a number of bears 
in this valley and in the mountains sur- 
rounding it, but as I have said before, the 
alders being in full leaf and the weather 
being hot, the big fellows were invisible 
during the greater part of the day. 

It was pretty cold during the night, but 
in the morning after a good breakfast of 
mush and fried bacon we went up to the 
head of the creek, failing to see any signs 
of big bears. We returned to our main 
camp about mid-day and in the afternoon 
I caught a few more brook trout. 

While I had been away E. had shot a 
nice male bear in good fur, but it was not 
a very large beast. 

We decided to move camp and go down 
to the Bering Sea side of Izembek Creek, 


ear Rocks. The ground around these rocks was covered with bear trails which radiated from them to a place called Moffat Cove. 


in al directions, similar to trail in foreground 


(To be continued.) 
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P. O. Beaulieu 


Mr. Beaulieu is now in the very heart of the Kenai Peninsula moose country adjacent to 
Lake Tustumena, where he says there are undoubtedly more moose to the square mile than 
In the first installment he described his trip from the 
Kussilof River to Lake Tustumena, thence to the headwaters of Indian 
a sheep hunter's paradise—where he bagged a beautiful specimen of ram; his return 
In this, the second and concluding in- 
stallment, he bags a big moose and another bear, then proceeds to an entirely different sec- 
tion of Alaska some 400 miles north of Seward, on the Healy River, where he brings down 
a second worth-while ram and three caribou to comp’‘ete his bag limit 


n any other section of the globe. 
nainland, up the 4 
River 
to the lake and the killing of two nice black bears. 





Left Miner’s cabin on Healy 

River. Starting for sheep camp. 
Right—Good sheep country. 
Dval—Sherman and Horner with 
the author’s ram, killed in the 
Healy River district. 





Part II 


(Hue next seven days 
r were spent in intensive 
hunting. I saw more moose 
in that week than the ordi- 
nary moose hunter will see 
in a life-time. The fewest 
we saw In one day was about 
iwenty, and the most was between sixty and seventy. They ran 
about one-fourth bulis, the balance cows and calves. Calves wert 
unusually scarce, running about one to every five or six cows. 
The only reason the old-timers could give for this was a late 
spring with much bad weather, which caused many of the calves 
to perish. During the first six days out not a single bull was seen 
that was out of the velvet. We saw some very good heads run- 
ning from 60 to 65 inches. One old fellow had an enormous right 
antler, with big beam, good brow horn, wide spread and well- 
pointed, while his left antler was but a short, stubby affair. It 
had probably been injured when young and its growth stunted. 
Another day across a low, open valley we saw a large black 
bear feeding on blue-berries. Back in the timber we could see 
three cow moose watching him. As there were generally bulls 
where there were cows, we made a hurried circle, intending to 
stalk both. We made a good approach under plenty of cover and 
with wind in our favor, but when we reached our objective both 
bear and moose were gone. Either the bear had scared the moose 
or the moose had scared the bear, or both may have happened— 
anyway, our stalk resulted in a goose egg. 

One afternoon when conditions were idea for stalking we 
found four bulls and five cows feeding near the edge of green 
timber. One of the bulls carried a very large set of antlers, but 
we couldn’t determine whether they were out of the velvet. As 
they worked their way into the timber we circled down-wind from 
them, slowly worked our way right into the midst of them, at 
times crouching so as to keep behind cover, then down on hands 
and knees, and again flat on the ground. We had passed two cows 
less than 50 feet away. A small bull about 75 feet away saw us, 
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but as we froze in our positions he looked at us a few moments, 
then continued feeding. Ahead of us not more than 100 feet was 
a large bull and a cow. The bull had a fine set of antlers w1!! 
about a 55-inch spread, but still in the velvet. To our right and 
not over 50 feet away, behind a clump of green brush, we co! 
see the occasional movement of another set of antlers, but cou 
not get into position to study them closely. We were surround: 
with moose, and hardly dared to move. The cow ahead had se: 
us and was suspicious. Suddenly she must have got a noseful 0! 
our scent, for like a flash she wheeled and away she went crashing 
thru the timber, the bull at her heels. Then came the stamped 

and in all directions moose crashed and plunged thru the th 

underbrush and green timber, and we bid good-by to the Ig 
antlers whose owner had managed so well to keep out of sig 


N SATURDAY, the 5th, we moved to a tributary of C 

Creek, but nearer the district where we were seeing the m 
moose. This meant a saving of about 5 miles walking each d 
The moose flats have few distinctive land marks by which ca! 
may be located, but this particular camping spot had none at 4 
Sunday we started out early and made a wide detour into terr!- 
tory south and west. At noon a steady drizzle started in, whi 
continued until the next morning. 

About 3 o’clock we: headed for camp and had gone but a sh« 
distance when we ran into cows and calves. As we were workin: 
our way toward them, Bill, who was some distance ahead, call: 
to me, “What’s that white animal?” As he spoke the anim 
moved and I caught a flash of white thru the green timber. B 
had got a fairly good view of its hind quarters only, and it look: 
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, him like a moose. All I saw was a flash of white. Had we 
en an albino moose? Some of the old-timers on the Kenai say 
ey have seen albinos, but to my knowledge none has ever been 
illed. 
Caribou are practically extinct in that section, and they sel- 
m mingle with moose, so it is hardly probable that it was a 
ribou. We looked long and carefully, but our mysterious ani- 
il had completely vanished. Badly disappointed and thoroly 
enched, we again started for camp. The drizzle and fog now 
tirely obliterated every landmark and all we could do was 
ivel in what we knew was the general direction of camp. Nine 
clock found that much-desired objective still missing, and as 
e darkness and tangle of grass, brush and down-timber greatly 
ipeded our progress, we finally 
stopped and held a consultation. 
We decided that we were not 
st, but that the exact mathe- 
itical location of camp was 
then unknown to us, and as we 
were near a nice clump of spruce 
which would afford good shelter, 
ind a convenient pile of down- 
timber which would furnish 
plenty of heat, and as we were 
tired, hungry and wet, it was 
the consensus of opinion that 
here was a good place to “ 
wash,” and “siwash” we did. It 
was a matter of moments to 
have a roaring fire, after which 
we stripped, dried our clothing 
ind curled up under a spruce, 
there to spend a more or less 
comfortable night. Daylight re- 
vealed that we were on a knoll 
directly back of and within a 
stone’s throw of our first camp, 
nd only an’ hour’s walk from 
our second camp. Horner was 
ip cooking breakfast, which 
looked mighty good to us, since 
light sandwich had been our 
only nourishment in twenty- 
four hours of hard work. 
Tuesday we started out with 
the intention of getting a head. 
Less than ten minutes from 
imp we ran into a cow and a 
calf. By noon we had seen ten 
bulls and some thirty cows and 
calves. Shortly after noon we 
located two bulls and a cow in 
i clump of green timber and 
ibout 100 yards away. One 
seemed to have a fair set of 
intlers out of the velvet and I 
decided to end my moose hunt 
then and there. I took a careful 
m at his left shoulder and 
fired. Apparently untouched, he 
wheeled and started thru the 
timber and I followed with an- 
ther shot, which failed to stop 
m. A short run brought us up 
'o him lying down, and as he 
rang to his feet and stood 
roadside I again fired at his 
ft shoulder, and again he nev- 
flinched. I began saying 
hings to myself. Could I have 
the “buck” and be missing at 
at short distance, or was I 
hooting blanks? A fourth shot 
med at the same spot and he 
umbled. My three shots had 
sone true and were grouped 
vithin a radius of less than 12 
nches. My running shot had 
truck him just ahead of the 
ft hip and ranged forward to 
the right shoulder. Four shots 
irom my Model 95 Winchester, 
30-caliber, 220-grain bullet, be- 
fore that old warrior had gone 
lown for the count! I had killed 
three brownies the year before 
with the same gun, and every 
one had been knocked off his 
feet by the first shot. It is re- 


sl- 


markable how much punishment some of these wilderness dwell- 
ers will take. We found the antlers practically free from velvet, 
perfect brow horns, thirteen points on each side, good palms and 
55-inch spread. I had seen several larger heads and I am hoping 
they will still be there on my next trip. 

That afternoon Mel had found a patch of raspberries which 
had been raided by a bear a short time previously, but he had 
overlooked enough so that Mel was able to pick a half gallon, 
and we celebrated the conclusion of our hunt on the Kenai Pe- 


Upper—Sheep camp. 

Oval—Sherman and Horner with woodland caribou killed by Mr. Beaulieu. 

Lower—Main camp (trapper’s cabin) on Healy River, showing a portion 
of the trophus. 
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ninsula that night by feasting on 
mulligan, beans, bannock and 
berries. 


be WAS with deep regret that 
we broke camp Thursday 
morning, bid good-by to Camp 
Freeman, turned our backs on 
this wonderful game _ paradise 
and started on our return trip 
down the lake to the Kussilof 
River. By 1 o’clock we had 
reached the head of the Big 
Moose Horn Rapids, where 
Kaiser took charge of the boat 
and we began one of the most 
thrilling river trips I have ever 
taken. Kaiser is a past master 
at handling a boat in fast water, 
and we came thru these rapids 
without a mishap, altho it 
looked at times as tho we sure- 
ly would be dashed to pieces on 
some of the many big boulders 
that lurked in the bed of the 
river. 

After passing the Little Moose 
Horn Rapids, about three- 
fourths of a mile in 
length and white 
most of the way, 
Kaiser turned the 
oars over to Mr. 
Kellar. Just below 
the foot of these 
rapids.is still anoth- 
er short rapid divid- 
ed into two cur- 
rents by a small is- 
land Kellar chose 
the narrower of the 
two channels and as 
we rounded a sharp 
bend a large boul- 
der covered with 
about 4 inches of 
water loomed up in 
the middle of the 
channel. Kellar 
strained every mus- 
cle to get between 
it and the outer 
shore, but he had 
miscalculated the 
force of the current. We were bearing down on the boulder broad- 
side, which spelled sure disaster. Realizing his danger, he gave 
one more desperate stroke which swung the stern of the dory 
around and we slipped up on the boulder lengthwise. For an in- 
stant the lower side of the boat dipped water and we hung deli- 
cately balanced between safety and a serious spill. Suddenly the 
swift current caught the stern of the boat, swung it down stream, 
and off we slid right side up and thus narrowly averted what 
might easily have been a catastrophe. The water was deep, cold, 
and swift, and, encumbered as we were with boots and heavy 
clothing, some of us might have had trouble reaching shore. We 
arrived at Williamson’s fox ranch shortly before 4 o’clock and 
thus completed in three hours a trip that had required a day and 
a half going in the opposite direction. 

That night on high tide we pulled out of the Kussilof into 
Cook’s Inlet, bound for Seldovia. A stiff sou’wester which we ran 
into head-on about midnight, clogged feed pipes, a balky gas en- 
gine and a shortage of gas, kept all hands busy and on the anxious 
seat most of the night. As our little boat was buffeted and tossed 
about, and I clung with arms and legs wrapped around the mast, 
my mind went back to the broad plains of South Dakota and to 
our favorite pastime, the rodeo. “Ride ’er, cowboy!” I could 
hear the wild winds shrieking, and I blushed with shame as I 
stuck to my mount and pulled leather like the veriest tenderfoot. 

Our balky engine sputtered her way into the little harbor of 
Seldovia at 8 o’clock the next morning. We were worn and 
weary after the tense strain of the night, but thankful that we 
had not fared worse. You may search the seven seas, but I 
doubt if you will find so small a body of water that can kick 
up so nasty a sea in so short a time as can Shelikof Straits or 
Cook’s Inlet. 

The two weeks following were spent trying to get into the 
Healy River country. Patience is a virtue to be cultivated in 
Alaska, and he who waits will in time be rewarded. Boats are de- 
layed by cargoes, weather and tides; trains are held up by wash- 
outs, snowslides and landslides. Fickle Fortune seemed dis- 
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Upper—The author and one of his caribou. 


-Caribou in the Healy River district; divide between Savage and Dry creeks. 
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pleased with us for the time be- 
ing, but finally allowed us to ar- 
rive at camp 15 miles up t! 
Healy River, Friday, Septe: 
ber 25. 


T HEALY we had added : 
our party J. P. Sherma 
an old-time prospector, hunt 
and trapper, who knew eve: 
foot of the country and whe: 
the game ranged. The _ head- 
waters of the Healy and Mood 
rivers is a powerful sheep cou: 
try, and one which the troph 
hunter seldom visits. The firs: 
day out we saw about fift 
sheep, some fair rams but most- 
ly ewes and lambs. We met on 
band of ewes and lambs coming 
down from the higher levels 
where a heavy fall of snow had 
covered their feed. They dis- 
liked very much to turn back 
and allowed us to herd them 
like tame sheep for over a mil 
They kept from 200 to 300 yards 
ahead of us, often turning to 
see if we still fol- 
lowed, finally head- 
ing off into a sid 
canyon and waiting 
until we passed, aft- 
er which they re- 
sumed their journey 
into lower country 
The following day 
we located a smal! 
band of sheep on 
high point across 
the river not far 
from camp. One 
was a ram with wha: 
appeared to be 
good-sized head 
Our first problem 
was to get across 
Many of these Alas- 
kan streams are too 
shallow to swim and 
too deep to wad: 
comfortably. W: 
selected a 
where the river was 
broken up into several smaller channels, and after considerable 
labor managed to pile enough large rocks in the larger chann¢ 
so that if you were an experienced equilibrist and a sure-footed 
jumper, and if you didn’t slip, and if the rush of the current 
didn’t sweep you off your feet—then there was a possibility o! 
negotiating the crossing without getting wet. Sherman and Horn- 
er, being old sourdoughs, made the crossing beautifully. I fol- 
lowed bravely, did a good job of jumping and balancing until th: 
last leap, when my footing rolled out from under me and I landed 
full length in the swift, cold waters of the Healy. That water was 
thoroly wet and so was I. After emptying boots and wringing ou 
socks, we made our stalk, which ended in disappointment, as th: 
ram had left for parts unknown. 

A big-game hunt isn’t a perfect success without a few disa)- 
pointments. Monday, the 28th, was my unlucky day. We climb: 
a high ridge where we had seen three large rams the previou- 
evening, and hunted the mountain over carefully but could find 
no trace of them. As we were descending and had about reach¢ 
the bottom I saw what at first I took to be a ram feeding abou 
200 yards below us. The noise of our descent must have attracté 
his attention, for he turned and looked toward us, when the ra! 
proved to be a silvertip bear of a very light color. I took 
snap shot at him and he dropped, biting at his back as he wen 
down. Then he was up and away, and the person who thinks tha 
a bear is awkward and lacks speed has never seen one with amb 
tions to be elsewhere instanter. For speed he can make a presen'- 
day flapper look like cold molasses running up hill. Several mo! 
shots at him failed to connect and he finally disappeared aroun: 
a point on the opposite side of the valley. Two days later when 
again hunting in this locality we picked up his tracks. He had 
slowed down to a walk, and for 3 or 4 miles, wherever we could 
find his tracks in the occasional patches of snow, a wolverine had 
followed right after him. We finally lost him high up on the slop: 
of a mountain that had been swept bare of snow. It was Sher- 
man’s opinion that he was hard hit and that the rapacious wol!- 
verine was following in hopes of getting some easy feed. 
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“HAT night we decided we were not near enough to the head- 
i i waters of the Healy to be in the best game country, so the 
xt morning we assembled a light “siwash” outfit and started for 
forks of the Healy, 8 miles farther up. We had hardly left 
-)e eabin when Sherman saw a bull caribou high up on the bench 
ross the river, head up in the air, and coming straight for us. 
sat down and awaited developments. He was very curious, 

nd occasionally would stop and look in our direction. Probably 
was looking for his soul-mate 

d hoped his quest about end- 

i_a fatal error in judgment, 
; it soon proved to be. He 
.me off the bench down to the 
-ravel bar of the river, thén be- 
van to show signs of uneasiness 
nd started circling to get down 
vind. As he had a fair head, I 
nened fire and brought him 
own with a shoulder shot. 

The next day we again had a 
visit from a bull caribou. We 
had worked our way to the top 
fa high ridge so that we might 
cet a better view of a lone ram 

a point on the opposite side 

f the valley. This bull had evi- 
lently seen us from some dis- 
‘ance as he suddenly came up 
ut of a deep draw, headed 
-traight for us. We were now in 

quandary, as the bull had a 
fair head and by this time we 
had decided that the ram had a 

rge head. It was impossible to 
get both. We chose the ram and 

t the caribou stalk us. At 300 

irds he circled down wind and 
got our scent, and it didn’t take 
iim long to lose all interest in 

Our ram saw the actions of 
the bull and must have con- 
luded that all was not well, as 
got up and started away on 
slow walk. He traveled around 
the side of the mountain about 
i mile, then stopped and began 
feeding. Then came our hur- 
ried stalk. 

Sheep-hunting is great sport, 
but racing up and down steep 
mountain sides, scaling almost 
perpendicular walls, rushing 
headlong over rock slides—all 
this strenuous expenditure of 
energy is more appropriate for 
he young man in his 20s than 
for a man nearing 50. The spirit 
s willing, but the flesh is, oh, 
iow weak! An hour’s hard work 

id we came up to our ram 
‘ceeding on the opposite side of a 

ich and 250 yards away. Tak- 

xg plenty of time to quiet 
wn and get my breath, I drew 

careful bead and let drive. I 

ught him in the left shoulder 

id he rolled over 200 feet be- 

re coming to a stop. He was 

n old-timer with a very good 

ad—28-inch spread, 41-inch 

irve and 14-inch base. 

This ended my sheep hunt, 
nd we now decided to look for 

ribou. The next morning, 

hile standing near our tent 
scussing which direction to go, 
> saw a bull caribou on the 
ivel bar up the right fork of 

e Healy and some 500 yards 

m camp. He was calmly 

oking us over. We made a 
uick run across the left fork of 

ie Healy to a ~oint of advan- 
ige. The bull had decided to 
iake for the same point. This 

as a fatal maneuver for him, 

s we met at 125 yards and he 
vas quickly added to my collec- 
ion, 






Acting on Sherman’s advice, we now moved camp to the head- 
waters of Dry Creek, where caribou are always plentiful, and 
where we had heard they were beginning to band up preparatory 
to their migration. This was 9 miles west of Healy and 32 miles 

(Concluded on Page 161) 


Upper—Kussilof River, Kenai Peninsula. 
Center—Posing for his picture. ; 
Lower—The author’s moose, killed on Kenai Peninsula. 
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Yucca Pete Beats a Drum 


uF WAS a setting out the other day just 
about a whoop and a holler from my 
shack, which distance was as far as I dared 
go and as near as I cared to be, as my help- 
meet was a doing of her Swedish move- 
ments—same being to jerk and haul the 
furniture and et cetera around into various 
and different positions and at the same 
time a casting about with a dust-rag. I 
pinted out to her (as usual) that it don’t 
do no manner of good to dust anything in 
a country like ourn, where there ain’t any- 
thing but dust and rocks and cactus and yuccas, but you know 
how obstinate and mulish some wimmin is. So she told me to 
clear out and tend to my own business, and that’s how I come to 
be a setting out there on a rock and a doing of nothing. 

Well, to get along with my yarn; I hadn’t been a setting 
there long, when my neighbor came a ambling along on an old 
crow-bait named Betsy and which in moments of enthusiasm he 
refers to as a mare hoss, and he throws me a letter. Now, Pard, I 
don’t get many letters and what few I do get generally has a black 
band around them and contains news to match. So, natcherly, I 
wondered who in tarnation could be a writing to me. I’set there 
a turning the letter over and over and a gazing at it from all 
angles until finally the bright idea occurred to me that whosoever 
it might be that wrote it maybe had signed it and I had best pry 
into the durn thing if I wanted to find out who. I busted her 
open on the spot, and consarn my hide if it weren’t from my 
brother Joe, whom I hadn’t heard of for nigh twenty years. He 
and I had staked out this place of mine out here, but after two 
years he had decided that it were too dry for him and left. His 
observation at that time was to the general effect that he in- 
tended to camp plumb down in the middle of some ocean for a 


spell 


Yucca Pete 


Pete had an intimate acquaintance with 
lizards, rattlers, tarantulas, red-hot des- 
ert sand and yucca trees thru long 
years of association in “Arizony.” But 
fish? Just something to dream about. 
Then, quite unexpectedly, there comes 
an opportunity for him to drop a sinker 
into “all the water in the world” and he 
learns that not all fish stories are fables 


It appeared from his letter that he ha 
read a article of mine and he had writté 
to know if we would come and visit wit! 
he and his wife at their home in a plac 
called Corpus Christi down in Texas. H: 
also mentioned that he would endeavor t 
show me what real fishing was if we would 
come. 


ELL, Pard, I set and I thought. Isu 
wanted to see my brother and to tr 
my hand at real water fishing as I had 
read in your magazine; but then, how about my Swede wife? | 
wouldn’t go nowheres without her along. Even if she is kinda 
high strung like and sometimes flies off the handle like a ten-cent 
hammer, she’s all I got, and durn lively company, too. I knew 
she wouldn’t want to spend the money for the journey. Not that 
I ain’t got the money and to spare, but the missus is a little mit: 
inclined towards parsimony. In fact, Pard, my neighbors inclin: 
towards the belief that she wouldn’t give two cents to see and 
hear Abe Lincoln re-deliver his Gettysburg speech. The way I ac- 
counts for this closeness is that her old man was one of them 
Sears & Roebuck farmers up in Ioway. So it were with strong 
misgivings that I finally ups and takes the letter in for her to read 
First off, she opines that she weren’t a going to leave th: 
United States, but I spiked that with a map. Then she recalled 
that one time a wave had wet up everybody in Corpus Christi and 
also liked to a ruined the place. That were a hard one for m« 
cause I hadn’t heard anything about it, but before I could scratch 
my head into thinking she had thought up another objection, 
same being that she didn’t have any clothes fitten for to wear. Ot 
course, I immediately went and got the mail-order catalog and 
turned to the clothes part and she just natcherly got so excited 
over it that she forgot all the objections and fell into the mood 
for traveling—kerplunk! And that explains 
how I happens to be a writing from Corpus 
Christi instead of from Yucca, Arizony. 
We got here this morning after a un- 
eventful journey excepting my wife rared 
on the dining car people about the high 
price of their feed and she couldn’t get set 
to the beds in the “Escanaba,” which same 
is the name of the traveling house we slept 
in during the journey. Joe met us at the 
depot and took us right out to his house, 
which is so high up on a bluff that Noah 
would a thought it was Mount Arrarat and 
it’s a durn cinch that no wave could ever 
reach it. Joe looked a mite older and was 
kind of bald of hair, but he insisted that it 
weren’t no baldness—said his eyebrows was 








a getting lower down on his face from 
frowning. His wife and mine got busy un- 
packing and a talking right away. So Joe 
asked me what I’d rather do or go fishing 
I said, “Fishing.” 


ELL, Joe produced two of the dang- 

dest biggest cane poles I ever seen 
or heard tell of. They were big around at 
the butt as my wrist and all of 18 foot long 
The line was tied right to the end of the 
pole and was about 35 foot long. It were a 
plumb heavy white line and it had a big 
cork float on it’ and a piece of lead that 
must have weighed a quarter pound. It 
sure weren’t anything like my “Baby Cat- 
skill” fly-rod that I uses to snag lizards 
with out in Arizony. Them cane poles sure 
were heavy. 

Joe said it were too late to go anywher 
much but we’d just amble out to the break- 
water and try our luck. We drove down to 
what he called a municipal pier and walked 
out to where he had a little motorboat tied 
up and started for the breakwater, which 
same is a pile of rocks about three whoops 
from shore. Joe said the government put 
it there to kinda calm down the waves. All 
around us the fish were a jumping up out of 
the water and I wanted to take a try at 
them, but Joe said they were “mullets” and 
just laughed at me. 
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Now,” said Joe to me, when we had climbed out on the 
kwater, “we'll bait up with these here shrimp.” And, with 
he fetched into a bucket he carried and brought out a crit- 
the like of which I had never seed before. Looked to me like 
ss betwixt a centerpede and a scorpion, only he had a snout 
. darning needle and was kinda pale colored. Well, Pard, 
its the hooks and told me to throw in my line just like he 
He says, “Keep your eye 'on the float and when it goes un- 
you jerk!” “And then what?” asks I. “Then use your own 
rment,” he answers. 
So, there we sets on the rocks, just like out in Arizony, only 
weren’t no cactus or yuceas or sand. All there was as far as 
iid see was water, but there were a plenty of that. Well, 
I kept on a setting and observing of that there float and 
a little time and I were durn near asleep and it seemed to 
that the float was a going under kinda slow like. I looked 
it Joe and he were a setting there calm and thoughtful a 
‘ing down his nose like a goose looking into a jug. So.I says, 
my float went under kinda slow like.” “Crab,” Joe answers 
less, “jerk him up.” I gave a jerk and sure enough it were a 
.ecording to the picters I’d seen of them there critters. The 
turned loose and I put on another shrimp. While I were a 
g this, Joe pulled in a fish he told me were a gulf trout, and 
ire is a pretty fish, too. 
Well, Pard, I throwed in my line again and kept right on 


a setting and a watching the float. Pretty soon it goes under 
slow like again. “Crab,” thinks I, and I give a jerk as per prev- 
ious instructions. But whatever it were, it jerked back so hard 
and so sudden it liked to a jerked me offen them rocks. “Gosh, 
Joe,” asks I, “how big do them crab critters git to be anyways?” 
Joe looked at me a straining with my rod all bent and said, 
“Crab nothing, you durn idjit, you’re hooked on a rock.” “Not 
unless a rock wiggles,” says I. Whatever it were, all of a sudden 
it gave the goldarndest jerk I ever felt. “Help! Help! Succor!” 
shouts I. “Well, I'll help you,” says Joe, as he scrambled over the 
rocks, “but you ain’t no right to be a calling me names.” He 
came around back of me and put one arm around my waist and 
took aholt of the pole with his other hand. “Put the butt down 
on the rock and grab aholt further up, you durn dumbell,” says 
Joe. Pard, he might just as well advised me to wipe my nose on 
a fish-hook cactus. That there pole butt was buried in my stom- 
ach almost to my backbone. I says, “Brace yourself—I’m going 
to heave in!” And I gave one tremenjus heave and up come the 
critter out of the water and onto the rocks. It and Joe and I all 
went down among the rocks together. 

Joe got to his feet first and pushed the critter over on the 
rocks. Then I got up and looked. There lay the doggondest fish 
I ever hoped to see. “What sort of a critter is he?” I asks Joe. 
“He’s a drum,” answers Joe. “Well,” says I, “there’s one drum 
that sure got beat!” 





MEAT FOR THE PAN 
F. W. Newman packs in a spike buck killed by him on Middle Creek, Cow Creek Canyon, southern Oregon. (Photo by J. W. W. Bokes.) 
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Wolf Hunt Directed 
by Airplane 


L. N. Merwin 


OLF hunting or coyote round-up is the popular term given 
a drive for coyotes on the Nebraska prairies. Several 
sections of land are surrounded by hunters, stationed at consid- 
eral intervals, who start at a given time toward the center of the 
territory for a round-up. As the territory covered becames less 
as the lines progress, the distance between the hunters decreases, 
giving less opportunity for the escape of game. Rabbit shooting 
furnishes the sport at the start of the drive and serves to arouse 
any coyotes in the territory. These wily fellows will naturally 
run from the firing, and if the lines are well completed with 
hunters, the coyotes will make for the center of the round-up. 
However, they have an uncanny way of picking any weak spots 
in the line, and if there is an opening of a few hundred yards, 
they are sure to find it and make their escape by a quick dash. 
It is the custom to appoint captains on the various lines, who 
ride horseback, keeping hunters informed as to weak places in the 
lines in an effort to prevent escapes. If the lines come in com- 





Pilot J. Hodgens Smith taking off in his airplane to direct the hunt 





View of advancing line soon after the start of the hunt 





The crowd that gathered around the center of the ring when the coyotes 
were auctioned off. There are ten coyotes on the wagon—count ’em 
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Newly elected president of the Izaak Walton League of America 








plete there is a very good chance usually to secure some coyote 
pelts. Shotguns only are used in these hunts, owing to the danger 
to hunters across the lines. 

It may seem that such a hunt is not giving the coyotes a 
chanee. However, these prairie wolves are so clever that often 
even a large bunch of hunters fail to make a kill. Quite often the 
report from a wolf hunt is to the effect that there were six or 
eight in the ring, but the south line over in Bill Brown’s pasture 
was weak and they all ran out that way. Not only will they pick 
the weak spots in the line, but we have seen them escape several 
times from the center of the ring after the round-up was prac- 
tically completed. It takes a good charge of shot to stop them, 
and even after being rolled over with a shot we have seen them 
get up and keep going out of the ring while the hunters started 
after them. Occasionally they will run at full speed straight at a 
hunter, and many times their speed is not accurately estimated 
and the shots will be over them, and the coyotes break for free- 
dom. 

A few years following the war, with field maneuvers fresh in 
their memories and love for the outdoors in their hearts, the 
members of the American Legion posts of Oxford, Stamford, 
Edison and Beaver City, Nebr., arranged to stage a wolf hunt. 
These four towns form the corners of a rectangle covering som: 
140 sections of land, over which it was decided to hold the coyote 
drive, making beyond a doubt the largest hunt of this kind ever 
held in the state. 

The posts set out in true legion style to take every precaution 
to see that the lines were strong all the way around. Not only 
were there several captains on horseback, to direct the hunters, 
but Pilot J. Hodgens Smith, an aviator with army experience, who 
was doing commercial flying for a local physician, was secured 
to direct the hunt from the skies. It was only a few minutes’ 
trip for him to circle all the lines and detect any weak points. 
He carried three flags to give signals as to the movements the 
hunters should make. Black flag indicated advance slower; 
white flag, advance faster; red flag, spread out. 

The day of the hunt was a bright February day, just cold 
enough to make the long walk enjoyable. A thin line it seemed 
that surrounded those 140 sections of land, but as they con- 
verged to the center they became thicker and thicker, and wer: 
also steadily augmented by hunters who caught up with the 
lines in cars. The rabbit shooting was very good during the en- 
tire hunt. The lines came in on each side as a solid wall, appear- 
ing at the final round-up as four great regiments facing a hollow 
square. 

Ten coyotes were in the round-up, and not a one escaped 
They were gathered in the center and auctioned off, the receipt- 
going to the four legion posts. The great cavalcade that gath 
ered at that final round-up was variously estimated as from 2.500 
to 4,000. Not an acident marred this successful hunt, due prin- 
cipally to the fact that shotguns only were used, rifles and re- 
volvers being absolutely barred. 
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50 | West Virginia. Sept. 23-Nov. 30°. Nov. 1-Nov. 30°. .| Oot. 15-Nov. 30...|......-...--.--.-. No open season...| Oct. 15, 1927 eS 7) 
51 | Wisconsin.. we open ov. 1-Feb. 1 *...| No open season. --| Oct. 5 *....| Sept. 18-Sept. 21*_| No open season. 81 | 
52 | Wyoming. ....-...--. 1-Oct. 15d"*..| Ae 1- Oct. 31. 31g. Ee EE SEEK, A EE 1-Nov. 15*..| No open season...| 1927 82 | 
——- | ee uihig 
53 | Alberta. Nov. 1-Dec. 14¢°*_| | Nov. 1- Dee, 14"* 53 | 
| 84! British Columbia * *) t. 1-Dee. 15°*_|.. M4 | 
55 | Manitoba... ...... -| Dec. 1-Dee. 10¢..| Dec. 1-Dec. 107° -- 55 
< | New Brunswick... Sept. 15-Nov. 30 *.| Oct. 1-Nov. 30c"- 5 
a | 87 itori | Sept. 1-Mar. 31¢**| Sept. 1-Mar. 31. * 87 | 
z | 58 Oct. 16-Oct. 31.#*.| Oct. 1-Nov. 150**_ 58 | 
a 59 | Sept. 15-Nov. 15 « | Sept-16-Nov. isc 58 | 
oO i) 
| 61 | Quel Bept. Sept. 10- 61 
| 62 Suckohoooon: Nov. 15 Des. 14@*) Nov. 15-Dec. ite. 62 
| OF tS int oseecesneesecnnwenss Aug. 1-Mar. 1f'_.| Aug. 1-Mar. 12 63 
a 
64 | Newfoundland 19 Sept. 20-Jan. 1 “4 
a a a snctineansegpaioneanstamaasnin — ee | — 
65  Mexico* ___. -| Oct. 16-Feb. 15¢¢.)........... Sept. 1-Feb. 28 et EES | Sb BE EEA L..-. pastdcenie ced | Sept. 1-Dec. 31... 65 
EES Oa SS te = ———— So , u = 
| MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS i 
| (The masses hese shows are these when when migretery game birds may be busted without vieinting either | Federal seguletions er Stote laws) \) OTHER GAME 
"as ——— ne: (Beason cised tn States and Proviness not nentianed) 
= vck, Gooss, | } } 
° * | Wiuson Sxirz 7, i 
wg on JACKSNIPE YELLOWLEGS Woopncock | Rain | Dovs | BIG GAME GAME BIRDS 
! | 
a a) unc: Cetin oA CRS SR | 
} a Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Nov. 1-Deo. 31...) Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Oct. 16-Jan. 31--- 1| ANTELOPE Prarmioan | 
|} 2} | Sept. 1-Dee. 15. SE RRR! Sirk RI, Sa ME RE aS ae OE RRR 2] 
| 3] 77] Oct. 16-Jan. 31... Oct, 15-Nov sai Sept. i-Dec. 18 *_| 3} 
4 Nov. 1-Jan seid 21...) Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept. 1-Dec. 15... 
| 5] Oct. 16-Jan. 15_-- No =| Sept. 1-Sept. 30 * - 
} 6] . 16- a pt. 1-Nov. 30...) Sept. 1, 1930...... 
; -| Oct. 1-Jan. 15 +... Oct. 8-Nov. 23....| Sept. 12-Nov. 30._| No o a 
8 | Oct. 16-Jan. 31... Aug. 16-Nov. 30.-| . 31...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| Sept. 1-Dec. 15 *.. 
9) Dist "Columbia © Nov. 1-Jan. Sept. 1-Dec. 15... . 31...| Sept. 1- Nov. 30...) No open season... 
1C | Florida f......- Nov. 20-Jan. 31. Nov. 20-Jan. 3. 31..| . 31...} Nov.:20-Nov. 30..| Nov. 20-Jan. 31... Sept. Aare a 
| ar. 
; il Nov. 1-Jan. 31. _| Nov. 1-Jan. 31 - 1-Nov. 30...) ll Sept. 20-Jan. 1. 
|} 12 . 1-Jan. 15. 12 ee 
13 Oct. 1-Jan. 15. N 92 13 =z 
14 Oct. 1-Jan. 15 * «| Oct. 1-Nov. 30. 14 Reepsinv** 
15 | Sept. 16-Dec. Oct. 1-Nov. 30 | 15 a aaa 
| 16 . 16-Dee. 31. No open season...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30... 16 
} 17 v 1-Jan. 31°... pore 15-Nov. 30.- Sept. 1-Nov. 3.77] 17 Bate ara i aad! | | Sep it. 1-Oct. 31. 
; 18| 1-Jan, 31.... Nov. 1-Dec. 31 ...| Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| Nov. 1-Jan. 31....| 18 Dist Colina Sept. 1-Oct. 31 
} 19] » 16-Dee. 31¢ - | Oct. 1-Nov. 30....| Sept. 16-Nov. 30..| No open season...) 19 | . 16-Nov. 15. 
| 20 v. 1-Jan. 31....| Nov. 1-Jan. 31.... Aug. 16-Nov. 30.-| Nov. 10-Dee. 31...) Sept. 1-Nov. pre Sept. 1-Dec. 15...| 20 
21 | . 16-Dee. 31*.| Sept. 16-Dee. 31 ¢.| Aug. 16-Nov. | Oct, 20-Nov. 20...| Sept. 1-Nov. 30...| No open season...) 32 
2 | 2 . 16-Dee. 31.-| Sept. 16-Dee. 31--| . 16-Dec. 31. .| Oct. 25-Oct. "31_.-| Sept. 16-Nov. 30.-| No open sesson..-| 22 | } 
& 23 | - 16-Dec. 31..| Sept. 16-Dec. 31. .! Sept. 16-Dec. 31 <-| pa 1-Nov, 30. nce) Be; 6-Nov. 30..| Sept. 16-Oct. 1....| 23 | 
= | 35 | 1eDee iz-| Sept. 18-Dee 8122] Sept, 16 Dee Si-| Nov: 1O-Now 30:2] Bebt: 15" Nov- 96:7] No‘open een ai) .? 
} . 16-Dee, 31. . pt. _— ov. ‘ov. 4 ov ‘© open season... a Le asoae 
B | 3 : 18-Dee. 18-7) Sept. 16-Deegh8-| Sept. 16-Dee. 1622) cn -- nnn. nos | Sept: 16-Nov. 30--| No open season=--) 28 | Quebee.---nr.--| Aug: 20-June 30, a 
| . . 31... pt. ec. 31..| Sep --| No open season... P' ‘ov. 30.. Soe t Ne RT —Oct. 31. 2 
a | 23| ” 16-Dec. 31°.| Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Sept. 16-Dee. 31 ..|..-...----...--... . I-Nov. 30...| Rept Dee. 18.2] 28) = se min ag scenes | 
E | 20 Sept. 16-Dec. 31. --| Sept. 16-Dec. 31..| Aug. 16-Nov. 30..| Oct. 1-Nov, 30....| Sept. 1-Nov, 30...| No open season...) 29 ey F | 
z | 30 Oct. 16-Jan. 31.2.) Oct. 16-Jan. 31.22) Aug. 16-Nov. 30.-| Oot. 1-Nov. 30....} Sept. 1-Nov. 30..-| No open season...| 30 | Camseu | Aug. 1-Aug. 15. | 
ob | | j \ ..| Aug. 1-A Ly 15. 
| 31 Oct. 16-Jan. 31... Oct, 18-Jan. 3... Sept. 1- Sept. 1-Nov. 30...) Sept. 1-Dee. 15...| 31 | Be fo Ao 
| 32 Sept. 24-Jan. 7.... t. 24—-Jan. 7...) Sept. 24-Nov. 30..| og te = rae 32 a | 
33 | Oct. 16-Jan. 31...| Oct. 16-Jan. 31. Sept. 24-Nov. 30-- season...| 33 Sout. }- Dov, 3.2 
34 na*| Nov. 1-Jan. 31-...| Nov. I-Jan. 31_-.-| Sept. 1-Nov. 30... Sept te 1-Dec. 15...| 34 | Mibate.------- Sn ee 
35 ta...| Sept. 16-Dec. 1¢ a 16-Oct. 16.../ “ept. 1-Nov. 30...| No open season 35 a Columbia . . - aga tore 
| 36 Sept. 16-Dec. 31__| Sept. 16-Dec. 31 Nov. 1-Nov. 30...| No open season 36 ees a 
| 37 Oct. 1-Jan. 15... _| Oct. 1-Jan. 15 i Sept. 1-Dec. 15..-| 37 | ee Seen Ba 
38 | Oct. fen. * yen, 18... thy = open season = Ontario. ....... pad ie ay ==. = - 
39 Oct. 1-Jan. 15. .| Sept. 1 ‘ov. . 1-Nov, 30...| No open season. so ° ore 
40 Oct. 1-Jan. 15- Oct. 1-Nov. 30....| Aug. 16-Nov. 80. Sept. 1-Nov. 30..-| No open season..-| 40 Nov. 15-Dec..14.¢ DAYS EXCEPTED 
} | Peiscasse Aug. 1-Mar. 1.¢ 
| 41 -| Nov, t-Jan. 31_...| Nov. 1-Jan. 31_...| Sept. 1-Dec. 15... Sept. 1-Nov. 30...) Oct. 16-Jan. 31...| 41 | anal : 
| 42 | South Dakota...| Sept. 1 qe Bent. 6-Dee. 31. .] cornea - . --| Svs. $6 Hov, 38.) No Jat gee = Buz All bunting is prohibited oo— 
| ; ov. 1-Jan, 31..../ t. 16... » 1-Nov. Loe | Sept. 1 joes) { . 
Oct, 16-Jan. 31 *..| Sept. 1-Oct. 31.... Sept. 1 31....| Sept. 1-Oct. 31 ¢.2) 44 | ‘pues Sundays.—In a}i States and Prov 
| Oct. 1-Dec. 31 *...| Oct. 1-Dee. 31 ¢. No open season... .| ie open one e.| 45 | | inces east of the 105th meridias, | 
| | Sept. 16-Nov. 30.- Sept. 16-Nov. 30.. |~Oot. 31....) No season... 46 | Idabo........ 7] No open season.* except Illinois, Louisiana, Michi- | 
| ---| Nov. 1-Jan. OT ee Aug. 16-Nov. 80. . | he Dec. 31...| Sept. I-Nov. 30... bop ta I-Dee. 1 Tit 47 on 4 Wie 
ct. 1-Dec. 31....| Sept. 16-Dee. 82. ji .........----. Sept. 16-Nov. 30.. 7 48 ] gan, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Oct. 1-Jan. 15... I Sail nation nseanaesl Oct. 1-Nov. 30....| No open season... rginia consin, and Quebec 
ei ov. 15-Dec. 31...| Nov. 15-Dee. 31...|. Nov, 15-Nov. 30..| Nov. J5-Nov. 30..| No open season...) 49 3 pa 
e 16-Dec. 20. . 16-Dec. 20...) Oct. 1-Nov. 30..._. 6—Nov. 30..| No open season...| 50 —For waterfowl in Neva: | 
| “| Sept. 16-Dec. 16__ 16-Dae. 1 1-Nov. 30...) No open season...) 61 da and locally in Marylaod and | 
= North Carolina. 
62 | Alberta... ....- | Sept. 15-Dee. 14.) Sept. 15-Dec. 14. _| 15- 52 - Pascedaye.—For waterfow! in Neve 
it ys.— For waterfo 
53 | Br. Columbi 15-Dec. 31_.| Sept. 15- Dec. 31... opie 15-Der. Hoe ELE EGES 53 
¢ | 6B ito | Sept. 15-Nov. 30*-| Sept. 15-Nov. 30.. No : 54 da and on the Susquebanns Fists 
. 55 New Brunswick.) Sept, 15-Dec. 31¢_| Oct. 1-Nov. 30...- Bone Nor 3 20_-| Oct. 1-Nov. 30.._- 55 and certain rivers in Maryland. 
A Sept. 1-Dee. 14... ~Deo. 14...) Sept. 1- 1 56 sertow! 
= | 57 | Nova Scotia...) Sept. 15-Dec, 31 ¢.! Oct. 1-Nov. 30....| Sept.15-Nov. 30. .| Oct. 1-Nov. 30... 57 Other days.—For waterio 
} & | 58 | Ontarjo......- | Sept. 1-Dee. 15 *_.; Sept. 1-Deo. 15...| Sept. 1-Deo. 15..-| Sept. aang 30... 58 Nevada and locally in Maryland, | 
| 3 | 50 Pr. Edward Tal.) Sent. 1-Dee: 14.-_| Sept. 15-Nov. 30.-| Sept. 1-Nov. 15 --| Sept. 15-Nov. 59 Virginia, and North Carolivs. 
3) - ee | Sept. 1-Dee. 15.--| Sept. 1-Dee. 15. | Sept. 1-Dee. 15...) Sept. 1-Dee. 16. - 60 Sune 
61 micaichowan.-.| Bet. Hoag: 31..| Sept. 15-Deoc. 31. .| Sept. 15-Dec. 31--|..---_— ROTEL 61 Election day.—In Aiegany. Balt | 
62 | PRaascasund Sept. 1-Deoc. 14...) Sept. 1-Dec. 14...) Sept. 1-Dec. 14 62 more, Cecil, Charles, Frederick, 
and Harford Counties, Maryland. | 
| 63 | Newfoundland | Sept. 20-Jan. 1 *..) Sept. 20-Jan. 1....| Sept, 20-Jan. 1.. 63 Days when snow is on tbe| 
| 
| 1 | ground. —In New Jersey Dela | 
| 64 Mexieo* __....- | Oct. 1-Feb, 28 *..| Nov. 1-Feb. 28....| Aug. 16-Gept. 15 a Sept. 16-Nov. 15..| 64 ware, Virginia, and Maryland 
* Laws of 1926 not received. t Local exceptions (see ‘Game Laws for the Season 1926-27"). @ Males only. 
** Under the 1 for the of migratory birds Ya eyed Amity ee pigeon, swan, wood di elder duck, auk, aukiet, bittern, crane, fulmar, gannet, grebe, guillemot, gull, heron, j 
loon, murre, petrel, puffin, shearwater, tern, 7) all rda (exce; deock, Wilson enipe or jeskenipe, an ‘and f yellowlegs) in the United States and Canada, except that "piack-bellied and golden plovers may be taken during 
the open season on Zollowiegs Le the various Provinces, except in Manitoba, New ‘ova Scoti: ward Island. Owing to damage to rice crops in the South the Secretary of Agriculture has ordered th 
bob db rice birds, ma: he killed by shooting, between half an hour oF sunrise and sunset of any day from September 1 to October 4:, inclusive, in Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 4, 
and the District of Golumbia, and from August 16 to November 15, inclusive, in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and ; reedbirds so killed may not be sold, shipped for sale, or wantonly wasted or 
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destroyed, but may be used for food by the persons killing them or may be transported to hospitals and charitable institu’ 


tions for use as 





*ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 





Scotia and 


Nova 


ditor.) 


open season on black-bellied and golden plovers.—E 


ason on yellowlegs in tk 


New Brunswick, 


‘a 


In footnote under open season 


dates, where reference is made to black-bellied and golden plovers in Can- 


ada, eliminate that portion reading, “* * * * except that black-bellied and 
Pp g 


golden plovers may: be taken during the open se 


various provinces, 


Manitoba, _ ! 
Under Additional Provisions and Exceptions per- 


taining to Canada, eliminate entire last sentence, which has reference to the 


except 


laws in states where hunting is contemplated, as provisions of 
dward Island. 


minor importance are omitted here. 


Prince E 


Persons are advised to obtain from state game commissioners the ful 
text of game i 


(Note.—The bureau advises, just as we go to press, that two errors 


The Farmers’ Bulletin on “(Game Laws for the Season 1926-27,” and a 
appear in the information contained herein. 


directory of game protection officials, may be had free on application to the 


Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


’ Bulletin on 


When the season is 
ckens, ptarmigan and 
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) ALL intents and purposes the feath- 
er-minnow is a logical evolution of the 
bass-bug, tho as near as I can gather from 
the literature on the subject, the inventor 
would have us believe that there is no con- 
nection between the two. Every user of 
bass-bugs no doubt has had the experience 
of surface fishing when the bass were asking 
for something that could be made to sink, 
or at least travel just under water. More 
than once I have seen men attach a single 
split shot to their leader, just in front ot 
the bug, sinking it a bit. I never could 
bring myself to the practice, even tho by 
so doing I knew I could win a fish or two. 
To me the bass-bug is a simon pure “dry- 
fly” as it were. The feather-minnow is dif- 
ferent; it is not built to resemble a fly at 
all, tho constructed of feathers. It is a 
minnow, a feather minnow, and performs 
just as a wounded minnow will perform as 
it struggles on or near the surface. 
Without any doubt every bass fisherman 
has noticed the bronze-back’s fondness for 
a wounded and next to helpless minnow, 
even as he is familiar with its actions. In 
a bass water you have but to catch sight of 
one of the little unfortunates struggling 
along the surface, swimming impotently on 
its side, to see a fish rise and end its mis- 
ery. The bass seems to sense the helpless- 
ness of an injured minnow, to know that 
there is easy food. It was to duplicate the 
action of the wounded minnow that the 
originator of the feather-minnow set his 
hand, knowing that if he could measurably 
succeed he would produce a killing bass 
bait. He has succeeded wonderfully well. 
Construction—While the bass-bug does 





Bass Lore 


O. W. Smith 


An interesting series of papers on the 

black bass by the author of “Trout 

Lore,” “The Book of the Pike,” “Cast- 

ing Tackle and Methods” and other 
works for anglers. 


Part I]1—Cuapter VII 


FEATHER MINNows 


represent a bug of some sort—what par- 
ticular bug I never could make out—the 
feather-minnow is constructed to resemble 
a minnow. The head, or perhaps one should 
say forward part of the body, is made of 
wood, enameled in various colors, while an 
“eye” is painted on the wood. (A friend of 
mine has fitted his with glass eyes and he 
says they are more taking.) Attached to 
the hook at the rear of this bit of wood are 
the feathers, the hook itself being thrust 
thru the center after the manner of bass- 
bug construction, the long trailing feathers 
covering it completely. The lure therefore 
is nearly weedless, as weedless as it is pos- 
sible to make a lure without rendering it 
semi-fishless. So much for a general de- 
scription, tho one must examine a sample 
in order to appreciate its beauty and sym- 
metry, behold it in action in the water to 
appreciate its luring properties. 
Colors.——There is no reason why the man 
who makes his own lures should not use 
any colors or combination of colors that 


suits his fancy, tho the twelve stock pat- 
terns on the market should meet every 
water condition and bass taste. Perhaps [ 
can not better get at the matter than by 
describing the outstanding colors of those 
stock patterns, with their names. Under- 
stand, I am giving the predominating col- 
ors only, for all show other tints, making 
a wonderfully attractive as well as con- 
spicuous lure. 
Captain Sampson—Head, blue and white; hackle, 
yellowish-red; long feathers, white. 

Maxfield’s Coaxer—Head, red; 
long feathers, red. 

Venerable’s Charmer—Head, green and yellow; 
hackle, yellow and red; long feathers, yellow. 

Kemper’s Charge—Head, aluminum; hackle, 
dark red; long feathers, brown. 

Irvin Cobb—Head, old gold; hackle, reddish- 
brown; long feathers, orange. 

Wilder’s Fancy—Head, purple; hackle, reddish- 
brown; long feathers, orange. 

Peet’s Choice—Head, white; 
long feathers, white. 


hackle, red; 


hackle, 


white; 


Zane Grey—Head, old gold; hackle, brown; 
long feathers, brown. 

Gifford Pinchot—Head, red; hackle, brown; 
long feathers, white. 

Brawn’s Glory — Head, aluminum; hackle, 
brown; long feathers, yellow. 

Dilg’s Own—Head, green and white; hackle, 
yellow; long feathers, white. 

Bob Davis—Head, yellow; hackle, yellow; 


long feathers, yellow. 

The foregoing table makes no mention 
of the single feathers of another color which 
serves to set off or accentuate the general 
cglor. Take as an illustration, Maxfield’s 
Coaxer, given above as red, and it is red, 
all red, save for a single feather of yellow 
showing at the base of the body, if one may 
so denominate the bit of wood. For the most 
part the colors are brilliant, glowing, con- 
trasting splendidly with the tint of the 
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head. In every way the feather-minnows 
are tempting enough to tickle the fancy of 
a more phlegmatic fish than a bass. 

As I have said over and over again in 
these papers, when discussing color, I doubt 
if it is as determining a factor in luring 
bass as most of us believe. I have experi- 
mented and studied the matter for, lo, 
these many years, and while I have my 
own favorite colors, I am persuaded they 
are my favorites and not the fish’s. Wide 
and varied experiments have forced me to 
the conclusion that another color in the 
hands of as determined and understanding 
a fisherman will bring as favorable results. 
The main and only consideration in color 
is visibility, and that to the angler and not 
the fish. We are not altogether sure, you 
see, that what appears red to us has the 
same color value to a fish. We know that 





A feather-minnow enthusiast’s outfit 


gazing up thru 2 feet of water at a bright 
red lure, it appears black to our eyes; but 
as to whether or not it appears the same 
to a bass we have no means of determining. 
Let the angler never forget that when we 
speak of visibility, we are thinking in hu- 
man values. The color of the feather min- 
now should be that which shows up best in 
a given environment. If I were to make a 
selection of three from the list given above, 
it would be as follows: Zane Grey, Ven- 
erable’s Charmer and Brawn’s Glory. With 
those I would be satisfied, content to bide 
the issue. Which is not saying, of course, 
or the others may not be just as worth 
while. 
How Usep 

Bait-rod—Some of my friends are em- 
ploying the bait-rod exclusively in their 
“leather-minnowing,” tho of course not the 
short 5 or 5%-foot caster; that would be 
out of the question with such a lure. It is 
the 6%4-foot they use and recommend, 
built slim and resilient. I can see how such 
a rod would handle the lure successfully, 
tho I can not see how they can handle it 
irom the reel. I doubt if there is weight 
enough in the feather-minnow to tease 
much line from the spool; even so, the 
casts must be inaccurate and short. 

[ once asked a friend of mine who uses 
ind recommends the caster, not only rec- 
ommends the caster but preaches its use 
continually, how he managed to get out 
his feather-minnow in the teeth of a wind. 
He replied that it was easy enough pro- 


viding one understood the possibilities of 
the outfit, but admitted that sometimes he 
added a single split shot to his leader. The 
feather-minnow is not weighty enough to 
make a good casting lure, as I see the mat- 
ter, and it is ideal on a fly-rod. Just the 
same, if one prefers the shorter rod it cer- 
tainly is his privilege to employ it. I am 
so much in love with fly-fishing that any- 
thing I can throw with the longer tool is 
thrown that way. 

Fly-rod—In the fly-rod I believe we 
have the ideal tool for handling the feather- 
minnow, and I ask the reader now to turn 
back to Chapter II, February, 1926, issue, 
where I discussed the fly-rod for bass fish- 
ing, and re-read what was there said upon 
the subject, for, to my mind, the ideal rod 
is the one there described. One can handle 
the feather-minnow as easily and adroitly 
with the fly-rod as he can the bass-bug; 
then why not employ it? There is better 
control and action, and when it comes to 
the battle there is more sport and I hon- 
estly think a better chance to land the fish 
if the angler understands the possibilities 
of his outfit. The rod should be anywhere 


from 8 to 9, or 94% feet long; that is the 
whole thing. Handled just as true artificial 
flies or bass-bugs are handled, the feather- 
minnow becomes a great fish-getter; there 
is no question about it. I am not sure that 
I would prefer them to bass-bugs, tho that 
is neither here nor there; both lures are 
ideal for use with fly-rods of the type de- 
scribed in the chapter on the subject. 

I have gone into this matter somewhat 
more fully than I have other methods of 
fishing, simply because of the confusion ob- 
taining in some men’s minds as to just how 
the feather-minnow is to be used. There 
seems to be an impression, probably caused 
by the name, that the lure is weighty, too 
heavy for a fly-rod, too heavy for any 
caster save the regulation bait-rod. It was 
to clarify the situation somewhat that I 
went on after describing the feather-min- 
nows, and wrote of rods. Get the matter 
clearly in mind—the feather-minnow is a 
real lure, light and attractive, to be used 
either with a long bait-rod or with the 
fly-rod. I think the latter far more satis- 
factory, and therefore recommend it for 


the work. (To be continued.) 





Fishing in Seattle Harbor 


' Harry L. 


HENEVER I wanted to go fishing I 

drove long distances. This was in 
spite of the fact that I knew salmon and 
trout were being caught in quantities right 
off the Seattle docks in Elliott Bay; which 
is Seattle’s big harbor. 

One morning I was in a store in the 
wholesale district, when a white-haired, 
grizzly Japanese employee came in and 
passed me, carrying the finest salmon I 
had even seen. I remarked to the proprie- 
tor that “I would die happy if I could catch 
a salmon like that one.” He replied, “Why, 
that fellow catches them every morning be- 
fore he comes to work.” 

Thereupon I had a chat with that fisher- 
man and learned a thing or two. I made 
my decision right there; I would start in 
at once, get the proper outfit, catch one of 
these great salmon or actually “die in the 
attempt.” Now I am going to tell you just 
exactly what I did and anyone else can do 
the same. In the right season there are 
plenty of fish for everyone. I have seen 
thousands of salmon in the bay many 
times. 

There are many boathouses along Seat- 
tle’s long waterfront. One of the most 
satisfactory to me proved to be that of 
Jimmie Remp. 

He is located at the mouth of the west 
waterway, in the center of the salmon 
banks. The particular species of fish I was 
after was known as the king salmon, which 
are the first salmon that run in from the 
sea and arrive in Seattle about August 1. 
These fish hang about for two months, giv- 
ing the coast fishermen great sport. So, 
hunting out another fisherman for a com- 
panion, we agreed to tackle the problem 
in real earnest. 


N SALMON fishing one should start 

with an “open mind;” that is, do what 
you are told to do. Let nothing surprise 
vou, learn willingly, and watch carefully 
those who are successful. 

Now, the king salmon are a big fish. 
They run from 12 to 100 pounds, tho they 
generally average 20 to 25 pounds, so you 
see when you get one they are really worth 
while. There are two ways of catching the 
king: First, the commercial way, of troll- 
ing with hand lines. This is the usual meth- 
od used on the coast. The sportsmen use 


Dillaway 


the rod. It takes a real enthusiast to fish 
for kings. Its breakfast hours are from the 
dusk of the morning until 6:30 a. m. After 
that you are wasting your time; wind up 
the lines and go home. I might as well 
state that our first trip out was a fizzle— 
not a strike! We came ashore and put the 
matter squarely up to Remp. He went 
over our two rigs carefully. We had the 
regulation 300 feet of line, a 25-foot raw 
silk leader, 8 feet of piano wire, swivels, 
split rings, a 1-pound sinker, and a beauti- 
fully polished jigger spoon of brass, with 
a hook ground down to a needle point. 





The author and an 18-pound king salmon. The 
peculiar tree in background is a “monkey tree’’ 
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26 pounds—26 minutes. King salmon taken by 
Mr. Dillaway (holding fish) in Seattle Harbor 


Now, Jimmie was the trouble-shooter to 
the fishermen of the district. He tied our 
lines to a long pole, drew them thru the 
water. “All wrong,” said he; “leave them 
here until morning and [’l] fix you up.” 

And right here we learned that a salmon 
spoon must not revolve, nor lie flat, but 
keep on edge and dart back and forth like 
a small fish. 

So the next morning in total darkness we 
drove out to the boathouse. Likewise in 
darkness we rowed out to the salmon banks. 
This was about a half mile, or a quarter 
of a mile off the docks. Seattle looked 
beautiful in its electrical display. Now, we 
put out our trolls, two of them, one on each 
side. We put out 100 feet of line, and used 
a 1-pound lead, for the king salmon, unlike 
the silver, is a deep sea swimmer and 
feeder. 

Other boats were rowing quietly in the 
darkness all about us. Then all was still; 
only our muffled rowing could be heard as 
we watched the phosphorus drop from 
the blades. The slightest tints of greenish- 
gray lit the eastern horizon. Suddenly 
with a terrific rush a king salmon struck 
the spoon-and out whizzed the line at a 
great pace, leaving a silvery phosphorus 
in its wake. Apparently it was well hooked, 
as it sounded at once for the depths. Here 
it stayed, tearing back and forth, wearing 
itself out; not once coming to the surface 
or breaking water. 


S THIS was our first king, I didn’t in- 

tend to lose him and gave all the line 
and time necessary. At last, after a long 
struggle, it came to the surface 150 feet 
away. It was all in; it lay on its side on 
the surface, finning the air with the side 
fin out of water. 

I drew it carefully alongside, but the 
sight of the boat set it off again on a wild 
but short run. Again it was drawn back, 
the gaff was slipped under and into it, and 
in a wild splash of blood and foam it came 
aboard. 

Two taps of the killing club on the head 
and the beautiful king salmon lay on the 
seat between us. Its head rested on one 
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side of the boat and its tail on the other. 
We sat there gazing on its dark silvery 
sides, ever changing in hues, and were sat- 
isfied. As the fish lay before us it kept 
turning darker and darker in the open air, 
until in an hour it had turned a beautiful 
steel blue, hardly looking like the same 
fish that we had taken up from the depths. 
It took a good twenty-five minutes to bring 
this fish to gaff, and I might add right 
here: never go after salmon without a gaff 
Lifting a heavy fighting salmon over thx 
side of a boat on a spoon is utter foolish- 
ness. A fish of any size is almost sure te 
break away. This salmon weighed exactly 
26 pounds. We had an odd way of weigh- 
ing fish, figuring a pound to the minute 
under ordinary circumstances. This has 
since turned out to be unusually correct in 
nearly all cases when fishing for kings. 
Fighting salmon in a small boat. in a 
cramped position is exhilarating but tiring 
sport. 

Again out went the lines to a marked 
100 feet. No guess work here, with the 
pound lead weight. Row slowly, quietly and 
evenly—that’s the trick. By now it was 
quite light; there were half a hundred 
boats in sight now. The narrow quarters 
and cramped position was beginning to tell 
on me; I wanted a good stretch with a 
yawn thrown in, so I took it. 


IGHT in the middle of it I was almost 

dragged overboard by a most terrific 
strike. Out went the line at lightning speed. 
50 feet before I could stop it. The fight 
was on! A sharp morning breeze had come 
up and I had slipped into an overcoat for 
comfort. Now I surely had a job to get 
out of it so I would not be handicapped, 
but I finally did so. Usually it is the cus- 
tcm where two men are fishing together in 
a boat to make every move count. The 
man fishing generally yells “strike!” when 
he hooks a fish. Often in the excitement of 
the moment he merely yells. That, how- 
ever, answers the purpose. 

This is the signal for the oarsman to 
ship his oars and take in the spare line, 
for an extra 100 feet of line over the side 
merely spells trouble until it is out of the 
way. Then the oars are put out again and 
the rower keeps the stern of the boat head- 
ed to the fish. Remember that your fight 
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Dillaway, his admiring grandson and 
pound Seattle Harbor king salmon 


a 16 


Mr. 


is to be all deep down—king salmon do not 
fight on the surface. As they often pass 
under a boat a good oarsman will keep 
them steadily headed astern, regardless of 
what it does. The oarsman also attends to 
the gaffing of the fish. 

The fight had now lasted forty minutes 
According to schedule it must weigh 40 
pounds. To our amazement when the fish 
came to gaff it was hooked in the side and 
only weighed 18 pounds. So our schedule 
would not apply unless fish were hooked in 
the mouth. We glanced up; the city of 
Seattle was before us, the sun sending its 
glistening rays dancing over the windows 
of the forty-two-story L. C. Smith building 
Our fishing for the day was over. 


_— —___——— 





A CATCH OF SILVER TROUT 


Caught in Eight-Mile Lake near Rawlins, Wyo. ¢ | 1 10 
-“These fish were placed in the lake three years ago by the Wyoming sSiate 


the photograph, says: 


Hazel H. Sample, to whom we are indebted ior 


Game and Fish Department, and are known as silver trout. When planted they were fingerlings, Dut 


when caught weighed around 3 pounds each. They do not bite a hook but have to be snagged. 
meat is very pink, like salmon, and the skin is silver with a few specks, but not at all speckled 
They are more palatable baked than fried.” 
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quite the contrary. 











Professional 


‘ ate 
Movies, too wy, lef fs . 
"THERE’S fun enough in your own oh faa ry 
movies, but the sport doesn’t stop 
there. Kodascope Libraries rent you 
reasonably froma choice of over 400 
subjects, feature photoplays, dramas, 
comedies, travel and animated car- 
toons so that your program may have 
the professional touch when you 
want it. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with 
Kodak Anastigmat f. 6.5 lens, is 
priced at $70; with Kodak Anastig- 
mat f. 3.5, at an even hundred. The 
Kodascope Model C projector is $60, 
A complete outfit now—Ciné-Kodak, 
Kodascope and screen—as low as 


5140 


The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to dem- 
onstrate the Ciné-Kodak. If your dealer is mot yet ready, 
write us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Cine-Kodak. 


To show the movie, 
just turn on the 
switch. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N 


neces 





pleasure — movies you make yourself. The camera 

is the Ciné-Kodak and it’s as easily worked as a 

Brownie. Press the release —the spring motor starts 

and the movie’s in the making. The projector is 

the Kodascope. Turn on the switch and you’re 
seeing the action over again on the screen. 


Vacation adventures, the children at play, 


man laboratories. 


Make a Movie of it with a 
Ciné-Kodak 


EW, Eastman equipment presents you with a new 





Ed’s golf, Mary’s dive, the roadside picnic— 
but you know the things you’d like pictures 
of —now that the magic of movies is yours. 
Nor is this new sport expensive— 

The cost as 
compared with “‘standard’’ movies 
has been cut about five-sixths. 
Safety film is used and the 
price includes finishing by 


beight or eye lex 


Write for booklet that 
gives you the whole 
story of Motion Pic- 
tures the Kodak Way! 










Eastman experts in East- iris at wait 
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A quality Rod at 
a moderate price 


Luckie Steel Fishing Rod—a rod ranging in 
price from $2.50 to $6.00 (according to the ~ 
which is quality clear through. It's as goo 

many others selling at twice the price. Made by’ 
the makers of the famous Bristol Steel Fishing 
Rods. WRITE for free catalog giving prices of 
all models. The Horton Mfg. Co., 68 Horton 
St., Bristol, Conn. Pacific Coast Agents: The 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Luckie Fly Rod — $2.50 


No. 80914 Luckie Steel Jointed Fly Red—914 
feet long. 3 joints —36 inches long. Weight sheet 
814 ounces. Cork handle. Steel snake guides. 
Black enamel. Price $2.50. If your dealer can’t 
supply you, order direct enclosing price. 


LUCAIE 


TRADE MARK 


Ste el Fishing Rod 











Something Entirely New! 


THE BROOK SHINER CASTING BAITS 
o 





PATENT PENDING 


Two Casting Baits for $1.00 
Special Introductory Price for this Month 
REGULARLY PRICED AT $1.50 


LARGE BAIT for pickerel, wall eyed and great 
northern pike — muskies. 
SMALL BAIT for large and small mouthed 
bass — white bass. 
We guarantee the Brook Shiner Baits to catch 
more fish than any bait you ever owned. Money 
refunded and $5.00 for an any fables Brook Shiner 
Bait—Tried out and O. K.’d by old timers. 
Exclusive Features—adjusting aluminum tongue 
and call will make baits shimmy— wiggle, dart or 
immitate a shiner in fear and distress. Every 
strike a fish, because of a hook attachment. 





DO IT Now! r our, absolute 
ow y price jee BLIP se % Fou nen ent NOW! 
THE BROOK SHINER BAIT COMPANY 
633 Sixth Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 


LOUIS RHEAD 


NATURE FLIES & LURES 


SHOW FIFTY EXACT COPIES OF CREATURES GAME- 
FISH EAT. MADE TO FLOAT FOR FLY-ROD OR WEIGHT- 
ED FOR SHORT-ROD CAST. NEW COPY OF MOSQUITO 
FOR SUMMER pi ad ON TINY NO. 16, NO. 14, NO. 12 
HOOKS, $2.60 DOZEN 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER TO 


LOUIS RHEAD, AMITYVILLE, N.Y. 
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The Pools of Rock Creek 


Henry H. 


HERE are hundreds of Rock Creeks in 

America, many in each state of the 
Union, but to me there is only one brook 
by that name and it flows out of a winding 
canyon of the south foothills near the old 
stage coach town of Rock Creek, Idaho, 
which is now little but a memory. 

I made the acquaintance of this hallowed 
trout stream as a boy not so many years 
ago. With a scout leader at the helm, our 
expedition took a wagon loaded with camp 
equipment upstream as far as the road 
went. Camp was made in a grassy place, 
sheltered by beautiful trees, beneath which 
our untethered horses fed on the fat of the 
land. Never will I forget how we sat on 
the green bank at the door of our tent and 





The author tries out a bit of charming white water 


caught a nice mess of trout without even 
so much as getting up. Could that be done 
now? Well, hardly; but still Rock Creek 
furnishes good fishing. It has been stocked 
quite often and has not met the disastrous 
fate of many Idaho streams. The same 
lovely pools and dark recesses are there, 
even if they do not contain quite as many 
trout as they used to. 

Come with me on a trip up the beautiful 
canyon thru which Rock Creek trickles its 
merry way. What do we see? Well, we see 
everything that a fisherman’s heart could 
desire—drooping branches, water sucking 
its way under rotten, decayed logs that 
have dammed the flow, polished pebbles 
gleaming under a shimmering surface, di- 
vided currents, old, abandoned log huts. 
radiating canyons, beaver dams, shining 
rifles and fearful cataracts of clean, white 
water.. What could be more? 

Harking back into the past I remember 
how we enjoyed all those things as boys 
will enjoy Nature. I remember how many 
hundreds of brook trout, from 8-inchers to 
14-inchers, we dressed each day preparatory 
to feeding a hungry, wide-awake coterie of 
younglings. I remember with just a hint 
of anger still smouldering in my breast, 
waking up in the middle of the night and 
finding our little tepee flopping in our 
faces, thanks to a rival group of boys who 
had thoughtfully pulled up the tent stakes 


Graham 


in a driving rainstorm. I remember finding 
sticks 2 inches long in my dish of beans 
and being chased a distance of half a mile 
by an angry bull. Small wonder, then, | 
hear you say that memories of Rock Creek 
will not die. Yes, but it is the grand fishing 
that I recall most vividly after quite a 
hazy span of years. Nocturnal cries of 
mountain lions, coyotes and owls have all 
but succumbed to the erasures of Father 
Time. 


por a period of years Rock Creek was 
closed to fishermen; now it has been 
opened again as far as the forks, and count- 
less fishermen have taken advantage of the 
opening. Many tourists leave the state 
highway at the town of Hansen, 9 miles 
east of Twin Falls, and motor south on the 
wonderful hard-surfaced road to the foot- 
hills. The supply of fishing tackle and food 
may be replenished at Rock Creek town, 
as a good general store still flourishes 
there. Then the route lies up over the hill, 
at the crest of which a magnificent green 
panorama is spread out for the eyes to 
feast upon. The road is narrow but can be 
easily negotiated by the careful driver. The 
first ford is located 4 miles up the canyon, 
and at an ordinary stage of water cars 
plunge right thru in order to go as far up- 
stream as possible. Picnic sites are every- 
where, with plenty of firewood at hand. 
Some of the loveliest camping spots I have 
ever seen are on this stream, and nobody 
can do wrong to motor up the canyon for 
a few days’ diversion. The rifle and shot- 
gun will come in as handy as the fly rod, 
for the region abounds in coyotes, jack- 
rabbits and sage hens. 

About eight years ago I removed nine 
trout, averaging 9 inches in length, from a 
single pool on this stream. However, I am 
of the opinion that I naid for the fish in lost 
hooks, as the pool was full of snags as well 
as fish, and I parted with many fine hooks 
that day. But fishing is never reckoned in 
dollars and cents and I had a great time 
while it lasted. 

For several years I kept that pool a 
deep, dark secret, lest someone should re- 
move from it all the trout therein, but after 
a number of trips to the spot a fellow 
angler blundered onto me as I was in the 
act of catching a mess of beauties. From 
that time on I was only moderately suc- 
cessful there. Perhaps that was my punish- 
ment for being so covetous and secretive. 


NOTHER pool has furnished me many 

a trout and I am going to describe it 
so that other anglers may enjoy its treas- 
ures, too. This place was at a wide point 
on the creek where a beautiful falls tum- 
bled about log and stone. Below the riffle 
the water was deep and clear, furnishing 4 
delectable hiding place for many a wary 
trout. 

The plan I adopted in fishing here was to 
wade into mid-creek up above the cataract 
and cast into the seething waters below. 
There would be a blinding flash, followed 
by as pretty a fight as ever was staged on 
stream or lake. 

I usually won, but not always. A few 
victories stood to the credit of Mr. Trout. 

Despite the fierce, almost human struggle 
they put up, the biggest trout I caught 10 
this pool measured 14 inches from stem to 
stern. Idaho trout are particularly agres- 
sive, however, and give everything they 
have to the end. They don’t know the 
meaning of surrender. 

Upon one occasion I became so wrapp«' d 
up in playing a big baby that I failed to 
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notice the arrival of a brother fisherman. 
When the quarry finally got away after a 
herculean struggle, and disgust was writ- 
ten in every line of my face, he had the 
audacity or ignorance—call it what you will 
—_to laugh at me and immediately give 
instructions on how a fish should be han- 
died. I only hope I have a chance to turn 
the tables on him some time. 

When our group of boys was camped on 
Rock Creek we learned the mysteries of the 





Rock Creek offers many just such retreats as this 


22 rifle as well as the fly rod. As a result 
more than one cottontail bit the dust and 
several coyotes were wounded, altho none 
fatally. We also enjoyed climbing the pine 
covered hills and built several lava rock 
monuments on the summits of various 





peaks. 

So it is plain that Rock Creek is a splen- | 
did place to visit, no matter what kind of | 
recreation a person is looking for. Every | 
Idahoan who has not made a pilgrimage 
to this mecea has something in store for 
him, while residents of neighboring states 
and tourists from all sections of the country 
could hardly choose a more desirable place 
to spend a few days under a canopy of 
blue in the land of unwritten history. 








Darters 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In runs and rills 
there usually may be found small fish | 
known as darters, which, in marked con-| 
trast to most of their tribe, are not pro-| 
vided with air bladders and, therefore, are | 
compelled to lie on the sandy bottom, oc- | 
casionally darting rapidly forward, then | 
coming to rest again. Their only means of 
movement is by use of the fan-like fins. 


‘ rainbow darter is so called on ac- 
of its tinted stripes which reveal 
colors of the spectrum. It is fre-| 
tly associated with two of its near 
ves, the Johnny darter and the fan- 
| darter. The first of these is always 
nown by the black bars, shaped like the 
ter W, occuring over the sides of the 
; the other has a wide tail, from which | 
zets its name. These diminutive fishes 
upon tiny plants and animals which 
n in the water; and altho such bits 
» are too small for dull human eyes, 
apparently are seen or felt by the 
* tribe. 8. Scorr Dickey. 














Slight lift of tiller 
and motor quietly 
and instantly swings 
propeller around, 
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Instantly 


— just lift tiller, motor does the work 


A SLIGHT lift of the tiller instantly operates the patented, ex- 


clusive automatic reverse. 


No awkward tussle with the 


motor—no stopping and cranking backwards. You don’t 
take your eyes off the course ahead. 


This is just one of 12 new features included in the new 1926 
Champion Evinrude Sport Twin all of which combine to make 
the greatest outboard motor ever built. For the, first time com- 
forts and conveniences have been included in outboard motor 
construction comparable to those of your car. 


These features include Self-Steering; Extra power; Electric Light; 
30% Hotter Spark; Improved Tilt-up; Tiller and Rope Steering; 
Shear-off Pin Compartment; Improved Cooling; Leather Tiller 
Handle; New Locking Device; New Carburetor; Dual Ignition. 


For new joy in boating thrills, for utility, for genuine: red- 
blooded “he-man” sport, the new 1926 Champion Evinrude 
Sport Twin is the outstanding type of all outboard motors. 
Go to the nearest Evinrude Dealer —let him demonstrate these 
new features. Write for the new 1926 “Evinrude Year Book’’. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO., Dept. 562, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Also makers of the world-famous Evinrude Single and Big . 
Twin (4H.P., 10 to 15M. P.H.) and Evinrude Camp Stoves. ~“ 


Distributors: 


115 East 23rd St., New York, City, N. Y. 


117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 





259 Atlantic Ave. 


f 


a 


, Boston, Mass. 


211 Morrison St., Portland, Oregon 
79 Columbia Sr., Seattle, Wash. 


The New 1926 Champion 





UDE 


port 


win 








A 3-foot trout or bass size 25c 


JOE WELSH LEADER 


Robt. Page Lincoln, Dr. Chas. F. Holder, the late Dixie Carroll, say there is 
only one perfect leader, for Strength, Durability and Invisibility, and Lasting 
Qualities, and that is the genuine JOE WELSH LEADER, good in fresh and 
salt water. It won’t cost you a cent to have samples of the 6 sizes mailed to 
you. You will use this leader some day — why not now ? 


This price for trial order only, direct trom me. 
yours doesn’t, tell me. Only one genuine JOE WELSH LEADER, registered 
under the name of “‘ Telerana Nova’”’ 


Glasgow, Scotland. Address to JOE WELSH, P. 0. Box 341, Pasadena, Calif. 


argiment 


Josh Billings well said, ‘‘ There’s no 


agin sukses.’’ When such 


n as Ozark Ripley, Bob Davis, 


A 6-foot trout or bass size 50c 


as manufactured by Wm. Robertson, 


Most dealers have them. If 








THE BOAT EVERY SPORTSMAN 









° 

iTysPossiBLEFoR You To" — {1/7 an runing board. 
(n lopneay - Ff 9, 

OCURE THIS BOAT FORLESS PAS. yp 1 Ps Pal f- ne 







“9 
POST BOX: 567 -QAKLAND, CAL. 





PECK’S Hoppers 


You can 
summer 





Peck’s Cricket 


Booklet with your order. 
E. H. PECKINPAUGH CO. 


a Crickets 2. 


’t beat ‘em for all- 


trout fishing, for 


rainbows and natives of all 
kinds. Price each, 50c, post- 
paid.’ Don’ 


t forget Peck’s Fishing 
It’s FREE. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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RGR ck Re 
NEW JOINTED | 
Pikie Minnow 





No. 2600 


os 
Length 4% fe. Price $1.25 


Weight % oz. 


Fools ’Em All! 


Those scrappy, fightin’, rod-bendin’, water | 
whippin’ Bass, Pickerel, Pike and Co 
rush madly after this New Jointed Pikie 
—and strike it HARD! 

’Cause it looks, acts, wiggles and swims— 
withasmooth , sensuous glide—justlike the 
natural, living, breathing Pikie Minnow! | 
Be sure to get one at your dealer’s or di- | 
rect—so you too will CATCH MORE AND | 
BIGGER FISH—whenever and wherever | 
you go fishin’. | 


New 1926 | 
Fly Rod a It’? Lure’ 








Length 3% in. 
No. F-100; Price 75c 
A very light little lure with Cork body, buck tail | 
and mallard feathers! Jerking makes it pop| 
around on surface—with lots of fuss which Bass |} 
can’t resist! Fast pulling makes it wiggle like} 
minnow hustling for its life! We guarantee it to 
be a deadly killer! 


Our New Beautifully Colored Catalogue Sent Free Upon 
Request! Also new circular—‘‘$100 for a Name’”’ 


Sor our new wiggling spoon, 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY: 


Garrett, Ind. 


188 So. Randolph St. 


















“HARDYS” 


Makers of the world- ; 
famous ‘‘PALAKONA” Split Bam-_; 
boo light weight Fishing Rods, mak- : 
ers to H. M. King George V, also to: 
Halfordand other wellknownexperts }| 
of international repute, welcome vis- —!| 
itors to Europe calling at theirmag- : 
nificent Showroom, 61 Pall Mall, ; 
LONDON. HARDYS’ 1926 edition : 
“ANGLERS’ GUIDE & CATALOGUE” H 

giving full details of their H 
products and plates of H 
Flies in correct colors, 400 : 
pages, will be mailed H 
FREE to all Anglers : 
writing to H 


HARDY Bros., Ltd. 
ALNWICK 
GREAT BRITAIN 


PPTTTTITTTCLILILILILL Lee 











Mink, Meskrets with our new folding 
Bargain Ca 


civenized STEEL WIRE TRAP. Write for 
of Fishing Su peice and our FREE TRAP Offer. 


of our famous Fish Bait FREE to introduce our traps. 





WALTON SUPPLY CO. Dep. 40 St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Anglers’ Fireside 





Letter No. 1148—Is Thinking of a “Double-Built” 
Salt-Water Rod 

Editor Angling Department:—I am _ contem- 
plating purchasing a very high grade double- 
built salmon dry-fly rod. However, in reading 
one of my magazines the other night I came 
across an article written by a man who claimed 
to know, wherein he stated that a double-built 
rod is not the superior of a single-built rod, stat- 
ing that such a rod is no stronger, is much easier 
to take a permanent set, and inasmuch as it is 
made of more strips and more glue, one would 
have more trouble in opening of the joints. What 
is your opinion, and would I get a better rod by 
| purchasing the single-built, which I might advise 
costs considerably less? I am prone to think fa- 
vorably of the doub'‘e-built, but this article has 
raised a doubt in my mind and I would appreciate 
some advice.—H. F. T., Utah. 

Answer.—This matter of “‘double-built’’ rods is 
one regarding which there is no great unanimity 
of opinion, tho I am afraid prejudice actuates 
many who take sides violently, rather than rea- 
personal opinion is that the double- 
built split bamboo is a much stronger rod than 
the regular type. Of course, everything depends 
upon the workmanship, but it stands to reason 
that carefully placed strips, breaking grain, will 
add greatly to strength and not detract to any ap- 
preciable degree from action. Sometimes such a 
rod is called ‘double enamel,” tho the term you 
use is more descriptive. With twelve strips glued 
together, six inside and then six outside, the rod 
is almost unbreakable. Says Hulit, in The Salt 
Water Angler: ‘A thoroly well-built surf rod of 
split bamboo is considered by many men as ‘ultra’ 
of all materials. These rods should be made 
‘double,’ or as they are termed, ‘double enamel,’ 
meaning that two layers of the very tough out- 
side of the bamboo be glued one upon the other 
before cutting, so that they will make a solid 
core to the center of the rod. Such a rod when 
carefully built is truly excellent and, if kept well 
varnished and all wrapping fully looked to, will 


last many years, giving the owner delight in its 
use.” That book was published only last year 
I am sure you will make no mistake in securing 
the rod you have in mind. The publishing of this 
letter will undoubtedly bring out some informa. 
tion upon the question. We invite comments from 
those who have had wide experience with both 
types of rods.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1149—Curing Fish Again 
Editor Angling Department :—I enjoy the Fire. 
side very much; it is the best part of the maga- 
zine for me. What about curing fish for future 
use? How does wet and dry cure compare? Do 
you know anything about the Squid Meat Smoke 
we see advertised?—F. N. C., N. Y. 


Answer.—It has been so long since I took 
more fish than I could use at the time, fresh, that 
I have all but forgotten there were methods « 
preservation resorted to. I remember once wher 
boy I forgot myself and took seventy-five white 
bass at a single catch, all of which [ was com- 
pelled by wise parents to dress and salt down. 
That cured me as well as the fish. There is no 
reason at alk why an ordinary salt pickle would 
not keep any fish, tho some species are little bet 
ter than chips when freshened out, while others 
are fairly palatable; but I doubt if comparable to 
commercial product. A game fish should never be 
taken in excess of fresh use, as I see it. For cer- 
tain preservative I would prefer the brine, pre- 
pared as for any meat, doubting that dry-salting 
would work as satisfactorily. I do not know the 
commercial smoke you refer to, but presume it 
would work satisfactorily, giving the peculiar 
flavor of smoke, tho you would undoubtedly have 
to salt your fish first. The methods of smoking 
fish have been given a number of times in the 
Fireside. A twenty-four-hour soaking in mild 
brine before hanging up to smoke is about all 
that is required, tho if to be kept for a long time, 
slightly longer would be advisable. Hang up the 
split and pickled fish over a pungent smoke and 
keep the fire going for two or three days. Fish 





Something Out 


mud they used to call “The River” 


for miles 


whole 
hungry kids! 


to see what we could catch. 


to short stagings, 


my catch still dangling on the hook 





HE old-time Missouri River steamboats were still in service, making regular 

runs from St. Louis north as far as St. Joe and beyond. The up-river boats 
for Fort Benton and the Yellowstone were bucking the June rise to put whisky 
and trade goods up in the mountain trading posts—and they had to climb a milk 
up in the air to do it! You'd think it was a job if you knew that streak of yellow 
when I was a kid. 

I lived in St. Joe then—this was a long time before Jesse James was killed, too 
The trail west to the Platte and California was still in use. It was several years 
later that it was abandoned and grew up to sunflowers which made a yellow ribbon 
across country when they began to bloom. 

I used to sprawl bellydown on top of some of those St. Joe hills that are now 
all built up, but which were then covered with short, densely growing white clover 
that was carpet enough for a boy to flatten out on. A whistle would bellow down 
below town and we boys would scamper for the nearest hilltop, there to sprawl and 
watch the boat come crawling along up-stream, making a job of it and filling the 
valley with thick black smoke. It was 


One day Patie Russell went fishing with me down in that old muddy ditch, just 


I used a “throw” line, which, as you may—or may not—know, is a long lin: 
with a weight on one end so it can be whirled around one’s head and thrown hal! 
a block out into the river. Just above the weight are fastened as many hooks, tied 
as the fisherman can use. 

We were fishing thus when a big steamer blew her whistle down below us and 
“ame into view. We forgot to fish and watched the boat, and you know there !s 
something majestic about a steamer, even tho it is only an old-time river boa‘ 
When she went by finally we bethought ourselves of our lines and hauled them it 
On my hook was a peculiar skin-covered, shovel-nosed beast with a row or so o! 
plates down his sides and a queer, shark-shaped tail. I didn’t know whether it was 
a fish or a wild nightmare come to life, so I rolled up my line and ran home with 


When I showed it to Dad he laughed and said, “You are a great fisherman; that 
thing is a Missouri River sturgeon and he isn’t fit for a pig to eat! 
I’ve never fished the lower Missouri since! 


of the Missouri 


a grand sight in the eyes of adventure- 


Et CoMANcHo. 
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Some like to dry salt for smoking, rub- 


pe split open so that fumes can penetrate | 


hing the preservative well into the meat. The | 


ration is greatly facilitated if one has a smoke- | 


house, even tho but a bark affair. But in closing, | 


why take so many fish?—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1150—Wants to Carry Minnows for 
Bait 

Editor Angling Department :—I would like to 

ask how to take some live minnows for bass fish- 

ing. It is about 3% hours’ drive from here thru 

4 country where the temperature will range from 

100 to 110 degrees. 


Want to take them in two! 


10-gallon kegs. How many can I put in each? | 


A. A. M., Calif. 





Should I have ice? 


a . . | 
Answer.—You are advised that ice would be} 


requisite tho perhaps not absolutely essential. Of 
course, you understand that to put ice directly 
into the tubs would be to kill a goodly portion 


minnows thru bruising. It is quite es- | 


sential to have the ice in a compartment above, 


the cold water dripping down as ice thaws. One | 
can merely suspend a gunny sack if nothing bet- | 


ter offers. 


water to drain away. One can force oxygen into 


Should be a chance for the surplus | 


the water by the means of a rubber bulb and | 


hose, or hand pump, which helps considerably 


where ice is lacking. The temperature of the | 


water must be kept down or the water properly 
impregnated with air. Water dripping from a 
height will 
can sometimes carry a few minnows in a vessel 


carry oxygen down with it. One} 


thout any artificial aid whatever, much de- | 
pending upon the temperature outside. Such kegs | 


1s you have in mind would take care of, say, 200 
minnows each. 
tho I doubt you would have to feed; perhaps a 
few bread crumbs might not come amiss, but 

n't over feed. 


You should change the water, 


Much depends upon the species, | 


too. Mud minnows will stand almost any sort | 


i treatment, while shiners need to be dealt care 
O. W. S. 
Letter No. 1151—Carp Fishing 
r Angling Department :—The only fish we 
» here is the carp and it seems to me there 
night be some fun in catching them, even if one 
rows them back. How shall I set about it?— 





S. DeQ., Mich. 
\nswer.—Several times already we have set | 
forth the modus operandi of carp fishing in the | 


Fireside, tho probably a word or two will be ap- | 
preciated again, inasmuch as you ask for it. The| 
alize; indeed, only the most wary of anglers can | 
take him at all. You will need to be as quiet and | 
'y as tho you were stalking speckled beauties in 
a much-fished meadow. It is wise to ground bait 
in some hole or pool for some days before begin- | 
ning ‘hahaa using almost anything, the carp be- | 
ing especially fond of chopped vegetables—let- | 
tuce, cabbage, potatoes, etc. Scatter liberally. | 
Some day, a week or so after the feeding began, | 
slip down early in the morning, with your pre- | 
terred rod—my preference, regular casting outfit | 
with good strong line. Use worms or dough- | 
balls made from flour paste, well sweetened and | 
baked in a slow oven. A dead minnow will work | 

ll, tho the doughball is best, and worms come | 
ext. Use light sinker, just weight enough to | 
take hook to bottom. A bobber or float is used | 
by some. Give the fish plenty of time to take hook 
into mouth, as he is a slow feeder. When you | 

ke, send home the hook, but don’t strike too | 
ard. Then the fun begins. He is a better fighter | 
some imagine. A 10 or 12-pound fish will 
Rive you something to do. As to throwing him | 
k, don't do it, fer every one taken out of the 
s one less in the water. Good price in the 
too. Not bad eating—if you like them. 
the fire. Set plank before fire with fish 
iiled in place for three hours, then eat the plank. 
—O. W. S. 
Letter No. 1152—Wants to Know How to Hook 
the Minnow 
r Angling Department :—Have been hook- | 
minnows thru the tail, but in trout fish- 

: rascals seem to take the head off more | 
Otten than I hook 'em. Tell me how.—W. H. B., | 
nt i: 
\nswer.—There are ‘several methods of hook- 
minnow so that it will trail naturally thru | 
i iter. I should think that well-fed trout | 

regard a_ tail-hooked minnow—traveling 
rds thru the water—with considerable sus- | 
Pp The main point in hooking is natural- | 

{ am not surprised the heads are snapped | 
i sometimes hook thru the mouth and out} 
the «ll opening, then back thru the body of the | 
minnow. With such hooking the minnow will | 


of 





The Kamp- 

kook in the 

illustration is No. 

8, America’s finest 

and most complete 

camp stove. Has 
built-in oven, wind-shield 
protecting flame on all four 
sides and top, detachable tank, 

holding two quaris (6 hours’ fuel 

supply) and many other fine 

features. Bakes, broils, boils, roasts, 
toasts, fries—just like your kitchen range. 
Price in the U. S. $11.00. 


“Kampkookery,”’ a valuable 
handbook on motor camping free 
on request. Write nearest office, 


> 


Dept. 38. 


Now Mother Likes To Camp 


HOSE motor trips, a day, the week- 
end or a month—it’s mother now 
who plans the outings) Kamp- 

kook has made her mealtime task a pleas- 
ure and brought the family out-o’-doors. 
Breakfast ready when the fish stop biting. 
Dinner—easy as at home; supper late or 


ire sly and suspicious than many of us| *early—in camp or by the wayside, no one 


goes hungrv when you go with Kamp- 
hoo 


Kampkook’s best recommendation is 
the fact that it is used by more campers 
than all others combined. You too will 
like its detachable, easy-fill safety tank, 
locked-in-position legs, non-clog burners, 
wind-shield, built-in oven and other fine 
features. If your dealer cannot supply 
the genuine American Kampkook 
write for name of nearest dealer who can. 






















AMER 


AMERICAS MOST POPULAR CAMP STOVE 
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AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Factory: A Albert Lea, Minn 


Eastern Office: 78 Reade St., New York City 


PFLUEGERS Fishing Tackle 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GERS” 


Tackle for 
all kinds of 
fishing guar 
anteed with- 
out time limit 







Leaders Since 1864 
Made by the third gencration 
of Pfluegers 


FISHERMEN ~ Send Today /forFree 


Copy of our Pocket Catalogue 
THE ENTERPRISE MEFG.CO. 
*The PFLUEGERS" 


Dept. OL-8 
Akron, Ohio, U.S.A. 


_ OLDEST AND LARGEST TACKLE MAKERS IN U.S.A. 








CATCH MORE FISH—Use a “DAVE DAVIS” SPINNER 


I guarantee my No. 1 Spinner (illustrated) tocatch more Lake 
Trout, Togue or Salmon faster and better than any other 


lure you’ve used—or money gladly refunded. 


Mailed prepaid on 
receipt of price 


eS manufactured Pater a by 


No. 2 Spinner. Same as No. 1, 36 in. with 3 spoons. 


DAVE DAVIS, 1301 West 95th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


» No. 1 Spinner 
8 48 in. long 
with 7highly 
~ polished hammered 
oe brass spoons, tarnish-proof, 
lined with red beads, strung $4 00 
on nickeled steel wire_- e 
..$2.00 












Dealers write for prices 
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Give Thema Trial 








JAMISON 


BARBLESS 
HOOKS 


_ For All Kinds of Fishing 


They catch more fish because of better 
penetration and because they do not cut 
or tear. They do no injury to small fish, 
and thus help preserve the fishing. They 
are humane, sportsmanlike and effective. 
Every Sportsman should nse them and 
many thousands do. We guarantee ab- 
solute satisfaction or money refunded. 
Do not fail to take a supply with you on 
your vacation. Returning small fish un- 
injured will add much pleasure to your 
trip. 








Shannon and 
Jamison Patents 


The Barbless Hook Shannoa Twin Spinner. 
The greatest of all casting or trolling baits. 
Weedless but a sure fish-getter. Red, Yellow 
or White Feather Fly. Price each, 85 cents. 





Barbless Hook Wet Trout and Bass Flies. 
Highest Quality. 24 patterns. No. 4, No.6, No. 
8, No. 10, and No.12 hook Five for $1.00 or 
$2.25 per dozen. 


Barbless Hook Dry Flies, no snell. Highest 
Quality. 12 patterns. No.8, No. 10, No. 12 and 
No. 14. Four for $1.00 or $2.50 per dozen. 


Barbless Hook Inverted Bass Flies. No. 1-0 
Ringed Hook, no snell. Highest Quality. 14 
Patterns. Each 35 cents, $4.20 per dozen. 





Patented in U.S. and Great 
Britain, 1924 





Ringed Barbless Hooks (cut shows No. 1-0). 
Nos. 8 and 6, 20c doz. Nos. 4 and 2, 25c doz. 
No. 1-0, 30c doz. No. 3-0, 35c doz. No. 4-0, 40c 
doz. No. 5-0, 50c doz. 


Turned-Down-Eye Barbless Hooks, for fly ty- 
ing. Nos. 8, 10, 12 and 14, 25c doz., $1.75 per 100. 


10-0 Barbless Tarpon Hooks, 15 cents each. 





Write for full information about our 
wonderful 


MOVING PICTURES OF 
FISHING 











Catalog of Barbless Flies and Hooks, Shan- 
non Twin Spinners, Coaxer Baits, Silk 
Casting Lines, etc. Testimonials, 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. D 
739 S. California Ave., Chicago, III. 
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not live long, but it will stay on. Good when 
fish are “biting short.”’ A good hook is thru the 
head, from the lower side up. The minnow trav- 
els naturally and is very enticing. It will be ob- 
jected that in both these hookings the bait dies 
quickly, but it does so in any event. There are 
special minnow-hooks on the market, in which 
the shank of the hook thrusts thru the minnow 
from stem to stern, the double hook at the rear 
holding the minnow firmly, while the little hook 
at the lips keeps it in shape. Good thing. As to 
killing minnows—well, seems to me just as well 
to finish them before placing on the steel.— 
0) W.. 8. 


Letter No. 11583—Wants a Machine to Wind Rods 

Editor Angling Department:—I have just fin- 
ished winding a rod, and if I do say it myself, it’s 
a fine job. Is there a machine to do the winding? 
I find the task somewhat tedious.—T. W. H., 
Calif. 

Answer.—Undoubtedly there are machines used 
for rod winding in the factories, but I never saw 
one advertised for amateurs, and do not know that 
I would care to have one if I could. Far from 
tedious, to me, is the winding of a rod. Sitting by 
the fireplace, winter’s snow blowing outside, I 
wind and dream and dream and wind. Many are 
the fish caught while rewinding a rod—at least one 
for each wrapping. Seems to me it would not take 
much skill to produce a rod-winder, if one were to 
set his hand to it, but frankly, I’d never invest in 
one—never in this world.—O. W. S. 

Letter No. 1154—Troubled by an Inferiority 

Complex 

Editor Angling Department:—I am a dub at 
the fly-fishing game, having been largely given up 
to the use of the casting-rod, tho now I have in- 
vested in a —— rod, 9 feet long and weighing 5 
ounces. Would like to know what line to use, 
and what reel in order to get best action? The 
makers of the rod recommend E level and D dou- 
ble taper. I shall probably get an E level. Want 
to use an automatic, and what size would you 
recommend? In a “‘trout size” will a backing 
line be required? And lastly, why don’t your 
home address appear on the angling page so we 
fellows can get in touch with you direct?— 
VV. BD. Bex. 

Answer.—Not so much of a “dub” as you might 
be, judging from your rod and the reel you have 
in mind, or you have had some mighty good and 
wise advisers. THAT rod is all right. I know it. 
The level E will work splendidly, but will not give 
you the perfect casting power and ski!l the double 
taper would, but for all but the fine art of dry- 
fly fishing I had just as soon have the level. The 
automatic may be found a bit heavy for the rod, 
but when you become accustomed to its use you 
will have no difficulty. I would say the 50-yard 
reel, for the added size does not make an appre- 
ciable difference in weight, and the extra room 
may come in handy. There is no need for “back- 
ing” or “filler”? with an automatic; they are fast 
enough. You can not do better than let the rod 
maker guide you, tho my preference is always for 
a bit of extra line room. I congratulate you on 
moving out of the casting class, not that casting 
is not fun and sportsmanlike,.but the fly-game 
is so much more attractive and “gets one’’ so 
completely. As to why my home address does not 
appear on my page, simply, a great many letters 
are of a sort that can be answered from Denver; 
would have to go there in any event, so it is as 
well that all should do so.—O. W. S. 





Training ’Em Up in the Way They Should Go 


Here we have a picture 
of a young nimrod who 
doesn’t know what it’s all 
about yet; but he sure 
will. Just note the way 
he hugs those fish. That 
grin says as plainly as 
tho we heard him, “My 
daddy is some fisherman.” 

Take it from me, a 
youngster grabbing on to 
’em like that is going to 
hook ’em later. Here’s 
hoping there may be some 
fish for him to take when 
he grows up. 

Every time I see a pic- 
ture like this it comes to 
me as a sort of admoni- 
tion to do my darnedest 
to save some fishing and 
out-o’-doors for the 
youngsters. How about 
it, Bo?—O. W. S. 
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In these columns it is our to mention such angling 
notions and wrinkles as the makers may send us for ex. 
amination and try-out. We are simply commenting on 
new things, leaving the wise angler to determine for him- 

If whether or not they are worth while. Suggestions and 
criticisms are invited. if interested, enclose 2 


Y cents post- 
age for maker's name and a 


ess. — Angling Editor, 
3 
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One day I was in a certain tackle store and jn 
looking over the stock I was struck by the ap. 


pearance of a single-action fly reel. It was beauy- 
tiful and different. So, of course, I got one. Now, 
I have a number of reels, but this black reel, war- 
ranted fast color, with a green handle, is the 





equal of any of them. Comes in various sizes, the 
largest being built especially with the needs of 
Pacific Coast anglers in mind. The click is posi- 
tive and has an arrangement whereby the tension 
can be changed so that one side of the click- 
pawl will not be worn out. That’s not put at all 
well; but let us urge fly-men in quest of a fine 
reel for their work to investigate the possibilities 
of this number. Low price, too. 

Probably another spring will find the makers 
getting their new tackle kinks in here early, so 
that our mention will not be as late as this. This 
plug is different. Aluminum body, red head, bright 





metal eyes. Metal shovel in front governs depth 
at which it swims, while the metal tail glows and 
sparkles as drawn thru the water. Going to be 
popular, because going to take fish. Wish this 
were April, but try it out, anyway. 


Here’s a fly-box that’s different and O. K. Not 
designed with any especial fitness for bass-bugs 
and such large flies, but sure is all right for them. 
Made of pressed steel, beautifully enameled, solid- 
ly constructed. There are coiled springs front and 





back, into which the hooks slip, holding the flies 
perfectly, yet each one get-at-able. It sure is 4 
wonderful box, large enough to carry a dozen 
bass-bugs or feather minnows, and four times 2S 
many regulation flies. Strikes me, the best thing 
for the larger bugs I’ve seen. 


Something new in the way of fly lines—an 
enameled line, soft and pliable, yet perfect in ac 
tion. It is impossible to do this number justice, 
for how can one tell about the manufacture 0! 4 
line, when the process is a secret? For years 
have wondered why someone did not produce 4 


fly-line, soft yet castable. Well, here it is. Un 
derstand it comes only in level style, tho I may 
be in error here. Wonderful line, boys, worthy 
of your attention and try-out. I have used mine 
just once and it sure is the berries. Think! A 


real honest-to-goodness soft enameled line. 
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e all know this lure, or rather knew it in its 
old form, without middle joint. Here we see it 
with a hinge in the center, and boy, how it does 
wiggle. No real minnow ever swam more nat- 





urally than this lure. Actually, I expect when a 
small pike sees this lure swimming thru the wat- 
er, the real fish will just about die, because the 
loes it better than the pike himself. If this 

e don’t take fish, we miss our guess. 


What do you know about being able to get a 
good, dependable level-winding reel for six 
plunks? One the dealer can swear by and the 
angler not swear at? Well, 
here it is; a perfect caster 
for a little money. Has 
polished steel spool jour- 
nals running in phosphor 
bronze bearings, with end 
bearing adjustments, like 
the best reels. Built like 
a watch and fully guaran- 
teed. Now no one can 
afford to be without the satisfaction of owning 
a level-winder. If you never have cast with a 
level-winder you don’t know what real enjoyable 
bait-casting is like. 





A worm box that is different and built to last a 
lifetime is the subject of 
this sketch. There is 
nothing cheap about it— 
sturdy and fine appear- 
ing. Spring cover to hold 
the squirmers where they 
should be; in the back a 
little compartment for 
hooks and other tackle. 
Can carry all right on 
your belt and know every- 
thing will be jake. Know 
of nothing in the whole field to compare. No, 
sir, I don’t. 





Every bass and trout fan knows the devil bugs, 
and rightly named they are, too, for they look 
like his satanic majesty, all right. For those sly 
old wollopers, bass and trout, they sure are bad 





medicine. Ever try out that hair mouse on a 
deep, still trout pool? No? Well, you better, 
that’s all. It is a night bait, I find. This newer 
pattern of the bug, with wings, sure looks good 
to me, and by the time this is in your hands I am 
going to know something about ’em I don’t right 
now. It sure is one great line o’ lures. 


Another tackle box, this time one small enough 
to slip into a fishing coat pocket, but with a handle 
so you can carry it in your hand. Room for a 
selection of lures, a reel 
and other tackle. Strong- 
ly built of good material 
and japanned black. Very 
beautiful, and the last 
word in convenience. For 
the fellow who wants to 
carry his outfit in the 
most compact manner 

tistieocus possible, I recommend 

this little box. Would be 

just great for the user of feather-minnows or 

Spinners. Golly! Would be a good idea to have 

tor each variety of lure—feather-minnows, 
ers, plugs, etc. 





ie jump from a plug to an ax, but over- 
fishermen want such a tool, and it is not 
nhandy thing to strap in the boat, for one 
knows when an instrument of the sort will 
le most worthwhile article in the kit. This 
large enough to do any of the necessary 
work, and small enough to carry on the 
Of course, the main consideration is the 
| of which it is made, and here the owner 
have no cause for complaint. This is a real 
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Bristol Steel Fishing Rods 





A fishi 





proud 


pany — you want a Bnstol. 





man who must have the best. 
is a style made for every kind of fishing. 


and descnption of all models. 


Bristol, Conn. 





717 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 


10d to be rea 


If you're a real lover of fishing, if you're look- 
ing for the very finest rod that money will 
buy, something to be proud of in any com- 


Bnstol was the first successful steel fishing rod. 
Today it is still the leader when it comes to 
quality. So famous has it become that many 
think every steel rod is a Bnstol. Don’t you 
make this mistake. Only a “Bristol” is a 
| 


Bristol. And only a Bristol will satisfy the 


Every Bristol is guaranteed for 3 years. There 


WRITE today for catalog giving prices 


The Horton Mfg. Co., 158 Horton St. 


Pacific Coast Agents: The Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 


| Manufacturers of Kingfisher Silk Fishing Lines, 
Luckie Rods, Meek Reels, Blue Grass Reels. 
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Jointed Fly Rod— $5.50 
No. 16 Bristol Jointed Steel Fly 
Rod—9 feet long. Three joints 
and handle. Excellent trout rod. 
Weight 814 ounces. Steel snake 
guides and one-ring fly top. Price 
$5.50. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, order 
direct enclosing price. 


B siol: ) 
Steel Fishi is 








In answering advertisements please mention Outdoor Life 


























ASHAWAY 
Fishing Lines 


EW, live fishing 
stories by well- 
known authors. 
Pictures of lines for 
different purposes, 
magnified many 
times to show their 
construction. What 
lines big game an- 
glers use, and why. 
sOur new booklet, 
“Fish Stories,”’ sent 
frée anywhere. Write your address on a 
post card and send it to the 






























































ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 


Box 436-8 ASHAWAY, R. I. 


Send for Your Copy > 




























in ax, built for use and abuse. 

















, “a 
Fishing Reel 
As the brooker is the aristocrat of the finny tribe, 
so the BROOKER is the aristocrat of single- 
action reels. Ball-bearing, ventilated line drum ; 
hollow center; large line capacity; rigid frame; 
extieme light weight, less than 234 ounces; its neat 
and novel appearance, combine to make the 


BROOKER a desirable addition to any fishing kit. 


From your dealer or direct from factory. Free 
catalog. Discount sheet to jobbers 
and dealers. 
WEPEL FISHING REEL CO. 
Dept. B ILION, N. Y. 
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Pipe smoker’s 
mother 
happy at son’s 
tobacco choice 
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Big-Game Rshing 


Edited hy Wilham Barber Haynes 





The Albacore and Yellowtail as Fighters 


The fish that is fighting the angler as 


shown in the picture taken about 3 miles 


There is plenty of evidence to prove that | 

the ladies are not averse to pipe smokers. | 
phate of course, that the man in the| 
‘vase chooses the right tobacco. 


The following letter from Mrs. Higgins | 
of St. Louis reflects the pride and satisfac- 
tion of a mother who feels that her son has 
made a wise decision. 


Read her letter 
wife: 


—then show it to your| 


Larus & Bro. Co., Richmond, Va 


Gentlemen: 

Can a mere woman praise Edgeworth? 

When my sixteen-year-old son started 
to smoke, it was a pipe. I guess he tried 
all the brands of tobacco on the market, 
trying to find a mild, cool smoke. He 
gave up smoking in disgust, saying he 
guessed he never would be a man if it } 
depended on smoking a pipe. At last an 
yld-timer told him to try a pipeful of his 
Edgeworth. Now my son is never in too 
big a hurry to walk several blocks out of 
his way to get it. 


s Sun- 


I sometimes wish every day wa 
day so he could be home smoking, for the 
aroma of 


Edgeworth is delicious. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. A. Higgins 

To those who have 

never tried Edgeworth, 

we make this offer: 











Let us send you free 
samples of E dgeworth | | 
so that you may put it | | 
to the pipe test. If | 
you like the samples, | 
you'll like Edge worth | 

wherever and| 
Mm whenever you buy 

for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. 


“HiGly Geno 


“A Dvn Ue ) 


Write yourname 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 12-T S. 
2ist Street, Richmond, Va. 

We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed are offered, there is a special week- 
end-size can for 35c that is just the thing 
for outdoor men who love their pipes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 





Virginia—the Edgeworth station. Wave length 
256 meters. 





[% your radio—tune in on WRVA, fave lena] 
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southeast of Santa Catalina Island, off the 
coast of southern California, is an albacore 
and weighed 36 pounds. From this positive 
| statement you will probably infer that the 
| fish was duly gaffed and weighed in by the 
| official weighers of the Light Tackle Club. 
The fish is not only the largest albacore 
ever taken upon three-six tackle, but 
caused the writer less trouble than any big 
fish ever taken by him with this tackle. The 


| gentleman standing by with the big gaff is 


none other than the redoubtable Geo. H. 


| Doty, president of the Southern California 


Tuna Club of Long Beach, who made the 
remark that he had witnessed a wonderful 


| demonstration with this tackle. 


There was probably a reason: Primarily 
this tackle was designed for inshore fishing 


ture was snapped it was true. I have always 
considered them crooked, if that term can 
be applied to a fish, for they will invariably 
get the jump on the angler, overrun his 
reel, skin his knuckles or break his lines, 
unless he is ever watchful and can antici- 
pate their quick moves by the fraction of 
a second. 

After I began using the three-six tackle I 
did not want any albacore in mine. | 
thought too much of my rod to ruin it 
upon one of those “plebian pigs,” as they 
were called in the old days. But now they 
are the “chicken of the sea,” according to 
the label on the tin, and as such I doff my 
hat to them, and after using my three-six 
rod all these years I only found out some- 
thing that eventful day my 36-pound fish 
came aboard. I then discovered that the 
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Mr. Potter (‘‘Three-Six’’) fighting a 
and chiefly for the yellowtail 
and white sea bass. Except that the sea 
bass does not break water, this fish reminds 
you more of the characteristics of big lake 
trout in action and does the prettiest and 
most fascinating work of any of our game 
fish, but after you hook into a yellowtail 
from strike to gaff you are tending strictly 
to business and have both hands full of 
fish all the way along the trip. Anyone 
who has ever taken a yellowtail will tell 
you that it is the fightingest fish, pound 
for pound, he ever got into trouble with. 
There is not a doubt but that for persist- 
ency and stubborness it has no equal and, 
strange as it may seem, the harder you fight 
it the more strength and endurance it dis- 
plays. Those. who have fought the rooster 
fish and amberjack in the Atlantic have 
had a fair sample of its fighting qualities, 
altho I think our yellowtail greatly out- 
ranks either on light or heavy tackle. 
Years ago I caught albacore with the 
heavy tackle and then after 1906 with the 
light tackle, but for a long time I have 
shawn a personal dislike toward them. It 
may be a rather cowardly statement for me 
to make, but up to the day the above pic- 


36-pound albacore off Catalina Island, 


California 


albacore is about the prettiest working fish 
of them all with this tackle, and in the fu- 
ture I shall look.largely off shore for my 
sport among the albacore, and also the 
tuna, for I imagine the actions of the two 
fish with this tackle must be very similar 
I have never taken a tuna upon this tackle 
chiefly because I felt I did not have suffi- 
cient lifting power in the rod, and never 

realizing what assistance the tension of the 
little line would really mean to me. 

In deep sea fishing too much attention 's 
paid to the rod, while the whole secret of 
success, especially with this tackle, is 
largely in the bow and ténsion of the line 
You work with the rod and the fish does 
its work with the line; this in connection, 
of course, with the correct handling of the 
launch. 

Right here I want te repeat, while | 
think of it, that I now have more respec! 
for a yellowtail’s fighting qualities than ! 
ever had before, if that were possible. He’ 
is one fish you can’t fool, which ever w25 
you go about it, and that fish won’t try ‘ 
fool you, either, but will make you wo! 
for every inch of line you take from hi 
This is one fish that never loafs on the }: 
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.; a tuna often will, especially if the tuna 
has some weight with him. 

\s I said above, “there was probably a 
reason;” @ very good one, too. I went off- 
shore especially to see that Mr. Doty did 
his qualifying and obtain the coveted but- 

, from his club, for we understand that 

albacore were running large just then. 
[ did not care about having a fish grab my 
feather bug, but I let it dangle along just 
to be sociable, and you know how those 
hings often happen. I remarked to the 
captain that I was connected up, and I 
must say that he handled the launch thru- 
out the fight to the queen’s taste. The fish 
ran scarcely 50 yards after the strike, and 
when I felt of it I thought it was only a 
8 small one and naturally I did not call | 






s, upon my three-six rod to over exert itself. | : 


I- L. P. Streeter, the Tuna Club’s famous | 
yf historian, was near, and I fooled around un- 


til he could get the range with his camera. ¥ 


I I think it was the prettiest fight I ever had 
I with a fish; everything open and above- 





it board, no funny business whatever, and 


te 
during the fourteen-minute action took on | iA 
all the characteristics of a large white sea | oe 


bass. Had I been using heavy tackle or 
even the 9-ounce rod, and started in on 
that fish like some anglers would have 
done, the good Lord only knows what 
might have happened. But I just kept 
b friendly like and did not try to scarce the 
1€ fish to death, and the result was we got 
along very nicely together. With the three- 
six tackle you don’t have to treat ’em 
rough, and they seem to appreciate it, but 
at the same time you have to hand your 
boatman a lot of credit for his skillful 
maneuvering of the launch. It is aston- 
ishing what you can do with this tackle, 
and also a source of wonder what the tackle 
will do for you, with proper care and 





handling—bring your fish to gaff in much 
less time and with little or no effort as| 
compared with light tackle, all of which | 
adds greatly to the pleasure of your fishing. | 

Calif. Tuos. McD. Porter. 


A Strange Catch 


Sometimes your line runs out when fish- 
ing for tarpon, from a shark, which picks 
up the bait. 
| Once I saw a whip ray run off with a 
bait and a friend of mine once had a bite | 
from a big sawfish. The strangest catch I 
ever made was a mangrove snapper that 
was not much larger than the mullet bait. 
= Some way he had fooled around that big 

bare tarpon hook where it struck out of the 
mullet and got on it—W. B: H 











* Striking Ocean Fish 

by Some of the ocean fish have hard mouths, 
he ud when you get a strike it is not easy for 
wo u to tell what the fish is. 

ar. The safe way is to strike back at once; 
le, therwise the fish hooks himself, but not | 
ffi- ly. The hook is not set over the barb | 








ver —it is oftentimes just pulled against his | 

the mouth, which is closed tight on it in the | 
§ ise of the moment. 

1 is Often you fight such a fish a very-short 


of time and he gets off. He was really never 

g on. The hook wasn’t in over the barb, be- 
ni cause you didn’t strike it in. The fish 
oes struck and you felt him pull; he was on, 


on, you thought that was enough. But he 


the didn’t stay on. 

Strike, and if you don’t get him let back 
» | at once. If it is a sailfish or a kingfish, you 
ect ‘il! have a chance, for a sailfish will again 
n I pick up the bait, while the kingfish will 
e] ricx up the pieces of bait that are left. 
vay ‘1en sock it to him, if its a kingfish, or let 


have it for fifteen seconds, if its a sail- 





4 . sounds very simple, doesn’t it?— 


i. 
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HE V. L. & D. camp outfitting department is a paradise Bat 


to those who love the out-of-doors. Tents for explorers or 
just a week-end camp. Selected by men who know prac- 
tical camping. 


Equipment too. Every comfort and convenience in portable 
form; furniture, stoves, utensils. Special study given to out- 
fits for motor tourists. It’s all in our book “Camping” which a 


HUNTING you should send for if you can’t visit our store. 
FISHING 


CAMPING Von TENGERKE & DETMOLD Inc. 


EH SCHAUFFiER, Pres.~349MADISON AVE.,Dept. E NYC | 
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Make it a 1|OO% 





>>. outdoors! Youcan doit with perfect ease andcomfortina 
Woods Arctic Junior Robe. And its light weight (8% 
lbs.) furnishes small burden in the day time. 


‘Ye you are at night, simply unrollit, pilein, 
and enjoy the best rest you've ever had. You li 
wake up in the morning refreshed by the in- 


vigorating outdoor air and ready for another 
day of strenuous sport and fun. See your 
dealer now or, if he hasn't one in stock, 
mail coupon. You'll get quick response. 
WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., Lid. 
1110 Lake Street 
aad U N fj Oo R Ogdensburg, N. Y 


Make the most of your vacation or motortripthis year—sleep | 
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Conducted by CLAUDE P. FORDYCE, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 











When Women Tour 


HE “Wanderlust”’ and “See America 

First” combination is getting people 
into the vacation habit more and more 
every year. The vacation frame of mind 
is inspired by primordial impulses which 
survive the times when everybody lived 
close to Nature and traversed the wilder- 
ness for sustenance—impulses which are 
fettered by modern artificial living and 
which lie dormant in many people. 

The desire to get outdoors, to recreate, 
is also inspired by a real physical need of 
the sedentarian and indoor habitant, who 
ordinarily does not get enough exercise, 
fresh air and sunshine, and who is by a 
mental weariness incapacitated for 100 per 
cent efficiency and needs the inspiration of 
new scenes, new human contacts and the 
freedom which the vacation world supplies. 

What the average person needs is a time 
of play as a contrast to all work. When 
you build a fire for cooking or with which 
to warm yourself—that is work. When you 


gather firewood to heap on a bonfire just. 


to see the sparks fly into blackness of sil- 
houetted pines or to revel in reveries when 
peering into its glowing embers—that is 
play. 

The “desire” to go is but half of the 
game. When you get to the crucial point 
of query as to “where and how” to go, your 
vacation is formulating into a realization. 
As our people visit the playgrounds of 
America in greater numbers each year, the 
more we realize ‘that our country is espe- 
cially favored—that there are innumerable 
wilderness spots right near home which we 
never dreamed existed, and if one elects to 
go afar there is offered the world’s best 
scenery in the national parks, monuments 
and forests and our state parks and forest 
preserves, which can be approached by ex- 
cellent highway system. 


HIS leads us naturally to the utility of 


the auto as a vehicle to make our 
vacation dreams come true, and motor 
touring and camping is now the great 


American sport. In enables us to be entire- 
lv independent as to routes and time; it is 
the cheapest way to go and permits the 
transportation of sufficient equipment to 
nsure comfort and good living; it has been 
the great factor in popularizing motor 
camperaft among women and children, for 
‘“TDad” is always ready to go even if he has 
to experience a little hardship in camp life. 
A public motor camp in every town makes 
life easy and safe for camping and motor 
touring. 

One meets on motor trails many automo- 
bile parties composed entirely of women— 
occasionally one going alone—all headed 
for the vacation lands in remote corners of 
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C. P. Fordyce 


our commonwealth. A party of four Mass- 
achusetts society women traveled 8,000 
miles in eight weeks around the border of 
the United States, who started with some 
fear and trepidation but instilled with the 
spirit of the explorer and with ready wit 
were able to consummate the exigencies of 
the “come what may” trip. In all sorts of 
weather, good, bad and kindly, over all 
sorts of roads, under all sorts of conditions 
they kept their car headed for some place 
else down the road, and they declare that 


they never lost heart nor wished that they 
had never started, nor felt they would like 
to turn back and abandon the trip. “If any- 
one wants to become a good American,” 
one of the women declared, “they should 
see the country as we have seen it. The 
vastness of it—the beauties of it—the 
wealth of it. One could not fail to be im- 
pressed with the wonders of America after 
such a journey as wé have made. We have 
seen it all—the fertile farming country of 
the Middle West; the inspiring scenery in 
the Bad Lands of the Dakotas; the beau- 
ties and wonders of Yellowstone Park; the 


oe me 





Outlet of Odessa Lake, Rocky Mountain National Park (Courtesy Denver Tourist Bureau; photo 
by Mile High Photo Co., Denver) 
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wonderful forests and orchards of Oregon, 
Washington and California; the mightiness 
of the Grand Canyon; the desert of Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and West Texas—yes, 
we've had a wonderful trip and are plan- 
ning now on next season’s tour.” 


AS AUTO expedition of five young la- 
dies “gypsying” from St. Paul, Minn., 
to the Yellowstone is no longer a novelty. 
A few years ago the spectacle of a party of 
women wearing knickerbockers and travel- 
ing without male escort would have “cre- 
ated a sensation” and feminine eye would 
have regarded it askance to say the least. 
But with the vote and other appurtenances 
of equality and independence, coupled with 
the dependency of the modern motor car, 
women are doing a lot of things they would 
not have dared a few years ago. 

A New Jersey woman declares herself to 
be the first of her sex to cross the country 
by motor car absolutely alone. She arrived 
in Yellowstone Park after three weeks of 
adventurous motoring from New Jersey, 
altogether delighted with her experiences 
and so little concerned about the alleged 
uncertainties of the transcontinental trails 
that she was ready to do it all over again. 
Thoroly self-reliant, she started out ready 
to meet “any eventuality,” but no mis- 
haps occurred to her and all along the 
route she found everybody “just lovely” 
and anxious to help and direct a woman 
plucky enough to undertake such a journey 
without an escort. Only one night on the 
trip across the country did she “camp out;” 
every other night she “made a hotel.” This 
enabled her to travel longer hours and cov- 
er much mileage each day, her longest run 
between towns being 246 miles. 

A senator’s daughter and her girl pal, two 
prominent and beautiful members of Wash- 
ington society, motored from our National 
Capital to Tacoma, Wash., going the north- 
ern route thru Yellowstone Park, in twenty- 
five days. 

“Camping out is the life,” proclaimed 
three young women from Washington, D. 
C., who crossed the continent to Los An- 
geles and return—5,500 miles—going by the 
northern route and returning the southern 
route and camping out every night for ten 
weeks. Two other young women from Den- 
ver made the complete circle of the Na- 
tional Park-to-Park Highway—6,500 miles 
—and returned with their windshield full of 
the stickers from the different parks visited. 
Camping all the time, they made as good 
time as possible between parks in order to 
leisurely enjoy the scenery of each park 
while in the park. 


] ‘HE national parks system is the mecca 
of the majority of outdoor lovers, for 
here they get the benefit of unusual scenic 
display, superb climate and good living 
conditions. Hardly a day passes in any na- 
tional park without our meeting one to six 
parties of women who are hiking thru, some 
carrying their equipment on their backs— 
“knapsacking it”’—and the majority carry- 
ng simple necessities—camera, film, drink- 
ing cup and rain cape—sleeping and eating 
at hotels and permanent camps which are 
spaced a fair day’s walk apart. 
Whole parties of girls and women take 
the trail trip and horseback tours with or- 
ganized guiding service, such as over the 
Howard Eaton Trail in Yellowstone. If 
one wishes to experience a real wilderness 
exploring trip and is fitting physically to 
undertake it, they can enroll for the annual 
two weeks’ mountain trip with one of the 
mountaineer clubs—the Sierra Club, San 
Francisco; Colorado Mountain Club, Den- 
ver; Mazuma Club, Portland; Mountain- 
eers, Seattle, and the Adirondack Club, 
Boston; and the Prairie Club, Chicago, us- 
ually “put on” a mountain climb or tour 
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Only 


$1.50 


The “Jiffy” stove 
is made of heavy, 
rust- resisting Armco 
Iron with cast grate and 
top grid, draft damper 
and handy carrying 
bail. Strong and long- 
lasting; size 814-inches 
in diameter by | |-inches 
high; weight 8 pounds. 
Buy this handy “‘Jiffy” 
Outing Stove at your 
dealer or order direct. 


























OUTING STOVE 
Everybody likes the ‘‘Jiffy’’ 


National Outing Stove. It’s so 
sturdy and compact, no trouble to 
take along and it does everything 
any camp stove can do. On it youcan 
fry, bake, boil, broil, stew or roast just 
like on the big kitchen range at home. 
And after the sun goes down “‘Jiffy”’ 
makes the coziest camp fire you ever 
sat around. Burns charcoal; a handful 
makes a clean, long-lasting, smokeless 
fire for cooking or heating. 


Price of “‘Jiffy’’ National Outing 
Stove only $1.50. Barbecue rack 
70c extra; big iron kettle, $1.15 extra; 
glass door oven, $2.65 extra. Four-piece 
outfit — stove, rack, kettle and oven 


complete —$6.00. Get yours NOW. 


EXCELSIOR STOVE & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 17 


QUINCY, ILL. 


Branches: Oklahoma City, Okla.; St. Paul, Minn.; Paris, Texas. 
National Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces sold and recommended by leading dealers everywhere. 


“THEY ALWAYS SATISFY.” 








“Jo Gvery 
_MOTOR 


CAMPER 


Complete 80- page Book 

on A. B.C. of Motor Camping, edited by G. W. 
Sutton, Jr., a national authority. First aid hints, 
camping equipment, etc., fully described and illus- 
Soils or 25c, but we’ll send you a copy free 

on request-edition limited-send for yourcopy today. 


trated. 
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“Can-Va-SEK is the 
~_.| best waterproofing I 
€ have seen. It IS water- 
proof and mildew- 
proof. When the fabric 
isin the hot sunitdoes 
not get greasy and in 
4 cold weather it does 
not crack—like paraf- 
fined cloth does.” 
— Dr. C. P. Fordyce. 
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MODELL’S ““Stwvorcry Waterproofs thoroughly. Easily applied. 





SEK-treated cloth has no bad odor—not 



















OFFICERS’ 


bt mee ao . Other bar, 
4 ~in Tents, Blan- 


4c stamps today for new illustrated catalog. 


COPYRIGHT ESTABLISHED 1868 
Dept. 303 _ Bax 1835, Richmond, Va. 


kets; Cots, Clothing, Boots, Guns, Etc. Send 











oily nor greasy. Gallon treats 100 to 150 
sq. ft. Price per gallon, $2.50 postpaid. 





PYRAMIDAL TENT Other SEK waterproofing products are: 
Used by Gov't. $19 Shoe-SEK for Shoes_____- Per can $ .50 
ins 


Sport-SEK for Clothing_..__Per qt. 1.50 
Leth-O-SEK for Boots____Per pt. 1.25 
Aut-O-SEK for Auto-Tops_Per qt. 2.00 


Write for interesting literature FREE 


| | | SEK-Reliance Corp. g2vias 
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Here re’s slouith ! 


Spend your vacation in the open. A few 
congenial companions, guns, fishing tackle; 
and most important of all, a good tent. 


Carpenter tents are good tents; they don’t 
make them any better. Light weight to 
handle easily; strong and well made to 
withstand wind and weather. 


Our 85 years of experience is your assur- 
ance that we know how to make the kind 
of tent you want. 


Send for our catalog; 


er’s guide. It’s FREE! 
Ask for Catalog No. 604 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


TENTS— AWNINGS — FLAGS 
Tentmakers for 85 Years 
440 North Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 


it’s a complete camp- 




















in 15 minutes 


WATER pleasure whereyou want 
it, whenyou want it! King portable 
Boats and Canoes are taking 
sportsmen and pleasure seekers 
by storm. See your dealer or write 
for fully-illustrated literature on 
new 1926 models. 


KING portable BOATS 


KING BOAT COMPANY 
North Chicago 908 Sixtieth Street 





| the three 
| several canoe parties out of Winton, Minn., 


every summer, either in the Rockies, Pa- 
cific Coast Range, or Canadian Rockies. 
To join the excursions you must satisfy 
the club outing committee that you are a 
competent walker. On the Seattle Moun- 
taineer Club’s tour of Glacier Park there 
were sixty-seven women and thirty-seven 
men in the party, and all successfully con- 
summated the 200-mile excursion afoot 
along trails we blazed near timberline in 
weeks. Last summer we met 


composed entirely of women taking a joy- 
ous vacation trip on the lakes of the Su- 
perior National Forest and the Quetico 
Dominion Forest Preserve in Canada. 


NEXPERIENCE should not deter one 
from attempting an outing trip any- 
where. In projecting a trip to a certain rec- 
reational objective, read all you can about 
the country to be visited. Study maps of 
highways. If going to national parks or 
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can sleep directly on the floor cloth of th« 
tent with no fear of crawling vermin, snakes 
or the like, for they are excluded by the 
floorcloth and scrim door and window coy 
ering. 


I‘. YOU camp you will need a collapsible 

table within which is packed four 
chairs, and for cookery you will need one 
of the universally-used gasoline pressure 
stoves, a complete cooking and dining kit 
in aluminum (nesting), a refrigerator bas- 
ket and two days’ supply of fresh and 
canned foods. 

Of course, you would not attempt a trip 
without the car being in perfect working 
order, with good tires and the usual emer- 
gen¢y supplies. A lazy-tong type running 
board luggage carrier is desirable; also a 
combined trouble and spotlight with a 
long cord which may be carried to the tent, 
supplies light for the camp at night and 
uses “juice” from the car battery which is 





She’s been there—note the stickers 


forests get their bulletins, which are really 


} room. 


-~, Illinois Oakland, Calif. Qe | 








GUARANTEED THE BEST 
FROM EVERY VIEWPOINT 
For a Lower Priced Tent— buy our 


ColoradoDeLuxeAutoTent 


BOTH TENTS ARE ABSOLUTELY WATER AXP 


MILDEW-PRO — EASIEST TO EREC 
STRONGEST, LIGHTEST AND MOST COMPACE 
Write for Auto Camp Supply Catalog 
and name of Nearest Dealer 





Made exclusively by 


THE COLoRAne vent AND AWNING COMPANY 
S. GUTSHALL, President 
1640 em... ‘St. Denver, Colorado 
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guide books. The pleasure and success of 
any outing trip depends upon simple com- 
forts—how we eat, sleep and are sheltered 
—so a good start is made when you select 
the right tent and bed and the right food. 
The automobile allows of considerable car- 
rying capacity, but be careful not to over- 
load; keep the equipment to a minimum 
weight, have it as compact as possible and 
made to serve the greatest use. 

The ideal autocamping tent is the um- 
brella style, which is in the shape of a 
truneated cone with an awning extending 
in front, under which cooking and dining is 
done, and if two side walls or wind wings 
are attached it becomes really another 
The tent has a window covered with 
a roll of light canvas which is handled with 
cords from inside during a storm, and per- 
manently covering the window is a scrim 
netting, as is likewise the doorway. 

The sleeping outfit is the most important 


| of all, for unless one rests well at night he 
| cannot enjoy the day, and it is repose and 





recuperation that you are taking the trip 
for, anyway. Most folks like the sleeping 
bag, which consists of a canvas or army 
duck khaki cover to protect and an inner 
warmth bag of wool batt quilt folded and 
sewed across one end and three-fourths up 
one side. Beneath the bag have a mattress 
—a folded comfort or blanket, or for ultra 
comfort use an air mattress. The army cot 
is in great popularity, but the double bed 
with an iron frame and canvas top is much 
in vogue at present. They all fold com- 
pactly and stow on the running board or in 
the tonneau. With your warmth bag you 


usually overcharged from the day’s run, 
anyway. 

Don’t overload the car, for most break- 
downs are from this cause. Reduce the out- 
fit to comfortable essentials and to yield 
the utmost enjoyment. Don’t try to cover 
too much territory in a day’s run. A tour- 
ist uses her eyes to see things with, while 
a pilgrim sees “thru” things. Make your 
itinerary sufficiently elastic so you can loaf 
along, enjoying whatever possibilities that 
present themselves. Have regular habits 
as at home, with plenty of sleep and reg- 
ular meals. Look the car over daily, watch 
the oil, water and gasoline supply and see 
that your tires are properly inflated. If you 
go thru desert regions have no fear, for the 
roads are passable and particularly well 
signposted and you will meet many fellow 
travelers every day. 

Personal equipment varies as to your 
caprices. The golf suits or riding habits 
with golf stockings, blouses, low-heeled 
shoes, crush hats, sweater and raincoat com- 
prise the popular outfit. Amber goggles to 
protect the eyes from sun glare and cold 
cream from sunburn are needed supple- 
ments to the toilet kit. 

There are few of us who do not need 
rest and quiet and to be removed from our 
metropolitan environments—from the im- 
prisonment of the roaring town, away from 
the weariness of the everyday grind. For 
us America offers her choicest playgrounds, 
right in our own “foreign” land, and with 
the visions of such enticing possibilities our 
vacation problem should be easy of solu- 
tion once we feel the wanderlust. The main 
thing is to GO. 
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Among the San Juan 


Islands 
J.C. Meredith 


HUNDRED and seventy-two of the 

most beautiful, verdure-clad islands, 
offering varied vacation opportunities to 
the outdoor lover, are found in the roughly 
triangular area in Puget Sound, at whose 
apexes are the cities of Everett and Belling- 
ham, Wash., and Victoria, located on Van- 
couver Island, B. C. 

The autoist driving north from Seattle 
along the Pacific Highway apnroaches Bell- 
ingham—the city of beautiful sunsets— 
with Mount Baker and the Cascade Moun- 
tains and numerous mountain streams on 
the east and the beautiful San Juan Islands 
and Puget Sound on the west, a region 
which is the mecca for thousands of tour- | 
ists annually. The wonderful Chuckanut | 
drive, described as “the most beautiful ma- | 
rine drive in America,” is a part of the Pa-| 
cific Highway on the south. On Schome | 
Hill one obtains a fine view of the waters 
of Bellingham Bay and beyond to the 
San Juans, and a few hours’ boat ride will 
take you to the San Juans which are famed 
the world over as “more beautiful than the 
Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence and 
the islands of the South Pacific.” They 
vary from a few acres to many thousands 
of acres in extent, and some have moun- 
tains upon them ranging from 1,000 to 
3.000 feet high. Of historic interest is the 
well preserved English blockhouse that 
stands at English Camp on San Juan Is- 
land, the largest of the group, where the 
British and Americans both claimed pos- 
session of this once disputed territory. The 
roads on the big islands are good and camp- | 
ing on the innumerable coves and bays| 








most delightful. 
| 
HE San Juans are a paradise for sports- | 
men. Deer are so plentiful they are to | 
be seen everywhere on the majority of the | 
larger islands; especially on the Island of | 
Orcas, which is the largest of the San Juan | 
group, having a land area of 58 square 
miles of wonderland. This island is a} 
mecca for tourists. There are several large 
lakes of cold, clear, fresh water teeming 
with trout, where every angler gets the 
limit and fine quality, too, as I can attest 
from personal experience. I never tasted 
any better, and have fished in most of the 
principal lakes and streams of America. 

I have caught eastern brook, silvers, rain- 
bow and cut-throat; I have been informed 
Dy native islanders that macinaw and 
Beardsley trout are also in the lakes here. 
But there are plenty of the other varities 
I — mentioned to suit the most exacting 
angier. 

Cascade Lake, situated above the first 
rise from the salt water about a mile or 
more from the sea beach, is reached from 
Kast Sound (village postoffice, small ho- 
tels) by good automobile road from the 
erry landing at Orcas. Where the ferry 
onnects with the mainland via Anacortes, 
Vash., at Cascade Lake, is a state auto 

irk for fishermen and campers. This 
ark is in the 3,000-acre Moran State Park. 
he land was donated by Robert Moran, 
‘he wealthy Seattle shipbuilder who resides 
ere on Orcas Island, whose home is one of 
the show places of the island. 

At Cascade Lake the sportsman can be 
issured of plenty of trout, ample pure 
spring water, good auto camp grounds, 
kitchen with large cooking ranges and 
lenty of wood free, rowboats, and the 
most genial deputy game warden of the 
West—E. T. Wood, a genuine “Alaska 








SUMMER HOME BEDS 


LOG-CABIN BEDS—AUTOMOBILE TOURING BEDS—SLEEPING 
PORCH BEDS—BEDS THAT WILL STAND UP UNDER UNUSUAL 
CONDITIONS AND STILL FEEL— 


“AS COMFORTABLE AS YOUR BED AT HOME” 
The Kittle Camp Bed 


National List Price $18.50 





40 Ibs. 54” by 5” square. 48” wide by 76” long—full sized double bed. 


The Kittle Lightweight (all metal) Camp Bed 


— me 
— — 





National List Price $12.50 





Folded 


sepa nit 


One minute later 
28 Ibs. 48” long by 5” square. Full sized double bed—48” wide by 76” long 


HAVE YOU SEEN A KITTLE AUTOPAK LUGGAGE CARRIER? WHEN YOU DO YOU WILL FIND 
YOU WILL HAVE TO HAVE ONE. THE KITTLE K-PAK IS EQUALLY AS EFFICIENT AND 
CHEAPER. KITTLE CAMP CHAIRS AND STOOLS ARE REAL ARTICLES ALSO. 


Write for Attractive Catalog 
GUARANTEED MERCHANDISE—BUILT BY A CONCERN THAT KNOWS HOW 


KITTLE MANUFACTURING CO. 6s anorins cane 














Once you camp ina 
Zagelmeyer de luxe rome 
Trailer you will fre 
tents and all other outhts 
as makeshifts. No other 
camping outfit offers such 
comfort, convenience of 
equal luxury. Complete 
with everything built-in— 
two double berths up off 
the ground, with good 
springs and mattresses, 
kitchenette, ice box, food 
compartments, tables, elec- 
tric lights, etc. Canvas 
covering permanently at- 
tached makes trailer abso- 
lutely mosquito, dust and 
storm proof. It is the light- 
est, most comfortable and 
most convenient camp 
trailer on the market. 
Opens or closes in less than 
ONE MINUTE. No poles 
or ropes required. Ample 
loading space for all equip- 
ment, leaving car free for 
comfortable travel. Trails 
behind any car, over any 
road, as fast as car can 
travel. Takes the work and 
hardship out of camping. 


| THE KAMPER-KAR 


A completely equipped, strongly constructed 
standard camping body easily mounted on your own 
chassis. Weighs same as Ford Sedan body. Top 
automatically raises to full standing room as berths 
are thrown open. Most de luxe camping outfit ever 
conceived. The low price will surprise you 


SQUARE UMISRELLA 


a ae 


So compact and light that 
even the larger (9x11 ft.) 
size rides in a 43x9-in., 
49-lb. bundle in your car. 


TENTS PENDING 


Yet so simply and quickly put up that with 
a BROOKS you can have a cozy outdoor 
home in 5 min. anywhere you stop. Abundant 
head room—no stooping. Finest materials. 
Withstands the heaviest winds and rains. 
Wonderfully durable. 


Tent in Bag on Car Running-Board—Clears Doors 


Specially woven, double-processed 

cloth: Sturdy, patented construction 

prevents stretch or sag. Other exclu- 

sive features. Easily the best tent 
you can buy. 


Above view with canvas covering cut 
@way shows interior arrangement. 


Write for Brooks Camp Catalog, 
Road Maps and Nearest Dealer. } 


Brooks CTent & Awning Co. 
1661 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Colo. 








ONLY $39 


Ne <i For This Highest 
4-Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 
Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, easy run- 
ning, Just the thing for pers - touring. Absolute money- 
heck guarantee. Write for catalogue. 
FOWLER, IND. | 








BOWER MFG. CO. Box & 





Mention Outdoor Life when writing advértisers | 
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‘German War Glasses 





8 power $9.85 Postpaid 


For hunting, motoring, the races, ocean 
travel, bird and nature study, etc. 

These genuine German War Glasses were purchased 
at exceptionally advantageous rates of exchange. 

Manufactured by most prominent of German optical 
factories. Many were received direct from the Allied 
Reparation Commission. Conservative $20.00 value. 

Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 40 m. m. ob- 
jective. Dust and moisture-proof. Pupillary adjust- 
ment. Built for service, regardless of cost, according 
to strictest military standards. All glasses guaranteed 
in perfect condition. We have sold 95,000 pairs of this 
model to date, 

Shipped promptly on receipt of check or money or- 
der for $9.85. Positive guarantee of full cash refund 
if not satisfied, 


Order your field glasses today. 
SWIFT & ANDERSON, Inc. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
93 S. Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


Bea Taxidermist 
Learn by Mail 
































Learn to mount all kinds of game, . birds, animals, fish—tan 


furs, make rugs, ro . Youcan now tearn this fas- 
cinating art in your own home pete Rw spare 
time. The feanens are interesting and easy to understand. 


Great sport and lots of fun. Bigmoney for your spare time. 


Mount Your Own Specimens 


Decorate your home with beautiful specimens that you have 
caught and mounted yourself. You can e big money 
doingthe work forothers. Manyspecimens are becoming very 
rare andsell for high rices. Over 75,000 students have learned 


taxidermy ‘essons. One student writes us: ‘Ihave made 
ever $550. my eoare time selling my specimens and mount- 
ing for ae rae ousands of similar letters. 
Beautitll illustrated book ‘*How to Mount Game’’. 
Exsielne e secrets of taxidermy. Contains dozens 
f photos x mounted specimens. Every hunter ae 
trapper wld have Tells you how_you can learn th 


tasclonting art easily and auiekly from our school. Sent 
free. No Obligation. Just send name and 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy C7 Elwood Bide. 


oa abeclotelt 





ZIP-ZIP 


/ Here is a letter we received from | 
a lady from way out west. 


Siem: 


| 
| 

t 
soon as possible. 
Thousands of boys are } 
made bappy with this a } 
wonderful Zip-Zip shoot- | 
er. Order from us or your | 


} dealer. Send atamoe. Soy | 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO. Dept. 99 COLUMBIA, S.C. | 
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Heddon-Stanley 
wX 


Goes Down Deep > mA oz. 8 | 

Where They Are 

‘THE nearest approach to 100% in n four ways — “$i 
luring, hooking, holding. Used with or without 

pork - rind. 








Nickel or copper, weedless, with fly, 
Tackle Book $1 | 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
D Mich. 
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View from Deer Harbor, Orcas Island 


sourdough,” a man who spent several years 
in the far North before the ’98 stampede, 
and was thru that historical gold rush and 
has seen the “ice go out” in the Yukon 
more times than he has fingers and toes. 


N THIS park one may see wild deer 

come right into the camp. Wood duck 
and mallards are numerous on the lake. 
Orcas Island is free from mosquitoes. No 
poisonous reptiles; no dangerous wild ver- 
min. The largest carnivora are raccoon, 
some mink and muskrats. No skunk or 
fox; no wolves or cougar; plenty of wild 
angora cats in the forest. Wild deer are so 
numerous I have seen six to fourteen every 
day I was out in the woods. While driving 


| from the lake to the village of East Sound 


after dark, I nearly ran over at least half 
a dozen deer every trip. They seemed to 
be blinded by the auto lights and I have 
had them nearly under the wheels before I 
could throw on-the brakes. Then they re- 
covered themselves enough to bound out 
into the ferns along the roadside. The deer 
season opens here October 1. 

Mountain Lake is about ten or fifteen 
minutes’ drive farther on from Cascade 
Lake. Here the same good fishing condi- 
tions are found. By boat one can row 
across this lake to the north end, where a 
good foot trail leads about one-half mile 
to Twin Lakes, and there one can fish ex- 
clusively for rainbow just waiting for some 
angler to throw in a lure. 

Orcas Island has one of the most pictur- 
esque views from the summit of Mt. Con- 
stitution, 2,465 feet above sea level, rising 


nearly straight up out of the sea, and ac- 
cessible both by wagon road and train. One 
can view from every point of the compass 
the whole San Juan Archipelago, far up 
into British Columbia. The snow-capped 
Selkirk Mountains are in full view; also 
to the east Mt. Baker and the Cascade 
Range, and to the south, mountains, 
lands and sea. Thence to the southwest 
and west the great rugged “Alps of Amer- 
ica,’ the Olympic Mountains, island- 
dotted seas and the straits of San Juan de 
Fuca, the gateway to the Orient and the 
coming commercial marine lane of the 
world. 

To sportsmen, autoists, recreationists, 
and those who are looking for a place where 
cool summers are found on sea shore, in 
the mountains, on wooded islands and 
cruises on quiet summer seas, where wild 
life is prolific, abundant and variegated, 
where rainfall for the entire year is. less 
than 30 inches, where the winters are mild 
and where the grass is green and wild flow- 
ers bloom every month in the year under 
the balm of the warm Japan Current—this 
country, the San Juans, is wonderfully ap- 
pealing. 


Wedge for Ax Handle 


After putting the ax head on the handle, 
making it fit snugly and with a half inch 
or so extending out, saw across the grain, 
put in a wedge cut from the heart of a 
pine; hold over the fire until the pitch in 
the pine melts, which will cement the 
wedge in tightly. This will not loosen.— 
Clvde M. Smith, Mich. 
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Denver’s Unique 
Public Motor Camp 


Warren E. Boyer 


tT crucible of expression no longer is 
confined to cosmopolitan cities of 
brick, concrete and steel, but has a grow- 
ing counterpart in the nation’s tented cities, 
principal among which is Overland Park 
Municipal Camp Ground, in Denver. Here 
79,433 motorists, coming in 23,658 automo- 
biles, from everywhere, were camped the 
1925 season. 

This endless caravan of cars, motors 
humming, in some respects resembled the 
gold rush days of Colorado in ’59, when the 
canvas tops of swaying covered wagons 
flashed their sinuous length in the sunlight 
of advancing civilization! And with the 
advent of another vacation season, count- 
less other lines of cars daily are forming 
for the great scenic adventure. 

Recreation is paramount in the thought 
of these nomads of the gasoline trail. It also 
solves the problem of a vacation for many 
a family that otherwise might have to 
forego the idea of a transcontinental trip, 
for there is opportunity for economy in 
overland journeying of this kind not offered 
in rail transportations. 

Unlike the train traveler, the motorist 
need not necessarily plan his trip before- 
hand to the minutest detail, and, in fact, 
seldom does, depending somewhat upon 
the things he hears in his night stops in 
the mushroom cities of canvas to deter- 
mine the next scenic regions of his itiner- 
ary. 

“Have you seen that hanging lake on the 
Western Slope?” asks the man from Michi- 
gan from his campground neighbor, the mo- 
torist from Oregon. 

“No,” replies the Oregonian, interested. 
“But, say, when you're in the region of 
Estes Park, don’t fail to see the tree that 
is growing downward from that rock cliff, 
instead of heavenward.” 

“And let me tell you, neighbor,” ventures 
the Oregonian, but stops short, the sentence 
unfinished. For the pinkish glow of early 
dawn has brought the expectant family 
from their covers in a war dance of hunger 
and the urge to be on their way. Thus the 
melting pot of vacation delights is re- 
kindled in the very flame that browns the 
sizzling bacon. 

Denver is an old hand at hospitality. Its 
visitors are legion. It was the first large 
city to welcome the “Knights of the Fliv- 
ver,” back in 1917, when 12,288 pioneers in 
& modern era of overland transportation 
braved the hardship of chuck holes, mooing 
Holstein cows and saucy prairie dogs. They 
came in 3,063 automobiles, enjoyed the 
cool of the Colorado Rockies, and return- 
ing home, refreshed and rejuvenated, put 
to rout the “mourners” who pictured them 
torn to pieces by wild animals or scalped 
by yip-yipping Indian braves! 


HE popularity of the rubber-bound 
chariots has been phenomenal, and is 
reflected in the increasing attendance at 
Overland Park, where last year’s registra- 
tion shows great strides over 1924, when 
49,034 auto travelers in 15,465 cars made 
Denver their temporary residence in the 
summer months. The campers’ tents, cres- 
cent-shaped, extend for nearly a mile, many 
rows deep, springing into a city of canvas 
at dusk and fading in the morning light. 
There’s much to see, they say, in the Den- 
ver Mountain Parks before continuing the 
overland journey. 
Fancy a mushroom city harking back to 
primitive times in the matter of sleeping 
out under the stars, yet within the heart of 


Made by METROPOLITAN 
for “Comfortable Camping”’ 


A coldproof, luxurious eider- 
down robe bed in a waterproof 
cover. 

The outside cover consists of 
high count, superior quality 
waterproof canvas. The puff or 
interior construction is a series 
of tube-like cells into which the 
down of northern ducksis blown 


occupant; never lumpy. 


METROPOLITAN 
Camp Goods Folks 


DEPT. G-10 ATHOL, MASS. 


so arranged that equal distribution is assured. 
Responds quickly with every move of the 


The lining is high-grade. blanket material 
equipped with snaps and rings or pull fasten- 
ers. Detachable blanket can be cleansed and 
aired separately. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Made under personal supervi- 
sion of “Dick” Whall. Reasonable price direct 
or from your dealer. Size 60 x 84 in. Weight 
10 lbs. Price $45. Two other popular sizes. 


POQUAIG EIDERDOWN ROBES 





a anee 


What a Big-Game Expert Says: 


“Your robe is more fluffy and the 
feathers respond more quickly by 
coming into place after they are 
pressed down. I predict that every 
big- game hunter in thiscountry will 
have one.’’—Editor Outdoor Life. 


Write for NEW CATALOG 


It shows my quality Tents, Out- 
ing Air Mattresses, Sleeping 
Pockets, Fishing and Hunt- 
ing Capes, etc. Fifty items. 
Send today. 

— “Dick”? Whall. 














Pte 


The biggest advance in tent making since the days 
of Omar Khayyam. A roomy, rigid, portable tent 
without center pole, guy ropes or corner poles. In- 
sect-proof, sewed-in floor, screened window and 
door, large arched awning adds an extra room. Sizes 
for two to six people. Rolls into bundle 9x 48 inches. 
Set up in five minutes. Stoll tents chosen by famous 
outdoor men for their nature studies. Send for free 
catalog showing complete lineof camping equipment. 


STOLL MFG. CO., 3272 Larimer St. , Denver, Colo. 


COLD WATER 


IN HOT WEATHER 


Ap pell’s South Afri ican V is often called the 
“Marvel of Science”. Si h water and hang 
in the open air. ! 





Hirscu-Wel!s Mpc. Co. 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 


Send Appell’s Water Bags postpaid as follows: 


No. of bags......... Ra gal. Ienclose $........... : 








Prices: 1-gal. $1.00: 2-aal. $1.25; 34-gal.$1.75; 5-gal. $2.25 


Duck! Fish! hiuskrat! Foods! 
that bring them in swarms, for fall plant- 


ing. 10% discount if ordered before Sep- 
tember 15. Free booklet. Write 


Terrell’s Aquatic Farm, 316 B.Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. 

















Buckhect patented *‘Buck- 
strip’ moccasin-style vamp 
with soft leather lining, gives 
double vamp to keep out 
dampness. 


| /Buckhect Boot 
# Style No. 20 
Patented. 





Indian-Tan process leather, 
perfected in California, by 
which oil is tanned into the 
leather—not merely applied 
afterwards. Insures utmos 
water-resistance—pliabslity. 


Your dog, your gun 
—~and Buckhects! 


IG Game trails, or the byways of Out- 

door Land—it’s all the same to Buck- 
hects. Fashioned of California's own 
Indian-Tan process leather with the oil 
tanned right into its texture. Patented 
Buckstrip, moccasin-style, leather-lined 
vamp for greater strength. Keeps out 
dampness. Easy to wear. Lightens the step. 


If your dealer hasn't Buckhects, we will fill your order 
by mail. Satisfaction guaranteed. Buckingham & Hecht, 
7 First Street, San Francisco, Calif. New York Agency: 
The H. & D. Folsom Arms Co., 314 Broadway. Chicago 
Agency: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 South Wabash Ave. 


Buck Hect 


INDIAN-TAN PROCESS 
(Oil-in-the-leather) 


Boots 


Buckingham & Hecht, 7 First St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Send me catalog, prices and measurement blank. 


Name 


pee 
(Please write dealer's name and ad addre ess on cx 
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with storm curtains, umbrella arms, 


9 
Campers’ Umbrella TENT 
Easy to erect. Water-proofed and in- $ 50 
poles and stakes, comple te, ready to ] & e 

erect. All parts heavily reinforced. 


| 
| 
sect-proof. Screened windows and door 
Bee ts every requirement. Sizes 7’x 7’, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘x9’, 9’x 11’. Also full line of Size 7x7 feet 
Floor Cloth, 
CAMP EQUIPMENT arte. 


Illustrated Descriptive Folder Upon Request 
BARNETT CANVAS GOODS CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers and Camp Outfitters in the East 


143 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Send for Illustrated Booklet 
Illustrating ‘‘Umbrella’’ and other Tent Styles 
Des Moines Tent & Awning Corp. 
904-915 Walnut St. Des Moines, Iowa 
““Outdoor Outfitters Since 1884”’ 


TRIFOLD TOURIST COT 





27 x 28x 24%". Can be opened} 


28x 77”; closed, 
or closed in 15 seconds. Steel fabric suspended side and end | 


Size open, 


by 58 helical springs. Same comfort in camp as your bed at 


home. Will last a lifetime. 
Wr'te for Circular 
R. B. CREASY Ballinger, Texas’ 


Have Youa Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, 
to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERIOAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 120 Camera House, Boston 17, Mass, 


showing how 


G Grow Taller 


Science has found the way to add 
inches to your height. No need to 
envy and . k up to the big fellows. 
No need to have the disadvantages of 
the little man. This course makes it 
possible for you to be on a level with 
your fellow men. 


| 












\ ‘ourse is easy, in- 
1\\ \e xpensive and results sure. Mail cou- 
L pon for free information today ! 


L. GLOV 
Room 28, 459 sy Carlos Ave., 
Sausalito, Calif. 


Without any obligation to me, send} 
me fullinformation on how to grow 
taller. 


Name 





Street City 








| piration; 


| and the 


| visitor makes 


| part 


| well, 
| mercial marts are ready for the overlander. 


a throbbing metropolitan community, the 
campfire’s flickering glow, bringing wide 
contrast to the electric ares that dot the 
ground for convenience and safety at night. 
And speaking of camp fires— 

Rising magic-like from the dying embers 
of the wood coals of Arapahoes, who, in the 
memory of old-timers, pitched their tepees 
on the very spot where this mushroom city 
holds forth, is the first United States post- 
office established in a camp ground, ac- 
corded thru Postmaster Frank L. Dodge, 
for the convenience of the motorists. Its 


| seeming impossibility of existence is the 
} more impressive, 


perhaps, to the remaining 
pioneers who, in their youth, saw the In- 
dians sending up smoke signals as a means 


| of communication. 


What is Denver’s distinctive appeal to 
motorists? The answer is found in a pro- 
gram of cordiality, consideration and con- 
venience. There are free exhibits of coun- 
ties of Colorado for their educational as- 
the resources and possibilities of 


Pitching their t 


a growing state, as well as the recreational 


and historical sidelights, told in attractive 


| booths arranged thru the splendid coopera- 


tion of the City and County of Denver 
Tourist Bureau of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce. 

And at night, after the evening meal is 
over, and the turtle dove croons to its 
mate, the vacationists, khaki-clad hosts 
for the most part, are welcomed at Exposi- 
tion Hall, where the Tourist Bureau has ar- 
ranged free entertainment—music, song, 
cordial invitation to visit the shopping dis- 
tricts and the parks, and inviting lectures 
of romantic, historic and legendary lore 
centering in scenic regions of the state. 

This service is intended to see that the 
the most of his sojourn, not 
only while in Denver, but thruout the far- 
flung Rockies and in the agricultural and 


| mining districts of Colorado. Likewise, it 


has the receptive influence of keeping the 


| travelers in the state longer than they had 


anticipated, giving all parts a means of 
getting their message to the motorist. 
These illustrated lectures, for the most 
told in colored slides, are but the 
“smoke signals” of communities that all’s 
and that the scenic stage and the com- 


Statewide coordination of effort is an un- 
derlying theme of vital import in Mayor 
Stapleton’s administration. He has told 
Denver citizens on many occasions: “Tf, 


| when my term has expired, I shall have 


ents in the shadow of the snow-capped Rockies. 
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done nothing more than to bring about a 
closer coordination of effort and better un- 
derstanding between the outside counties 
and Denver, I will feel amply repaid for 
any sacrifices that the office may have im- 
posed upon me.” 

Thus the melting pot of expression, tak- 
ing on an Official flavor, thru city depart- 
ments, civic enterprise, and the _ praise- 
worthy efforts of citizens in the role of lec- 
turer, artist, or entertainer, often has its 
lasting effect upon the motorist. 


O THE wanderers, seeking the prismatic 

wealth at the end of the rainbow, con- 
tinue on their way. There is a hurried part- 
ing but the hope of meeting again. The 
start is something like this: 

“That’s true enough,” says the charioteer 
from Oregon, wrapped in conversation with 
the motorist from Michigan, “but when it 
comes to curbing the conservation of for- 
ests do not forget the importance of recrea- 
tional features for the generation to come.” 





(Courtesy Denver Tourist Bureau.) 


There is a break in the Oregonian’s 
thought, and an interruption, “Come is 
right,” interjects his wife, “but, come on!” 

Out of the melting pot in Overland Park 
is poured again the advancing host of cara- 
van-filled nomads, an endless line of cars 
stretching their vibrant length in the rosy 
sunlight. For the Oregon traveler is one of 
many, others coming from different direc- 
tions to occupy the camp fire ring of ro- 
mance temporarily broken by the onrush of 
vacation fancy. 

Another matchless day of scenic wonders. 
Then down behind the crested peaks of the 
Colorado Rockies they watch the great red 
disk as, sinking, it flames into the color- 
running shadows of the horizon, after the 
day is spent, and pitching their tents anew, 
continue the elusive and unending adven- 
ture of riding into the heart of the golden 
sunset, the magic coin of the realm of 
America’s scenic melting pot! 





Ten Safety Commandments 

New York City has issued ten traffie 
cammandments: (1) Cross at the cross- 
ings. (2) Do not cross directly behind 
street cars. (3) Do not cross till traffic 
stops. (4) Do not cross diagonally. (5) 
Look both ways when you cross. (6) Mo- 
torists must look out for children. (7) 
Give the pedestrian a chance. (8) Always 
drive carefully. (9) Keep your brakes in 
good order. (10) Study and obey all traf- 
fic regulations.—C. P. F 
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Togs for Life in the Open 

The outdoor life is so much indulged in 
nowadays that it is practically universal, 
and one need have no compunction in ap- 
pearing anywhere wearing clothing which 
advertise the fact that you are on vacation. 
Clothing manufacturers have helped, in 
that they have paid particular attention to 
the design of these articles that they will 
be pleasing in appearance. Two other 
things are paramount in our choice of the 
proper togs for outdoor year: They must 
be serviceable to stand up under the hard 
wear incidental to camp life, and they must 
be waterproof. Our outer clothing should 





} 











be wear-proof; they need not be necessar- 
ily warmth-yielding, for that is taken care 
of by proper underclothing. The clothing 
here illustrated is made of a rugged and 
strong fabric, dyed a pleasing olive or rose- 
berry shade and rainproof. Another fabric 
which is not waterproofed is the popular 
government drab, and is an extra strong, 
hard-wearing cloth which will not fade. 
The coat in the popular norfolk style is 
good looking and comfortable for outdoor 
wear, with the usual plaits and belt and 
two large patch pockets. In the choice of 
breeches you have the hiking type made 
with laced bottom model with double seat 
of the same cloth and with two hip pockets 
and two large side pockets, or you can have 
the saddle breeches with more of an Eng- 
lish or army cut and with the sewed-on 
patch at the knees with the bottoms fin- 
ished with buttons and shaped to fit. The 
same materials are made into attractive 
women’s and children’s outdoor clothes 
and leggins of the same materials, which 
make the suit complete. 


The Tourist Kitchenette 


“Kitchenette” is the proper word for this 
combined cupboard table, refrigerator and 
water cooler with separate compartments 
which folds up out of the way on the run- 
ning board, looking for all the world like a 
fine trunk. It is all metal, dust-proof, rain- 
proof, ant-proof and odor-proof; will not 
rattle, and stays firmly in place, altho 
quickly and easily detached from the car 
to be set up in camp or in the mountain 
cabin or beach house. It is made of heavy 








fortable— and enjoy your vacation. 


dealer’s— or from us direct. We make 
the highest grade tents at moder- 
ate prices. 





\ 





oe 
The “ARAB” 
A real Umbrella Tent, with adjustable 
black enameled hollow metal umbrella 
ribs: durable khaki material, water- 


proofed; sewed-in floor; two sizes; 
8' x8’ size priced at— 


Camp in an “Arab” 


Hot weather and camping time are here. Be com- 
Get your 
“ARAB” Umbrella Tent NOW—at your 
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A popular camp tent, top and awning 
water-proofed khaki material, walls 
white, complete with two poles; 7 x7’ 
size (without windows) priced at— 


Sea WT Ss BT aay 


or 


_— 
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1 5 Camp 
Shovels fs 

U.S. Auto or Camp 70° ‘ 
Shovels, special price, postpaid ea. 





$26 °° 


Alfred S. Procter, President 





If your dealer does not handle our tents, send at 
once for our special direct customer proposition, and catalog. 


THE DENVER TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 


In Business 36 Years 






1625 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 











DON’T GO OUT 
this Season 


without seeing the Fil- 
son Catalog first! The 
Outdoor Clothes for YOU 
are pictured in it. It’s 
Free. Send for it 






This Filson Hunting Coat is a super coat. 
Double throughout. It fits comfortably — 
and wears long. Chest measure only. 


Ask ror Catalog ‘‘D”’ 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Washington 
“‘Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows”’ 











Sunburn 


Instant relief with Liquid Zemo. 
Also protects against mosquitoes, 
poison ivy and similar outdoor dis- 
comforts. Invisible on skin; ointment 
form for night use. 60c and $1.00. 


zemo 


FOR SKIN IRRITATIONS 































Russells 


The Walton’ 


THE genuine moccasin boot that carried 
R.B. Slatter 1800 miles in 153 consecu- 
tive days through trackless British Colum- 
bia! (Writeforhis story). The Ike Walton 
isa double vamp boot of genuine imported 
French veal, chrome tanned—the finest- 
grained leather we know of. The finer the 
grain, the better it will retain oil and its wa- 
terproof quality. Has Russell’s famous 
“Never Rip” seam. Any height, 6to18in. , 
One of many styles of Russell Genuine 
Moccasin footwear, for outdoor men and } 
women. Ask your dealer, or writejfor cata- 
log; then choose and have him order for you. { 
t 
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The W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
912 Capron St. 


Berlin, Wisconsin 
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OUTFIT ENGINEERS, EXPLORERS 


CAMPERS 
Fiala Patent Sleeping Bags and Suits; Im- 
ported and Domestic Shotguns, Rifles, Binoc- 
ulars, Microscopes, Scientific Instruments and 
complete equipment. Let us furnish estimates. 


Write for Catalog “E”’ 
















FIALA 


QOwreirs inc. 
25 WARRENST NEW YORA 






















Make Money in 
Photography! 
We train you quickly at home, 
No experience necessary. Spare 
time or full time. Photographs in big 
demand by magazines, newspapers, adver- 
tisers, etc. Portrait Photographers make more 
money today than ever before.Commercialt Photo- 
graphy also pays big money. Newplan. Nothing 
else like it. Write today for details andnew FREE 
book, ‘Opportunities in Modern Photography.” 


International Studios, Inc. 
Dept. 865-C 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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FOLDING 
BOATS 


ACM 


Great for Duck Hunters 





Just fold your Acme and put it In your auto, or in the 
baggage car. Or tuck it under your arm and carry it. 
When you reach the water, unfold it and shove off. 


GO AFTER THE DUCKS IN AN | 
ACME BOAT OR CANOE 


No other boat like it. Fold or unfold it in 6 to 8 minutes. 
Thousands in use. The first choice of hunters for 36 years. 
Ideal for camping and outing trips. Light, strong, safe. 
Carries enormous loads. Price surprisingly low. Duck 
hunters — get the facts. 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. } 
85 Boat Street Miamisburg, Ohio || 











No better $,.,, 
Reel made 12 4 


Here's the best reel ever produced for $12.00. No. 33 BLUE | 
GRASS Simplex is a strong, powerful, smooth - running reel | 
for general lake and stream fishing. Stands hard knocks. Holds | 
120 yards No. 5 Kingfisher Silk Line. Lhe guarantee. | 
Made by best-known reel makers in America. For sale at good 
sporting goods stores. If you have trouble getting it, order direct, | 
enclosing $12.00. Write for free catalog of many styles | 
of Blue Grass and Meek Reels. 
THE HORTON MFG. CO. 
118 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. | 
Pacific Coast Agents: 


THE PHIL. B. BEKEART COMPANY | 
717 Market Street San Francisco, Calif. | 


BLUE GRASS 


REELS 








8 
Utensils in 
1 small bag a 


POTS. pans, plates, cups, spoons, knives, forks — | 
everything two people can need to cook and eat 
with when camping —all ‘‘nested"’ in a bag scarcely 
17 inches deep. Heavy seamless aluminum, yet whole 
kit weighs less than 7 lbs. Write for catalog describ- 
ing this outfit, and outfits in choice of aluminum or 
tin for 4,6 and 8 people. Also camp equipment of 
every description. Camping hints, recipes, etc. Free. | 


















DAVID T. 

UA fA , * ABERCROMBIE 
; COMPANY 
ABERCROMBIES Dept. OL-8 
reae CAMP wmanx $11 Broadway 





New York, N.Y. 


















DR. CATES 
PATENTS 





GOODBY HOT SUSPENDERS 


Men. here’s a new patent device for holding 
the flaps of ashirt together in front, besides 
holds shirt and trousers correctly in place. 
It does away with hot suspenders and tight 
belts, and is just the thing for summer when 
coats are off and a cool, clean and neatly fit- 
ting shirt-waist effect is most desirable. Hold with a bull- 
dog grip which can’t harm the sheerest silk. 
DANCERS, GOLFERS AND WEAT DRESSERS ARE STA-ON USERS 
Start right—Order today—Gold plated, 4 on a card, $1.00 
THE STA-ON CO. Dept. J ST. LOUIS, MO. 
















NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN 
Tae following: 


We are appealing to all naturalists and sports- 





men who may have old copies of Outdoor Life 
which they do not need, and which they might 
be willing to donate to us for our Public Li- 


brary of Conservation. 
It is very essential to have as complete files 


as possible of all the sporting and outdoor 
magazines, and we have a complete set of Out- 
door Life’s numbers with the exception of the }| 


following: January, 1898, up to and including 
April, 1900, and also January, 1912, January, 
1915, and November, 1915. 

At the suggestion of Outdoor Life we are 
appealing to the readers of this magazine to 
help us out to this extent. 

National Association of Audubon Societies 
1974 Broadway, New York City 











Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy | 
A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for farm- 
ers, hunters and trappers. The author answers thou- 
sands of questions that hunters, trappers and farm- 
ers ask every day, in language which is easily under- 
$1.10 postpaid. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 

1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 
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own. 
| sizes, the one recommended for long tours 
| being 10 inches deep, 23 inches high and 


| square inches. 


| expert 





copper bearing and galvanized sheet steel, 
with interiors of durable white enamel and 
exteriors of Duco type black enamel. The 
refrigerator compartment is insulated by 
double metal walls, dead air space and 
cork insulation. Ice will last five days if 
lid is not removed. The ice drip container 
provides soft water and helps refrigeration. 
The butter and egg drawer is directly under 
the ice box and has a capacity of one and 
one-half dozen eggs and a pound and a half 
of butter. Ample space is provided for 
coffee, flour, sugar, canned goods and ‘oth- 
er supplies not requiring refrigeration. Sep- 
arate drawer is made for canned goods and 
potatoes. Dishes and cooking utensils are 
carried in the large dishpan. Soap, towels, 
matches, etc., have a compartment of their 
The kitchenette is made in three 


33 inches wide; ice capacity 25 pounds, 
water capacitv nine quarts and the table 
spread 759 square inches. The smallest 


| model is primarily a portable refrigerator, 


built on the same principles as the larger 
sizes, but not so much space for food sup- 
plies which would not be needed on the 


| shorter trip. This model is 10 inches deep, 


15 inches wide and 18 inches high, with an 


| ice capacity of 20 pounds and a water ca- 


pacity of seven pints; table spread, 270 


A Home-Made Runningboard Box and 
Table 
Utilizing the runningboard for carrying 
items of camp equipment, which are thus 
readily available for instant use and keep- 
ing the tonneau free of luggage, is a very 
practical solution of packing the car. In 


| working this idea out, our camp equipment 
runningboard box 


has evolved a 





which allows free opening of the car doors, 


and the top of this box being double, opens 


| out into a very satisfactory table. If the 


tent is pitched next to the side of the car 
on which the combined runningboard box 
and table is fixed, the table opens right into 
the tent and the open box contains in its 
roomy interior placement for the camp 
stove, mess kit, cook kit, foodstuffs, and 
certain types of folding camp chairs also fit 
therein. The opened table top is help 
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rigid by a special bracket underneath and 
the whole outfit is easily made at home 
from blueprints (furnished by Outdoor Life 
for 25 cents) which show the construction 
in detail and which give dimensions of 
every piece used in its making and also 
gives full constructional data. This does 
not include the front fender wardrobe box, 
which will be described later. 


The Life-Saving Water Vest 

If you cannot swim you need not forego 
the pleasure of water travel, for the danger 
of accident which might put you in great 
danger can now be entirely eliminated by 
the use of one of the life-saving vests. In 
one party who combined a canoe and out- 
board motor cruise far into the wilderness 
in our northern lakelands, three of the 
party could not swim, but always wore the 
life-saving vests. Be- 
sides the element of 
safety they gave, they 
also supplied the 
warmth needed for the 
cool weather experi- 
enced, and at night the 
vests were used as bed 
pads under the sleep- 
ing bags. They pro- 
nounce the vests as in- 
dispensable adjuncts 
of their cruising equip- 
ment. These vests are 
made of strong olive 
drab cloth, and be- 
tween the two layers 
of cloth is an abun- 
dant filling of the processed kapok, which 
is moisture-proof, repels both heat and 
cold and keeps away vermin. It will not 
mat or become lumpy. You cannot sink 
while wearing one of these life-saving 
water vests and they have stood a severe 
buoyancy test by the United States Gov- 
ernment. They were widely used on all 
vessels carrying our boys over seas in the 
great World War. Combining the quali- 
ties of buoyancy for life-saving utility and 
perfect insulation as a protection against 
cold, they are important items in any out- 
door man’s equipment. 





Sleeping Comfort on the Autocamp Trip 

In the new bed built for sleep the spring 
top is a wire fabric that adds materially in 
the way of comfort; and it permits no sag- 
ging, no stretching and yet folds compactly 
for transportation. All links are securely 
locked in such a way that there is no 





chance for them to become tangled or come 
apart. The links are woven very small so 
that it requires only a light pad to make 
it as comfortable as the box spring bed in 


your home. The frame is of one-piece 
construction and with no loose parts. It 
folds very compacily 314x9x48 inches and 
can be set up or folded in half a minute. 
This is a double bed which is much in 
vogue by all autocampers in preference to 
the single cots or beds. When set up the 
size is 48x77 inches. Combining all the re- 
quirements of the autocamper—compact- 
ness in travel, sturdiness to withstand the 
hard use of camp life, and above all the 
ultimate in comfort—this bed contributes 
a very important part in taking the “rough” 
out of “roughing it.” 
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Alaska Tours 

Is it possible to auto from Seattle, Wash., to 
Ketchikan, Alaska? If so, can you advise me as 
to what ship lines I could connect with and where 
to write for reservations.—E. M., Nebr. 

Answer.—There are no auto trails much farther 
north than Vancouver, B. C., for the coast line 
f British Columbia is a wild wooded region, un- 
inhabited except for an occasional village along 
the shore. So leave the auto in Seattle. I have 
made this trip by steamer and spent a summer in 
Ketchikan. There is no boat trip which surpasses 
the voyage up the famous Inside Passage between 
slands practically all the way from Seattle to 
Ketchikan. Get steamer line booklets from the 
superintendent of the Coleman Dock, Seattle, 
Wash.—C. P. F. 


Highways West to the Pacific Coast 

Give me all information possible regarding 
roads west of the Mississippi River leading on to 
the Pacific Coast, following the Lincoln Highway, 
as well as the Southern Route, and if these roads 
will be passable after October 1—A. E, Y., N.Y. 

Answer.—The Transcontinental Trails map, 
which we send to every Outdoor Life reader who 
writes in for it and encloses a 2-cent stamp, 
shows all the main transcontinental highways, 
with mileages. The Lincoln Highway leads from 
New York to San Francisco, a distance of about 
3.185 miles. From New York to Los Angeles on 
the National Old Trails Road is about 3,302 
miles, and the southern route, following the Old 
Spanish Trail half way, is about 3,400 miles from 
New York to San Diego. I traversed the National 
Old Trails Road from Kansas City to Los Angeles 
between Thanksgiving and Christmas, but would 
not advise it that late, as we were stuck in the 
snow in the mountains near Flagstaff, Ariz., and 
had to be pulled in and shipped our car over the 
divide. No, if you go this late, go south into 
Texas and hit the Old Spanish Trail. Then if you 
return in the spring go north from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco and the Lincoln Highway east, vis- 
iting the Big Trees and Yosemite en route.— 
CBee 


Yellowstone Park Routes 

Route me to Yellowstone Park from Buckley, 
Il.—E. S. B., Ill. 

Answer.—Go to Freeport and west to Iowa 
Falls and get on the Custer Battlefield Highway, 
which takes you to the Black Hills, and via the 
Cody entrance to the Park. Make the regular 
park circuit, coming out the south side, and vis- 
iting the Teton Mountains and Jackson Hole 
country, then east over the Rocky Mountain 
Highway to Laramie, then east on the Lincoln 
Highway via Cheyenne and home. Have no fear 
about .the southern park highways. I went over 
this elegant new road from Moran to Lander, and 
the roadbed is good and the scenery unusually 
fine. The Teton Mountains are the most inspiring 
n the country, and this routing gives you a varia- 
tion one way going to the park and another way 
home.—C, P. F 


Where to Get Good Camp Equipment 

Please send me your camp equipment outline 
and tell me where it can be purchased, and prices; 
also, your Transcontinental Trails map. I am es- 
pecially interested in a trip from here to Califor- 
nia via the Yellowstone Park.—A. V. B., N. Y. 

Answer.—In the printed suggestions on camp 
equipment we tell you about types of equip- 
ment but not makes of equipment. What makes 
to get and the prices for the same you can get 
irom the advertisers in Outdoor Life, and if you 
will drop them a line and ask for their catalogs 
and prices you will be able to study over the dif- 
‘erent equipment and makes. It would be impos- 
sible for me to here give you all the addresses of 
firms and prices of their products. I would route 
over the Yellowstone Trail from Rochester to 
Yellowstone Park, then out the west side of the 
park and the Salt Lake-Yellowstone Trail to Salt 
Lake City, and west to San Francisco over the 
Victory Highway. Get latest tour data from these 
highways, the addresses of which are printed on 
the back of the Transcontinental Trails map 
which we send to all who ask for it.—C. P. F. 


Don’t do it this year. 





47 West 45th Street 
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BIGGEST RAINBOW OR STEELHEAD TROUT 


Field 
Stream 
16th Annual Prize Fishing Contest 


is now on. No fees to pay. Open to all, free of cost. 
There are 13 classes of fresh and salt water fishes and a 
string of prizes in each—$2,781 worth in all—including 


$134.00 for Biggest Small Mouth Bass 
$138.00 for Biggest Large Mouth Bass 


A GRAND PRIZE WORTH $320 


A 2-lb. brook trout, a 3-lb. rainbow, a 2-lb. 12-0z. brown 
trout, a 3-lb. 8-oz. small mouth bass and a 6-lb. 12-oz. 
large mouth bass and other moderate sized fish have 
won valuable prizes in previous years. Think of the 
prizes a lot of you boys have let get away from you! 


Full details of conditions, classes and prizes are in the August issue. Getit 
today from a newsdealer. Or, better still, send us $1 for a 6 mos. subscription 


FIELD AND STREAM 
New York, N. Y. 














BEAN’S 1926 MAINE 
HUNTING 
SHOE 


This famous shoe is light as a 
moccasin, yet gives the protec- 
tion of a eer hunting boot. 
Ideal for both bare ground 
and snow hunting. 

Its non-slip pure rubber sole 
won't wear smooth, is more 
durable and weighs 

ounces less 
than an ordinary 
sole. 

My patented split 
Backstay is positive protection against chafing your 
heel cords. Tops are soft Water Elk Leather which 
never hardens from wetting and drying. Vamp and 
sole are made of high grade gum rubber which won’t 
get wet in melting snow nor freeze stiff in cold 
weather. 

Five widths, C to FF. Prices: 8-in., $6.10; 12-in., 
$9; 16-in., $12. Heels 25c extra. Can of dressing 
and repair outfit included. | pay 

age. Sample of sole and 
eather free. 


Get NEW Catalog 
Ready August 15th, that describes over 


items you may need. 


L. L. BEAN 


422 Main St. Freeport, Maine 


























Comfortable 
Camping 


DAY and NIGHT 
when equipped with 


Metropolitan 
CampOutfits 


PERFECTION CAPE 


Carry a raincoat in your pocket! Packs 
8x4x 114 in Atholeather case. Weighs 20 oz. 


WHALL’S UTILITY TENT 


Fits the Running Board 
Can be set up and taken down by one person in less than five 
minutes. Sewed- in Floor, Steel Stakes, Stormproof and Bug- 
proof, Mosquito Netting, Jointed Pole and Carrying 
: SLEEP ON 
AIR 


Comfort 
Sleeping 
Pocket 








WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESS 


“‘Satisfaction or Money Refunded” 


Our Guarantee Your Protection 


Sole manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses, Com- 
fort Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, Poquaig 
Eiderdown Robes, Brownie Camp Pads and Over- 
land Auto Beds, Folding Boat, Etc. 


Get Catalog 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Folks 


Dept. G-9 (Established 1891) Athol, Mass.,U.S.A. 


SUCCESSFUL MUSKRAT FARMING 
by ROBERT G. HODGSON 
$2.35 Postpaid 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and 
handling of muskrats. Liberally illustrated. 


; OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colorado 
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Arms and Ammunition 
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Upland and Wildfowl Guns and Loads 


WW" HAVE mentioned the 10-gauge 
and larger guns, loaded with black 
powder in brass cases. From 1880 to 1890 
the 10-bore held sway. Duck shooting was 
then of prime importance in wing shooting, 
and for such work the 10 was not to be ex- 
celled by anything smaller. Moreover, the 
10 was used for clay bird work during this 
period, and largely for upland shooting as 
well. We remember very well the pur- 
chase of our first good shotgun. Twelve- 
gauges were beginning to be used more or 
less, but the dealer, J. Palmer O’Neil, of 
Pittsburgh, honestly advised us to buy 
nothing but a 10-gauge as the only gun 
worth serious consideration. 

The average weight of those 10-bores was 
around 10 pounds, tho some gunners wanted 
12 pounds and other arms as light as 7%. 
Captain Bogardus was shooting both live 
and clay birds at that time, using a 10- 
bore Scott, while Jim Stice shot a 10-bore 
Parker. The example of such men had con- 
siderable influence; much more considera- 
tion being given to the gun and load used 
by some noted trapshot than is at all true 
today. If Bogardus used a Scott, Stice a 
Parker or Budd a Greener, that was good 
and sufficient reason for giving preference 
, to such guns. 

Smokeless powder began to displace 
black about this time, but probably the 
buik of the cartridges were handloaded, 
and it was, in fact, the custom for a man 
to load his own shells. We recall watching 
Billy Crosby load a hundred shells the 
night before a match, and Billy was opti- 
mistic enough to predict that every one of 
those shells would break a clay bird—as a 
matter of fact ninety-eight of them did. 
The rule limiting the amount of shot that 
could be used to 1144 ounces was the begin- 
ning of the end of the 10-bore for trap- 
shooting. Ten-bores in duck shooting had 
often been loaded with 1% ounces of shot, 
and a 12-pound weapon could not do itself 
full justice with the light load of shot—all 
of which is true today 


N THE early ’90s the 10-bore began to 
be discarded. Smokeless powders were 
much improved, and black powder had 
seen its day, except in cheap ammunition 
Factory cartridges were displacing the 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


Cuapter III 
HistoricAL —SHOTGUNS OF RECENT DatTE 
Now Rarety SEEN 


hand-loaded. Such men as Brewer, Carver, 
Elliott and Fulford, were using 12-gauges 
from choice, and presently the 10 was 
barred at the traps. In the meantime the 
repeating shotgun was invented, and at 
once took its place as a duck gun. The old 
Winchester lever-action 10-bore was fa- 
mous among market gunners as a duck and 
goose gun, and very shortly the first of the 
pump-actions came out, a Spencer, with 
something of the Colt Lightning rifle ac- 
tion. In the later part of the century the 
Winchester Model 97 was placed on the 
market, in 12-bore only, and this gun did 
much to wean people away from the 10. 
We might add that no better pump gun has 
been made to this day. Sporting writers 
(and there were many in those days) in- 
sisted that the 12 was no less effective than 
the 10, and perhaps shot a little harder. 
Ethically the 10 was condemned, and the 
man who shot one was held to be quite 
lacking in sportsmanship. 

The 12-bore was now in the height of 
fashion. Some were built as light as 5% 
pounds, with 24 or 26-inch barrels, charge 
2% drams of powder and a scant ounce of 
shot. It was a common thing to preach 
that these featherweights were as effective 
as guns of standard size; that, indeed, they 
were more effective, for the reason that 
they could be handled so much faster. 
Some pigeon matches were shot with them, 
and the late George Works shot several 
important matches with a featherweight 12, 
but it is to be noted that he used a full 
ounce and a quarter of shot in the gun. 

Along with the featherweights came a 
tendency to open and modify the bore. 
Previous to the ’90s everybody asked for a 
full choked gun, and the closer it shot the 
better it was liked. The whole feather- 
weight fad was a foreign imitation, and 
since such guns were used with cylinder 
barrels across the sea, they must be cylin- 
der on this side. It is true enough that ex- 
tremely light arms for the bore and charge 
should be open-bored, for the guns cannot 
be held accurately. 


HE featherweight fad did not last very 

long. The natural tendency was to put 
a heavy enough load into them to kill 
game, and with a full charge of course the 
light pieces kicked wickedly. A friend, Dr. 
Wm. Kessler, came to me one day with the 
news that he had a new gun with which he 
could kill quail far better than he ever 
could before. It was a Scott, I believe, and 
weighed only 5% pounds. The next time I 
saw him, he was dry about it, having 
bursted a barrel. Furthermore, the trap 
shots, both live and clay bird, wouldn’t 
touch a featherweight. The trap shot was 
shooting under sharp competition, and he 
couldn’t and wouldn’t tolerate anything 
that caused him to lose a match. Factories 
and other people preached to him that an 
ounce and an eighth of shot was a more ef- 
fective load than 1% ounces, but, undis- 
turbed, the man of the traps went on his 
way, shooting the maximum charge that 
the rules permitted. 

When the featherweight craze died out, 
which it did in the early days of the pres- 
ent century, small bores took its place. The 
16 had long been in use, many considering 
the bore plenty large enough for upland 
shooting, but the guns had always been of 
normal size, weighing from 6% to 7% 
pounds. These 16s were good guns, often 
used for both ducks and quail, but ethi- 
cally nobody got any particular credit for 
using them—he simply used the gun of his 
choice. The simon pure small-bore crank 
that now developed would have none of 
that. His gun must not be larger than a 
20, and he used columns of space in tell- 
ing of what an effective gun he had in a 
5%4-pound 20-bore, and just how little he 
thought of a man who would tolerate any- 
thing larger. If our small-bore man were 
radical in his views the gun might be a 
28, and according to the stories told the 
bit of gun shot more wickedly than any— 
12 or 16—and it was furthermore the gun 
of a sportsman and a gentleman. 


HE 20-bores were in high fashion from 
about 1900 to 1910, and, of course, 
many of them are still in use, but the man 
who uses one is no longer claiming so 
much credit for a display of self-sacrifice 
The commonly accepted view during this 


Winchester lever action 10-bore—a very popular duck and goose gun in its day 
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time was that the 20-bore shot closer 
than the 12, that it had a trifle higher ve- 
locity, or maybe a good deal higher veloc- 
city, and it would kill at full 12-gauge 
ranges, if held true. During all this time 
the trap shot failed to become enthusiastic 
about 20-bores. Occasionally he tried one 
out, and the event was hailed as the open- 
ing wedge for the 20 in trap-shooting, for 
very often a good score was made with the 
small gun. The shooter himself might de- 
clare that he could make just as high scores 
with the 20 as with the 12, but sooner or 
later it was to be noted that he had come 
to the traps with his old 12-bore, never to 
leave it at home again. 

At one time rules were made that granted 
the small bore a handicap—we believe 2 
yards for the 16 and 3 for the 20. The dif- 
ference in yardage interferred with the 
five-men-up walk around system, and even 
if it hadn’t, we doubt even if such rules 
had continued in force, that many 
men would have changed to the 20-bore. 
Many men have scored 100 straight with a 
12-bore, but to the best of our knowledge 
the feat has never been performed with 
a 20. 

As mentioned, the gun popular at the 
traps had a marked influence with field and 
marsh shooters. The pigeon gun was large- 
ly imported, in the day of live bird shoot- 
ing, and guns made by Greener, Westley 
Richards, Purdy, Lang, Cashmore, Grant 
and others were quite common, not only 
before the traps but in the hands of field 
and duck shots. These guns had 30 and 
32-inch barrels, full choke, hammerless, 
weighed from 7% to 8 pounds, and were 
chambered for long cases, frequently 3- 
inch, shooting 3% drams of powder and the 
heaviest shot charge permitted. The Eng- 
lish at one time claimed to be able to 
make guns better able to handle these 
heavy charges than Americans could— 
which may have had some truth in it and 
may not have had, for our cousins over the 
water were shrewd advertisers. In any 
event, the American gun-builders quickly 
acquired the knack of boring just as good 
guns as could be made in Europe, and 
when shot side by side one gun was as 
apt to win as the other. 


NGLISH, German and Belgian guns 

undoubtedly had an effect on Ameri- 
can shotgun building, however, for some of 
our factories were reluctant to abandon 
the hammer model, while shooters were 
quick to see the advantage of the hammer- 
less, which they would import if they could 
not secure it otherwise. Twenty years ago, 
or even ten, a few shotguns in good grade 
were being ordered with outside hammers, 
but only the most conservative old-timer 
would ask for a double gun with hammers 
today. 

As explained, what the trapshot found 
good the field shot used with the assurance 
that he could get nothing better. The most 
common gun seen afield at one time was 
precisely the gun that the trap shooter pre- 
ferred, and very often it was in fact the 
same gun. This gun, whatever might be 
said of it for quail shooting, wasn’t far 
wrong in the duck blind. It carried a heavy 
charge and used shot as large as 5s, with 
plenty of powder. But the horse-sense of 
the field shot didn’t permit him to cling to 
the pigeon gun very long. His shots were 
rarely taken beyond 40 yards, and what he 
required in his weapon was handiness rath- 
er than power and range. He went to an 
extreme in the beginning, with his feather- 
weight piece, but later came to a gun of 
from 7. to 7% pounds—a popular run of 
weights today where the 12 is used in the 
uplands. 

Under the trap-shooting rules, with gun 
at the shoulder, a weapon with long and 








Meal «-F2=RE.| 
for the Ou tit a > 


HE man whose Colt ‘‘ brings home the venison”’ can have the 
added pride of better sportsmanship. 


No true sportsman underrates the value of his Colt. He has 

learned from experience that this safe, accurate arm is as in- 
dispensable to his trip as a pith helmet on the Amazon or snowshoes 
in the Arctic. 


Many an expedition has traveled hundreds of miles with no other 
insurance against danger and hunger than the dependable Colts they 
carried. 

Proficiency is quickly attained when the desire to shoot well is 
backed by the utter confidence inspired by any Colt Revolver or 
Automatic Pistol. 





COLT’s PATENT FIRE ARMS MEG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Pacific Coast Representative 
Phil. B. Bekeart Company 
717 Market St. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Catalog shows the complete 
line of Colt’s Revolvers and 
Automatic Pistols. Want it? 







Colt Police Positive 
Special Revolver 


HOFEMAN— 
O Minute | 
GUN BLUEING 


This is the biecing used by the Hoffman 
Arms Company on all fine built-to-order arms, 
Recommended by Major Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
Crossman, Chas. Landis, Capt. Askins and every 
arm expert and authority in the country. Don’t 
risk disappointment with a worthless ‘‘lacquer’’ 
or “paint” under the name of blueing. Hoffman 
Gun Blueing is the only solution on the market 
for 5 years, sold under a a arantee. 
Anyone can do a beautiful and lasting job of blue- 
ing in 20 min. by following the simple directions. 


Send money order for $2.50 for bottle—enough to blue 6 
guns. Money back if not satisfied. 


HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO., ARDMORE, OKLA, 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOD 


GOVT POSITIONS 


Men wanting forest ranger, railway mail 
clerk, internal revenue agent, postoffice 
clerk, carrier and field clerk positions. 
$1500 to $2700 year. Write for free partic- 
ulars. Mokane, Dept. 238, Denver, Colo. 





Rustproof Your Gun 
a ad . 
with 3-in-One 

Old Red Rust! How quickly he de- 
stroys usefulness and beauty in a gun! 
And how easily he is put out of busi- 
ness with 3-in-One! Swab it on the 
inside; rub it on the outside; squirt it 
into the mechanism and you’ll never 
have any trouble with rust or pitting. 


Any g00d store will sell you 3-in-One in bot- 
tles or Handy Cans if you ask for it by name. 


FREE Sample and Special Gun Circular 
3-in-One Oil Co., 130 G. William St., N.Y; 
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straight stock proved desirable. It was an 
advantage, too, to have a gun which shot a 
trifle high, for birds were taken while ris- 
ing, while a long stock punished less from 
recoil. It was different with the upland 
arm. The gun had to be carried long dis- 
tances, so lightweights were required; and 
the butt must flash up to shoulder without 
a chance of balking the marksman, so 
stocks were shortened. Of course, the field 
shot got what he wanted, and today can 
have any weight of piece he desires, in any 
bore, of any stock measurements. Present- 
ly the field shot and the trap-shot parted 
company entirely, for single-barrel trap 
guns came in—the best gun possible for the 
trap, perhaps, and useless for any other pur- 
pose. 

Gradually gunners settled down in their 
preferences. They knew what they wanted, 
got it, and had much less to say about the 


A Commendable Resolution 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing 
copy of a resolution which I think is self- 
explanatory. 

This resolution was read and adopted at 
a banquet and business meeting of our 
Multnomah Anglers’ and Hunters’ Club. I 
had, at a previous meeting, talked upon the 
subject of anti-pistol legislation, naming 
several proposed bills that, if passed, would 
disarm the law-abiding citizens while ob- 
viously not restraining the criminal, who, 
by the very nature of his calling, breaks 
any law necessary to attain his end. 

The Multnomah Anglers’ and Hunters’ 
Club has a membership of more than 900, 
of whom 200 were present at the time the 
above resolution was read and adopted 
without one dissenting vote. 

Copies of this resolution have been mailed 
to the Oregon delegation in Congress and 





Old-time Parker lifter 


matter than formerly. In the last ten 
years much discussion has taken place as 
to cartridges and loads, with a good deal 
less said about the guns. During that time 
a considerable inclination has been dis- 


played to confine every bore of gun to the 


use for which it is best qualified. Very few 
men will argue today that a 20-bore is a 
better duck gun than a good 12, and a large 
class has entirely discarded the 12-bore for 
small-game shooting. The idea that any 
one gun can be a perfect all-round arm has 
gradually lost weight. The duck gun is 
not seen afield very often, nor is the small- 
bore found in the duck blind. The 12-gauge 
gun is still holding its own, but is now 
rarely underloaded, or lacking in weight. 
We have a few men who still like to imi- 
tate the English and prefer a field gun in 
12-bore only, of a weight of 6% pounds, 
but these men are an exception. The 10- 
bore is coming back, and may again rival 
the 12 in popular favor, for duck and goose 
shooting. 

In the next chapter we will take up guns 


of today. (To be continued.) 


Another Oiling Wrinkle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I note in the May 
issue, page 417, “An Oiling Kink,” by J. H. 
McCulloch. I am of the opinion that the 
method described would work ‘the grease 
into the firing-pin hole, and besides in- 
volves a waste of it. Let me suggest a 
methed which I have used for years and 
meets every requirement: 

First, push a tight wad of rag to about 1 
inch from the muzzle. Then, from the muz- 
zle end, put in a good plug of grease. The 
cleaning rod with patch is then started at 
the muzzle and the whole mass pushed 
thru to the breech. The resistance of the 
first plug forces the grease to the sides 
under pressure and reaches all surfaces of 
the bore. It is the only satisfactory method 
I have ever found, and the one stroke is 





sufficient. A. L. WYMAN. 
Calif 
Note.—I have just read your instructions fdr 


System looks all 
Don’t see how it could fail to do 
given grease of right consistency. 


oiling or greasing rifle bores. 
right to me. 
just as you say, 


Thank you —Fditor. 
148 


action 10-bore shotgun 


will be given to the local press as well as 
yours and several other good magazines 
that are fighting to keep good guns in the 
hands of good Americans. 

I hope you will see fit to give a little 
of your valuable space in broadcasting to 
the world the fact that a good many Amer- 
icons out in this neck of the woods are op- 
posed to any kind of a law making it diffi- 
cult for law-abiding citizens to secure guns, 
be they short, long or otherwise. 


BE IT RESOLVED BY THE MULTNO- 
MAH ANGLERS’ AND HUNTERS’ CLUB: 

THAT, WHEREAS, there has been a con- 
tinued agitation in the press and otherwise ,for 
some time for legislation prohibiting the posses- 
sion and use of revolvers, pistols and ammunition 
therefor, or imposing such restrictions under the 
guise of taxation as to make the possession of such 
weapons and ammunition impossible; and 

WHEREAS, certain bills have been introduced 
in the Congress of the United States and in state 
legislatures for the accomplishment of that pur- 
pose; and 

WHEREAS, it is the sense of the membership 
of this Club that attempts to suppress the posses- 
sion and use by law-abiding citizens of revolvers, 
pistols and ammunition therefore will serve no 
good purpose and will deprive the law-abiding 
citizens of the land of their constitutional right to 
bear arms, which right has been held dear by the 
English speaking people from time immemorial 
as a means of self-defense and as a defense against 
tyranny; and 

WwW HEREAS, we are convinced that criminals 
and persons desiring to use such weapons for il- 
legal purposes would not be thereby prevented 
from having possession thereof, and that the only 
result of such legislation will be to disarm law- 
abiding citizens while leaving criminals and those 
of evil purpose in possession of weapons: 

NOW, THEREFORE, we respectfully urge 
the Oregon delegation in Congress and all other 
law-making bodies to use their influence and votes 
for the defeat of all such legislation. 

It is not intended by this resolution to disap- 
prove legislation prohibiting the possession or use 
of firearms of any description by persons engaged 
in illegal enterprises, as we recognize that the pos- 
session of firearms by persons engaged in the com- 
mission of offenses which may be misdemeanors 
only encourages such persons to commit greater 
crimes in an attempt to defend themselves against 
officers of the law, and we approve the legislation 
which increases the degree of punishment for per- 
sons committing offenses while in the possession 
of firearms. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that 
copies of this resolution be furnished to the press 
and to the members of the Oregon delegation in 
Congress. 
eo ANGLERS’ AND HUNTERS’ 


D. C. Gore, Chairman Special Committee. 


Wash. D. C. Gores. 
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A Load for the .22 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read the 
many articles appearing in Outdoor Life 
during the past few months regarding a .22 
magnum rifle. 

My idea for such a gun is the .22 W.R-F. 
case, with about a 45-grain hollow-point or 
50-grain solid bullet, seated in the case as 
in .22 long rifle, with sufficient powder 
(preferably Lesmok for ease of gun clean- 
ing) to give a velocity of at least 1,400 feet. 
Such a speed would properly mushroom the 
hollow point to give its full effectiveness on 
game and would also give a fairly flat tra- 
jectory, which the 22 W. R. F. decidedly 
does not give. Question is—will the .22 
W.R. F. case stand the pressure that would 
be developed? 

In gun, I would like a slide action with 
hammer, similar to Model 90 Winchester 
or Model 37 Marlin, or a bolt action like 
Savage Sporter. Gun to have 26-inch bar- 
rel and to weigh from 6% to 6% pounds. 

Perhaps cartridges as described above 
could be produced to sell for 50 to 60 cents 
per box of fifty. I do not know. In some 
of the printed articles I note that the con- 
tributors forget the probable cost of such 
cartridges as they suggest. We don’t want 
a cartridge that carries off a hard-earned 
nickel every time we drill (or attempt to 
drill) some tempting tin can or bottle. I, 
for one, can’t stand that in a “bang-around” 
gun. Leaving out the question of cost, 
when you get above a .22 long rifle, if a 
.25-20 does not fill the bill, why not a .22 
High-Power? 

If we can get such a gun as I suggest, I 
believe that the use of a 22 long rifle for 
game would soon be a thing of the past 
with practically all humane hunters who 
give serious thought to the conservation of 
small game of all kinds. .22 long rifle is a 
good target cartridge, but for game and 
varmint shooting I consider it about one- 


half as powerful as it should be. Let’s all 
root for something better. 
Ore. P. W. Larson. 


Note:—Matter of fact, you have hit upon about 
what I thought the new cartridge ought to be. 
Keep in mind, ‘tho, that if the bullet is to be 
seated the same as the long rifle, which I believe 
it ought to be, then this bullet is going to have 
the diameter of the outside of the case, which 
would make it larger than an ordinary .22. 
see no room to criticize anything you have said, 
and as to a high-priced cartridge, that is the very 
thing that must be avoided. If the cartridges 
cannot be made to sell at about a cent apiece, 
away goes the whole scheme.—Editor. 


Agrees With Mr. Haines 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just re- 
read the August (1925) number article on 
the subject of the proposed new .22-caliber 
rim fire cartridge, by Mr. Haines, and I 
think he has covered the essentials very 
satisfactorily in respect to both cartridge 
and gun for same. 

I fully agree with his suggestion that such 
a gun should be in conformity with the 
ammunition, and particularly I like the 
idea of the model ’92 Winchester part o! 
his article. 

Their .25-20 and 32-20 in the lever ac- 
tion gives an idea of the possibilities of a 
lighter gun of that model, and if it had a 
trimly tapered barrel of not less than 21 
inches (I would prefer 26), with integra! 
sight bases, or preferablv a bridge over the 
rear of the receiver frame on which to 
place a yeep sight, and the other details 
carefully looked after (I would further 
suggest a tubular loading arrangement 
rather than the receiver one), I am sure 
that the sale of such an arm would fully 
compensate the cost and trouble inv olved 
in its creation. All rifle lovers would sim- 
ply have to have it regardless of their pres- 
ent possessions as to firearms. 

I hope the campaign for it will win. 

Ore. P. H. SHerwan. 
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WHERE BASS ARE THICK AS MINNOWS 


—Lines from An Outdoor Diary 


“, . . I've discoyered a hole, by the end of Hen and Chickens’ Reef 
where two pound bass are thick as minnows. Caught eight there this 
morning in water so clear I saw all but one strike. Greedy, too. Three 
were hooked deep. But the new Fisherman's Knife* that I brought along 
came in mighty handy—the disgorger at the end of the handle worked 
to perfection. 


“After a morning of high spots, returned to camp at noon. Had good 
sport with Bill's Remington .22 Repeater. A great little gun. Same 
fore-end action as on the 12 gauge pump but even faster working be- 
cause of the shorter slide . 





*Of course it was a Remington Fisherman's Knife—designed by men who 
know fishing through personal experience, and built by a company that 
has spent 110 years making fine equipment for sportsmen. 


Both the knife—one of Remington's line of outdoor knives—and the ac- 
curate shooting, easy handling Model 12 Remington .22 Repeater will 
add to the fun of any vacation whether it's a sane trip, an auto tour, 
or merely a day's outing near home. 


Let your dealer show you his line of Remingtons or write to us for a 
descriptive circular. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
25 Broadway Established 1816 New York City 


Remimgion, 





.22 Short Lesmok 


.22 Long Lesmok 


.22 Long-rifle Palma 


Remington Model 12. Hammer- 
less, take-down .22 calibre Repeat- 
ing Rifle. Shoots .22 short, long or 
long-rifle cartridges. 


OO Lie 
Remington Ammunition in this 
or any other rifle insures greater ac- 
curacy. Remington Cartridges hold 
the world’s records at every range 
from 200 to 1200 yards. Best on the 
bull's-eye is best on game. “ 












Outdoor 
Knives with 
heaths 
(No. RH35 
Illustrated) 


| finished 

and perfectly balanced. 
Various styles and 
lengths. Blades are extra 
heavy gauge with knurled 
ae correctly shaped_for 
camp. Full- 


service in 

length he handles fit the hand and as- 

sure a firm grip. Sheaths of extra heavy 

lather, stitched and riveted, with lock-tite 

No. RH134 has 5- om Stainless 

Steel blade, b blood rustless, and sells at a 
slightly higher price. 








Disgorger 


R1613 

This Remington 
Fisherman’s Knife is 
equipped with a disgorger. 
Its slender, long, sharp blade is ideal 
for cutting bait, cleaning, scaling,etc. 
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The Guns of Wild Bill Hickok 


[Note.—Commenting on Raymond W. Thorp’s article, “Looking 
Back on the Old West,” in January Outdoor Life, E. R. Cawood has 
this to say concerning Wild Bill Hickok: 

“I believe Wild Bill is universally accredited with having been the 
world’s pistol king, both as to speed of draw and hitting where he 
looked; therefore, whatever the caliber of his favorite weapon was, it 
must be the best, at least of those manufactured in his time. There is 
an old saying that ‘an inch on the end of his gun barrel has cost many 
a man his life.’ If this be true, then what better authority could we 
seek as to the best barrel length than the world’s greatest pistol shot? 
If Mr. Thorp, or anyone else, can give us the length of barrel, model, 
weight and c aliber of Hickok’s favorite revolvers, I believe it would 
interest quite a number of readers.” 

This request was referred to Mr. Thorp, and he has kindly provided 
us with the following intere sting information.—Editor.] 





Editor Outdoor Life:—I am in receipt of your favor of 
the 25th, also enclosed letter from Mr. Cawood, asking for 
data on guns used by J. B. (Wild Bill) Hickok. This is a 
pretty large order to fill, but I believe that I can do it as 
well as anyone in the country, as I have studied the life of 
this man thoroly, from all published writings, and also have 
many items about him which have never appeared in print 
anywhere. 

Wild Bill used many different types of guns during his 
lifetime. The guns that he used in “taming” the bad towns 
of Hays City, Abilene and Ellsworth, Kan., were the regula- 
tion Colt’s Dragoon .44-caliber revoly ers, equipped, I can 
state with some authority, with 9-inch barrels. These were 
the guns that he carried in his belt, generally under his long 
black coat, as he seldom had them visible, unless they were 
“talking turkey,” and then not for long at a time. These 
were the same guns with which he won his fame as a crack 
shot in the early border troubles, and in the Union Army. 
It was also these guns with which he once exhibited his 
marvelous ability on Battle Row (Main Street) in Kansas 
City, at the request of Chief of Police Speers, for the edifica- 
tion of a party of tourists, and blotted out the two Os in the 
I. O. O. F. signboard. This signboard was still on exhibition 
a few years back, but I could not state positively whether 
it is yet extant, or not. 

In his famous fight, or duel, with the gambler, Dave Tutt, 
on the Springfield, Mo., courthouse square in 1865, he de- 
viated to quite an extent from the use of the heavy, long- 
barreled six-shooters with which his name and fame are 
always associated. In this duel (which was but two shots, 
Tutt’s going thru the treetops), he used a small pocket re- 
volver, .32-caliber Smith & Wesson, which is now in the 
possession of the Commercial Club of Deadwood, S. D., I 
am reliably informed. 

Wild Bill was positively the quickest and deadliest re- 
volver fighter ever known on this continent, as Mr. Cawood 
states. My friend, Charlie Siringo, one of the most noted 
of the old-time western peace officers, who knew all the old- 
time gunmen—ate, slept and drank whisky with them—tells 
me that there have been only a pair of real “two-gun” men 
in the history of the West. One was John Wesley Harding, 
the Texas man-killer, and the other, Wild Bill Hickok. 
Hickok had Harding shaded a trifle on the “draw,” and 
therein lay his claim to championship in the pistol line, as 
Harding was as much a deadshot as he. It might be well to 
state here, that Harding was the inventor of the shoulder 
holster, and he invented this solely because Wild Bill Hickok 
had him shaded in drawing from the belt. 

If this appears somewhat like a manuscript, I cannot help 
it, as you desired information, and I am going to give you 
all I have, feeling quite sure that it will be of interest to the 
readers of your magazine, from the many inquiries I have 
been receiving along the same line for the past year. 

Contrary to the belief of many people, Wild Bill was 
partial to a derringer at times. I will now repeat something 
that I have repeated many times over in letters, and also 
had an article in Adventure Magazine titled: “Wild Bill’s 
Derringer,” and also in Stock and Steel, a now defunct maga- 
zine, which was published by The Associated Firearm Collec- 
tors of America a few years back, as follows: 

Wild Bill’s derringer was a 41-caliber Williamson, heavily en- 
graved and plated in gold, which he was wont to carry reposing in a 
vest pocket under his long black coat. This gun saved his life many 
times, under circumstances in which a long-barreled six-shooter would 
have been impossible of operation, such as close card games, etc. In 
1875, in Denver, Colo., Wild Bill gave this gun to Buffalo Bill, tell- 
ing Cody at the time that it had accounted in all for the lives of 
twenty-seven men. Colonel Cody later gave this weapon to his friend, 
a noted gun collector, named Clark, who gave it to his son, M. 
Clark, himself a collector of famous guns. I understand that M. C. 


Clark is a gun collector no more, but has quit the hobby. I would 
be pleased if anyone could give me his address, as he has many other 


guns made famous by old-timers. But I am not thru with Hickok’s 
derringer. This was sold by Mr. Clark to another noted collector, a 
friend of mine, Waldo L. Rich. Mr. Rich does not desire notoriety, 
but for the benefit of anyone who would like to have me prove this, 
if they will write to me, I will supply them with his full address. 
Wild Bill never adopted for general use, cartridge revolvers, but stuck 
thruout his career to the long-barreled guns before mentioned. When 
he was murdered in Deadwood, S. D., August 2, 1876, these were the 
type of guns he wore. They were a little fancier than those used in 
his palmier days, having ivory handles. I have a letter written by his 
sister in 1915, saying that “the often told us that in case he was 
killed, he would send home his six-shooters, etc., as he had had ar- 
rangements made to have a box shipped to us with these guns and 
other paraphernalia, but he did not do this, and we, none of us, have 
anything that was ever owned by James. Charlie Utter told L. B. 
(Wild Bill’s older brother) that he had gotten James’ six-shooters 
from the railroad officials, and to write to him and he would send 
them, and altho L. B. wrote, they were not sent.’’ Charlie Utter was 
“Colorado Charlie.” 

I am in correspondence with many men who knew Wild 
Bill personally, and even intimately; that is, as intimately 
as any ever knew him, as he was a man of few confidences. 
Among these men are Dr. V. T. McGillycuddy, Surgeon 2nd 
and 3rd U. 8. Cavalry, Black Hills campaigns, 1876. The 
doctor, known over the West as the “Surgeon Scout,” by the 
whites, and “Wacisha Wakan” (White Miracle Man) by the 
Sioux, played poker with Hickok many times. I could go on 
and give a world of unpublished material on the life of Wild 
Bill, but that is reserved at present, and anyway, it was not 
asked for. Dr. McGillycuddy says that “Wild Bill was a 
peculiar man; not talkative, low voiced, but God help the 
man who went against him looking for trouble; he never 
pulled but he got his man.” 

If there was ever a super-gunman, that man was Wild 
Bill Hickok. Shortly after my article had appeared in Ad- 
venture regarding the derringer, I received an inquiry from a 
man in Chicago. He said that he used the same type of gun, 
and asked me how Wild Bill overcame the “hard trigger 
pull.” To a query like this, there is only one possible answer. 
Wild Bill, as far as handling guns was concerned, was like 
no other man who ever handled them. He was the master 
gunman. “Trigger pull” meant no more to him, one way or 
another, than if it had not existed. Another thing: Many 
are the writers who advance the “hip shooting” theory as a 
necessary adjunct to the fast gunman. Wild Bill never shot 
from the hip in his life, unless perhaps for pastime. All his 
life and death encounters were brought to a deadly and suc- 
cessful consummation (for him) straight from the shoulder. 
Hickok shot on a line with his eyes. 

It is possible, nay, probable, that Hickok had parallels 
in six-gun ability, among the terrible revolver fighters who 
served under Quantrill, Anderson and Todd, but as they 
were not “lone wolves,” but fought in parties, their fame 
was not storied as was his. It is my private opinion that if 
he and Jesse James had ever met in a duel, there would 
have been two shots, and two dead men to bury. A partial 
proof of this, for anyone, is to dissect and study the lives of 
both men as I have (not, however, from dime novels), and 
reassemble their feats with six-shooter. I recently saw a 
news dispatch which described a gentleman in Arkansas as 
the world’s most famous gun collector, and it is said that he 
is in possession of a gun once used by Hickok, four guns 
used by Jesse James, Joaquim Murietta’s arsenal, and in all 
900 famous pieces, which cost him about $200,000 and many 
years of search and travel thruout the world. I wrote to this 
man, but have received no reply; but he certainly must have 
received my inquiry, as it has not been returned. 

My friend, Dr. Richard Tanner, the famous “Diamond 
Dick” of western fame, who was for many years the acknowl- 
edged champion rifle and revolver shot of the world, prob- 
ably can tell me something about the length gun barrels 
should be for accurate shooting. At any rate, I am going to 
ask him in my next letter. He comes nearest being equal to 
‘Wild Bill than anyone else in the world today, in six-shooter 
ability, using the old-time Colt’s single-action cannons, and 
altho of some age, can today do every stunt with them that 
he used to do and which caused his name to be carried 
around the world as “the master of firearms.” If the Doctor 
will kindly consent to give me the desired information, and 
the editor of Outdor Life sees fit, I will furnish this informa- 
tion, and a fine picture of the last example of the real old- 
time six-shooter artist of another generation. I trust that 
this letter will be of some value to the readers, if published. 
Thanking both the editor and Mr. Cawood for the inquiry, I 
beg to remain, RayMonp W. THorp. 
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The Evolution of the 
Hand Gun 


Harold B. Polkinghorn 


E ISTORIANS tell us that gunpowder 
A 4 was the discovery of a German chem-| 
ist, Swartz, and that the event took place 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Just when it was applied to firearms is not 
known. Some say that the Sarecens used a} 
tube fastened to their lances, that made a 
noise like thunder and wrought havoc 
among the ranks of the Crusaders. Still 
others are on record as saying that gun- 
powder was found in Asia and is of Chinese 
origin. 

The first type of powder weapon used 
was the cannon, and portable arms did not 
appear until a later date. The English are 
said to have used a bombard in the battle 
of Crecy in 1346, but we find no mention 
of a smaller arm for several years after- 
ward. A French translation of Quintius 
Curtius of 1468 mentions them, altho they 
were In use several years prior to this. 

The primitive gun, as it might be called, | 
resembled a piece of gas pipe fastened to a 
stick with a knob on the end. A cut taken 
from an ancient book of gunnery shows the 
soldier of that day in the act of firing one 
of these guns. The soldier, nicely encased 
in a suit of iron B. V. D.’s, is mounted on 
a horse similarly clad. The gun, resting on 
a fork fastened to his stirrup and with the 
butt resting against his chest, is about to 
be discharged with a slow match held in 
the left hand. Protected by his iron shirt 
the recoil did not cause him any acute dis- 
comfort and doubtless the noise of the ex- 
plosion did affect the morale of the enemy. 
The accuracy must have equaled that of a 
thrown baseball pitched over the roof with 
the hope of hitting some one on the head. 

Later the slow match was fastened to a 
small forked rod, which was in turn fas- 
tened to a stock of*sorts. The forked rod, 
due to its shape, was known as the serpent, | 
and sometimes was returned to its original | 
position by a spring. 








HE small hand guns of that period were 
almost exact replicas of the larger 

shoulder arms and were not pistols in any 
sense of the word. The true pistol did not 
come until after the advent of the wheel- 
lock in about 1517. 

The wheel-lock, as its name implies, was 
a wheel which, actuated by a small V spring 
and a short chain, revolved. This lock was 
wound up to the extent of perhaps three- 
quarters of a turn and upon being released 
by the trigger revolved, ibbing on a piece 
of flint or some iron pyrites, throwing a 
shower of sparks into the priming charge. 

The wheel-lock made the gun instantly 
available to the shooter. No longer was it 
necessary to ignite the slow match with 
flint and steel and wait till a coal was 
formed. Wound up and primed the gun 
could be shot as quickly as some modern 

The wheel-lock made possible the pistol, 
and its birth is credited to one Camenello 
Vitelli of the hill town of Pistoia (or Pis- 
toja), Italy, a few miles from the city of 
Florence. The first pistols were short bar- 
reled and the stock was at a wide angle 
‘rom the line of the bore. The butt was 
surmounted by a spherical or acorn-shaped 
knob with which the user probably sub- 
dued the wounded enemy. 
_ Pistols of a similar type to this were re- 
ferred to as daggs at a later date, altho the 
reason for this cannot be found. The word 
pistol, as applied to the hand gun, was 
used by Stryphe in 1575 and Shakespeare 
used it in 1599-1600. Some early pistols 
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Who wouldn't? 


FOR THAT perfect “balance” off fine Turkish 
and American tobaccos, that extra delicacy of 
taste and aroma which are Fatima’s and Fatima’s 
alone—who wouldn’t pay a few cents more? 
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What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 














Double Guns for game $37.50 to $750, 
Single Barrel trap guns $95 to $750. 


A New Ythaca 


With a feather-weight Ithaca you can get into action quicker, travel farther and finish fresh- 
er than with a heavy gun. 12-ga. as light as 6% Ibs.; 16's, 20’s and .410’s still lighter, and 
Super 10-bores weighing only 8 Ibs. that carry the extreme 10-ga. load and kill 10 or 15 yds. 
farther than any 12-bore. Send for 1926 Catalog. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY - Ithaca, N.Y. - Box10 








“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”—World’s best history of those famous scouts. 
332 pages; illustrated; $4.15 delivered ; circular free. Address OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado. 








The Art of Taxidermy 


Of Prof. Stainsky stands pre- 
eminent among Taxidermy 
Artists. His reputation for 
perfect work is sure to be ap- 
preciated. Send your valued 


a . Makers of High Grade Rifles, Acces- 

. ] ne oo ek meee sories and Equipment for Sportsmen, Target Shooters 
and St. Louis World’s Fairs. Established 1877. and Wilderness Hunters. Tel ph 6663 Caled 

Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Co., Colorado Springs, Colo.| | 234 to 240 East 39th Street New York 


GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 

















Five minutes walk from Grandentral Station 
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In the 
CHILLY DAWN 


WHEN ungloved fingers 

are numb, and stiffened 
digits delay your shot, you'll 
thank all the gods of decoy 
and “pass” that you have an 


L.C. SMITH GUN 


fitted with the 


HUNTER ONE-TRIGGER 


Then you can wear the heavy 
glove that won’t fit into the guard 
of a two-trigger gun. 

The Hunter One-Trigger allows 
choice of right or left barrel at wiil, 
and eliminates “fiddling,” “‘flinch- 
ing” and injury to the trigger-finger. 

Examine this boon to shooters at 


your dealer’s, or write for Catalog 
H-44. 





HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 
FULTON NEW YORK 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, New York City 


KING “MODERN” SIGHTS 

















Spark Point Gold Bead 
Price $1.50 
Ivory Bead has long, patented, braced blade with 
matted guard protecting bead and preventing blur. 
Spark Point Gold Bead has patented STEEL CEN- 

TER and braced construction. 
These sights are guaranteed to be the Strongest, Best Sight- 
ing Bead Sights } = Produced. Made to fit All Arms. 


08 El eesti, 


SCREW-DRIVER POINT - 


Protected Ivory Bead 
Price $1.00 





EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE REAR, Price $1.75 
Flat Top, Sem‘ -Buckhorn or Full Buckhorn. Has adjustable 
reversible dise with Four sighting notches. White Diamond 
on one side giving Fight Combinations, also Double Eleva- 
tor, Screwdriver Point—rigid and no blur. Made for all 
Rifles and Carbines. 

EIGHT COMBINA- 


+>: a TION Folding Leaf 
~~ 


Sights. With ad- 
justable white 
diamond toward 
the eye this sight 
can be turned up 
ae Sane when ee 
ark a peep sig 
is useless. Made 
for all Rifles and 
Carbines. Catalog 
**O”’ of over 100 
other models of 
King Sights and 
** Modern Si 


Flat-Top, Folded 
Up Price $1.50 


for Modern Arms,”’ 


Semi-Buckhern 
hts 
ree. 


D.W. KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








TELESCOPE SIGHTS for TARGET 
and HUNTING. STRAIGHTLINE RE- 
LOADING TOOLS for any caliber or 
cartridge. CLEANING RODS aaeey- 
ing latest ideas. Write for FREE Book- 
lets. Complete Handbook, 50c. 


BELDING & MULL, 821 Osceola Road, Philipsburg, Pa. 
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1, Hand cannon—earliest individual gun; 2, oriental match-lock type; 3, late match-lock type; 4, 
early German wheel-lock; 5, late military type wheel-lock; 6, early continental military pistol. 


were also known as petronels. Those who 
have read the story of the gunpowder plot 
against the British Parliament will remem- 
ber that Guy Fawkes carried one. The 
petronel was rather large to be called a 
pistol, tho, and could more correctly be re- 
ferred to as a small carbine capable of be- 
ing shot with one hand. 

Camenello Vitelli’s pistols were in vogue 
for many years, and some of them, finely 
engraved and inlaid, are to be found in 
the museums of European cities today. The 
original pistol soon lost its odd lines; the 
short barrel was lengthened and the shape 
of the stock was changed to one of more 
graceful lines; the angle of the stock to the 
barrel was reduced to blend with the line 
of the barrel. 


: THE early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the troops of the German kings 
were found with the pistol as a part of their 
serious equipment. The Germans were 
showing their adaptive ability at this early 


date. The leaders wore them and as part 
of their arms, and they were not only arms 
but also decorations. French cavalry used 
them, as did also the infantry, as early as 
1544, and the troops of Gustavus Adolphus 
were armed with the pistol in 1618, while a 
double-barrel wheel-lock was found as part 
of the arms of some German cavalry ten 
years earlier. 

It was this type of pistol that gave rise 
to the name horse pistol, meaning a pisto) 
used by horsemen, a name in use to this 
day. Pistols of similar characteristics were 
used up to just prior to the Civil War. 

The flint-lock is the product of the six- 
teenth century and Spanish troops are said 
to have used them by the middle of that 
period. The flint-lock itself is said to be, by 
some, the invention of Dutch chicken 
thieves and called the Snap Haunce. This 
type of flint-lock was-developed by them 
thru necessity, they being afraid that the 
glow of their slow match would lead to 
their detection, and being unable to afford 
the more expensive wheel-lock. 


























1843 @ Waste ” 





























7; Model 1804—Harpers Ferry flint-lock; 8, pocket flint-lock; 9, Model 1842—the last of the horse 
pistols; 10, dueling type—a refined martial pistol; 11, Henry Derringer pocket pistol; 12, Europea» 
Remington action, breech-loading. 
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fhe Snap Haunce type of lock had the 
working parts of the lock exposed on the 
oniside of the lock plate. At a later date 
ths was changed to become the flint-lock 
wn to many of the older generation now 
living. 

rhe flint-lock consists of a cock, with a 
piece of flint held in a clamn in the head, 
a flash pan and a striker, which in most 
cases was also the cover of the pan, and 
held in place with a spring. The cock, in 
descending with the flint in its jaws, struck 
the striker, causing it to fly back, impart- 
ing a wiping motion to the flint and throw- 
ing some sparks into the priming charge. 

\s some early wheel-locks also had the 
mateh-loek serpent attached, so also did 
some of the early flint-locks have the 
wheel-lock, too, the former more often 
than the later, tho. 

(nce adopted, the flint-lock remained the 
standard of the entire civilized world for 
more than 100 years. Applied to the horse 
pistol, the shape and general build of the 
pistol did not change to any great extent 


Wa 


4, during the eighteenth century, and indeed 
until the horse pistol was discarded in fe- 
yor of a gun of more modern mechanism. 

rt As late as the Mexican War, General Scott 

ns did not deem it wise to use the (then new 
od to the army) percussion lock while so far 
as from his base of supplies. History tells us 
us that the flint-lock was introduced into 

a England in 1690 from Holland. Seventy 

rt years earlier, the Pilgrim Fathers had 

on brought match-locks and wheel-locks to 


America to defend their homes with. 
se 


o) HE ability of any of the early pistols 
‘is to hit any given object is doubted. 
re Long after firearms had become common 

in Continental Europe, England forbade 
X- their use and compelled the practice with 
id the long bow, deeming it more deadly 
at than the contemporary pistol and musket. 
dy The percussion lock is the invention of a 
-D Scotch sporting parson, Dr. Forsythe of 
18 Belhelvie. In 1805 Dr. Forsythe conceived 
m the idea of igniting the flint-lock, that he 
1e was then using, by percussion. In 1807, 
10 with the help of Watts, of steam engine 
‘d fame, he obtained a patent on his idea, 


using fulminate of mercury. The Forsythe 

lock, similar to that known to most of us, 

consisted of a cock with a small pin in its 

nose, in place of the familiar cup of the 

later lock. This pin, in descending, entered 

into a small hole in which some of the ful- 

minate had been placed, firing the arm. 

The original Forsythe lock was widely 

copied and improved until it became the 

lock of the Civil War period, known to all. 

One form, much used at first, consisted of 

a small tube containing the fulminate that 

was held to the side of the barrel, and par- 

lly into the vent, by a spring clasp. This 

tube lock did not gain favor, and by many 

q wis considered dangerous, as the éxploding 

tube flew for some distance from the gun 
nd at right angles from the line of fire. 

(he added advantage of the percussion 

k, over that of the flint, was surety of 

and almost waterproof priming. It was 

longer necessary to use extreme care to 

p the arm dry as with the flint, which 

put out of commission if the slightest 

. of moisture got into the priming 

wder. 

The pistol, being primarily a cavalry arm, 

‘.orefore a short range weapon, was usually 

‘mooth-bore. For many years after the 

iral grooving had been applied to the 

shoulder gun, the accuracy of the pistol 

“as not thought important enough to gen- 

illy adapt the rifling to its use. Rifling or 

ooving the barrel of the gun was prob- 

‘oly first done to allow for the. residue 

m the power to have a place to accu- 








In the fields, on the 















ulate without stopping up the bore, | 
‘\ereby allowing a tighter ball with less | 


Peters Metallic Cartridges 
are likewise regarded as 
the finest shooting loads 


* that can be obtained. For 


small bore work ask for 
Peters .22 L. R. Tack- 
hole, a super-accurate .22 
used by marksmen all 
over the world. For small, 
fast moving game get 
Peters .25-20 and .20-30 
High Velocity Expanding 
Cartridges. For Big Game 
use Peters Protected Point 
Expanding Bullet in .30- 
06, .30-40, .270 Winches- 
ter, .250-3000, and .300 
Savage. Also Peters .25 
Remington, .25-35, .30- 
30’s with superior veloci- 
ty, and the new .30 Rem- 
ington and .30-30 M. C. 
Hollow Point Expanding 
Bullet. 








uplands, in the marshes 


ARY and mighty fast on the get-a-way, 

Y ¥V out of range in a flash, but snap off the 

safety as you swing, squeeze the trigger, and 
its “Fetch, boy, fetch.” 


®eters Shells are fast, snappy, game getting 
shells, without disturbing recoil. 


A correct charge of powder and shot loaded 
under uniform pressure means uniform shoot- 
ing. High quality of felt wadding controls the 
powder gas assuring full patterns at lightning 
speed. The water-tite bevel crimp keeps the 
shell dry and prevents jamming in wet weather. 


Use ®eters Shells this season and improve 
your shooting. There are four brands — ask 
your dealer about them. “High Velocity” for 
extreme long range, hard hitting; “‘Target’”’ 
with steel reinforced head for superior results 
in the field and at the traps; and ‘‘Victor”’ for 
a high quality smokeless shell at a lower price. 
Then there’s “Referee,” a clean shooting, 
Semi-Smokeless load at the price of black 
powder shells. 


Ask your dealer about the ® Brand. Write 
us for ammunition information. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


New York 


Dept. A-43 


Cincinnati, Ohio Los Angeles 
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|windage to be used. These grooves were 
|probably straight at the first, and just 
) | when the value of the spiral was recognized 
“A FA? is not known. At one time the Swiss can- 

i |tons forbade the use of rifled arms in tar- 
get competition because of the objections 
“dt, oF of the shooters who used the smooth-bore. 


~~ 
\ 


His pity 4 (05 . rf : r 
s Cant yl. URING the Revolutionary War, such 
Fe Re . ° 
‘er ya’ arms as were not already in the hands 
\Q a", of the citizenry were brought over from 


bag Iurope, nearly all from the land of our 
ee ally, France. Naturally the first to be made 
in this country followed in design the ones 
in use at that time. One pistol of the flint- 
lock type was made in small quantities at 
Rappahannock Forge in Virginia. This ar- 
/senal was established by the legislature of 
Virginia and made a pistol that very closely 
resembled some of the old wheel-locks in 
design. The same knob of spherical form 
is found, and the only noticeable difference 
}is in the lock, which is, of course, flint. 

The pistol of this period might be briefly 
described as having a barrel of about 12 





When 


guns 


MUST be clean! 


West Point. Inspection. A hard- 
boiled inspection officer grabs a 
gun, and if he finds dirt— bawls 
out the ‘‘Kadet.” Does old eagle- 
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Sawyer, in his book, “Our Rifles,” gives 
accuracy of a rifle of a slightly eariier 
period as being capable of hitting a man at 


200 yards about eight times out of ten. Not 
many men could equal that today. 


HE secret of the accuracy of this early 

percussion pistol was in the design of 
Lieutenant Delvigne’s patent breech. This 
breech consisted of a breech screw of sutii- 
cient length to allow for the powder cham- 
ber and was slightly smaller than the bor 
of the barrel. The bullet, a press fit to th: 
barrel, was pushed to the shoulder formed 
at the junction of the barrel and breech and 
then expanded with the ramrod. The si 
fit so formed insured the accuracy. 

The invention of the revolving pistol, 
it was then called, by Samuel Colt, marked 
the beginning of the end of the single-shot 
muzzle-loading pistol. While the Army 
used flint-locks in the Mexican War to a 
large extent, some Colt revolvers were also 
used. Colonel Colt patented his first re- 
volver in 1836 and started to manufactur 
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eye spot anything out of order? 
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Certainly not. At West Point the : 
cleaning agent is ’ 


HLOROIL 
SOLVENT 








Bate 
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primer residue must be re- 








moved first. Chloroil posi- 
tively dissolves the po- 
tassium chloride left from 
the primer and removes 
metal fouling without 
harm tothe finest firearm, 
and all in one cleaning — 
no sweating out. 

Price 35c. At your dealer’s 
or direct from 
CONVERSION 
PRODUCTS CORP. 
626 S. Delawarc Ave., Philadelphia 


13, Model 1866 Remington- 
| terson revolver; 





inches in length and smooth-bore as a rule. 
The stock was rather full at the lock and 
|was finished by a ball or semi-spherical 
| knob that blended smoothly with the curve 
—__——Jjof the grip, which presented an antle of 
labout 45 degrees from the line of the 


Regular Equipment in: 


| The first pistol made by the Federal 


on Savage Model 20 Rifle | Government was the Model 1804, at Harp- 


|ers Ferry, Va. This pistol was one of the 











Send $1.10 for ‘“‘Back to Nature.”” OUTDOOR 
LIKE, Denver, Colo. 





The No. 54 | most graceful and accurate of all the 
innate [horse pistols. The Model 1804 is the only 
Sue the Mm irifled flint-lock pistol ever issued to the 
Model 20 |American soldier. The use of this pistol 


was limited to officers and mounted men, 
tho. Evidently the rifled feature did not 
appeal to the military, as the second pistol 
turned out two years later was a smooth- 


Savage has 
the built-in, 
turn-down 





peep. : : 
Disc extra bore of the same caliber, altho with a round 
if barrel, while its predecessor had an octagon 
desired. Semnek te Os one. No rifled pistols were made from the 





| Model 1804 until the Model 1843, the sec- 
jond of the percussion pistols, was made. 
'In 1812 the knob on the butt was omitted 
}and all later models followed the design of 
|the 1812 very closely. The 1842 pistol was 
| the first of the American percussion pistols, 
jand might be said to be the last of the 
|horse pistols, as the model of the next 
| year was a short-barreled box-lock gun. 

U.S.A.| The first accurate pistol of which records 
can be found, was made in France, for or 


|by a Lieutenant Delvigne of the French 
| Army. Lieutenant Delvigne in 1826 pat- 
| ented a breech for the rifle that increased 


|the accuracy of the existing rifle percepti- 
bly. Four years later this breech was ap- 


S ; G ] : ; Sh rte to a pistol that is said to have out- 


| shot the contemporary musket at 200 yards. 


To get best results with the Improved 
Remington Model 30 Express Rifle, 
use the Lyman No. 48-R Sight. Also 
use No. 48-W on the Winchester Mod- 
el 54. Both sights have micrometer ad- 
justments for Windage and Elevation. 


Send 10c for Complete Catalog 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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with trigger guavd, Model 1867; 
16, Colt-Walker model, Mexican War period. 





14, Model 1871 Remington ; 15, Colt-Pat- 


them at Paterson, N.J., two years’ later 
The ability to shoot six shots without re- 
loading was at once appreciated. Before the 
Colt factory at Paterson was closed the 
second model was turned out, called for the 
man who suggested the improvements in- 
volved, the Walker Colt. Captain Walker 
of the Texas Rangers had asked for the 
loading lever. During the Civil War, 
Colonel Colt received large contracts from 
the Government and over 300,000 Colt re- 
volvers were made for the Union Army 
Colt also had a factory in England and at 
one time one was set up at Tulsa, Russis 
Innumerable models and variations of the 
Colt have been turned out and many man- 
ufacturers have tried to usurp some of t! 
popularity of the Colt revolvers. Today 
the only competitor is a factory almost 
equally as old that turns out hand guns so 
similar that no difference of importance 
found. 

Fight years after Colt obtained his pat- 
ent on the revolving pistol, a Frenchma’ 
M. Lafaucheaux, obtained a patent on 
revolving pistol using metallic ammunitio! 
The Lefaucheaux system was not adopte: 
until after the expiration of the Colt pa'- 
ent and then was used by Smith & Wesson 
with the bullet breech caps, or as we kno 
them, the BB caps. At that time, Colt tried 
to load his revolvers with metallic ammun'- 
tion, from the front of the cylinder, the gu 
sometimes having both the cap and ba!! 
cylinder and the metalic cylinder. 

With the popularity of the cylinder har’ 
gun established by the Civil War and : 
of the armies of the world convinced tha’ 
the revolver was the weapon, for milita! 
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t is inconceivable why a single-shot 
military pistol should have been adopted 
hy the Government for any lethal purpose ; 
hut it is so. 


:& © years after the close of the Civil 
War the Remington Arms Company 
offered a single-shot pistol using the Rem- 
ington rider action, to the Army. The 
| was of .50-caliber and equipped with 
thed trigger and a barrel of 10 inches. 
his model was found to be unsafe for 
holster use and was supplanted in the fol-/| 

year by a model with a trigger | 





oiard. The Model 1867, as it was called, | 
remained in use until the perfected model | 
with the improved grip was issued in 1871. | 
The latter model was the only heavy frame | 
capable of handling large calibers ever to | 
become well known, and many of them are | 


| in the hands of the target shot, having | 
been re-barreled to suit. 

In tracing the evolution of the hand gun | 
t is necessary to trace them thru the mili- | 
tary types, as they are the only ones made | 
in quantities sufficiently large to insure 
records of them being made. The output 
of the private makers varies almost as 
much as there were makers to vary them. 
Usually and as a whole the contemporary 
military and civilian’s pistol will follow one | 
inother fairly closely. In two types only | 
will this be found untrue, in the dueling | 
pistol and in the derringer type of pocket | 


The dueling pistol was the private prop- 
erty of the gentleman (or otherwise) who | 
expected to defend his faacied honor. The 
expectant or reluctant duelist probably pur- 
chased his ease of pistols directly from the | 
maker himself. As it was not difficult to | 
have one of the two usual types of locks 
ind the barrel of his choice placed in al- 
most any form of stock that his mind might | 
conceive, all manner of fancies and im-| 
provements are found. Some are to be 
seen in the hands of the collector, with | 
saw handles. Others are found with huge | 
hat-shaped butts and sometimes spur trig- | 
ger guards, allowing the pistol to be stead- | 
ied laterally by the second finger. Some- | 

es the dueling pistol did not have the 
ramrod under the barrel but was as well ap- | 
wearing as the breech-loader. The artistic 
faney of their owner was often gratified by 
ornamentation. The stocks were capable of 
ibsorbing as much (proportionate) check- | 
ering and earving as the sporting Spring- 
held, and the barrel was often inlaid with 
silver and gold. In one respect the dueling 
pistol differed widely from the military, and 
that was in the sights. The military had 
them, to be sure, but that was all, while 
even tho the dueling pistol might be 
smooth-bored, it was sure to have sights 
nd sometimes a flatted rib. 


THE little derringer type was the oppo- 
te extreme from the duelists’ pistols. 
vhile they were often the property of the | 
‘ame man, the derringer played a different | 
in his life. As the horse pistol was | 
rge to be carried in the pocket, so was | 
itrly revolver, so the derringer, or) 
t pistol, lived for two generations. It | 
s much a part of its owner’s neces- | 
things as the pocket knife is today. | 


Als there were almost as many types, and | 


ist of these is still to be purchased at | 
ealer’s, as true to type but minus the | 
mality of the owner, as it ever was. | 
derringer was made at the time of the | 
| War that had an auxiliary cartridge, | 
itting it to be used as a muzzle-load- | 


ing arm or as a breech-loader. This der- 
ringer, the Williamson, also had an arrow | 


‘ved on the top of the barrel to pos- | 
indicate to the bullet, the correct di- | 
mn | 

, | 
e hand gun has been a thing of stand-| 
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i on ih deal G the high-fliers—a long shot is a test 
of marksmanship and adds zest to the 

day’s sport. And to get those high, swift-winged 

birds —ducks, geese and brant — shoot DU 

PONT OVAL—the powder with high velocity, 

greater shocking power and producing better 


patterns. It’s the sportsman’s insurance for a 
good day. 
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Du Pont powders are renowned for their uni- 
form behavior and dependable performance. 
Every manufacturing step is based on expe- 
riences of 125 years of powder making. 


Ask your dealer for DU PONT OVAL for 
ducks, geese and brant—DU PONT (bulk) and 
BALLISTITE (dense) for the other game loads 
shown on the du Pont Standard Loads Chart. 
Keep upwith the game—shoot du Pont powders. 





mA\AS 
| W = E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
~|J Sporting Powder Division 
2. | WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Browning Automatic Shotgun 
12 Gauge — 16 Gauge 


All Stocks and Fore-ends Checkered 


Fellows, the Fall Hunting Season will be upon us before we know it. Why 
not drop in at your favorite dealer’s and pick out your Browning Automatic? 
Be sure to inspect the 16-gauge; it’s a beauty. Catalog on request. 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY OGDEN, UTAH 
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Jhe (aos 
One Motor Re 
for All Uses! | ] 


ERE is true balance 

of power and weight. 
Bountiful 4h.p. and light 
weight. Light enough for 
the stern of the frailest 
craft — fast enough to 
thrill the most experienced boatsman 
— and powerful enough to drive the 
bulkiest open hulls through every con- 
dition of wind and water. 
Easy, quarter-turn starting — always! 
Safe Rudder steering! Control from any 
part of the boat! Trouble proof Propello- 
Pump! These and ascore of other fea- 
tures insure the Elto user of maximum 
pleasure and longest service from his mo- 
tor. Send for the new Super Elto Catalog! 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 

Ole Evinrude, President 

Dept.41 Mfr’s Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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efever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONLY $27.40 


(IN U.S.) S 
O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S. 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right. 
and stand as much 
use as the most 
expensive gun. 
Most durable 
lock ever put 
ina gun— 

first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times 






































Every 
gun tested 
with an ex- 
treme load. A 
standardized 
gun built only in 
410, 26in.,20ga.and 
16ga.,26in.and 28in. 
12 ga. in 26in., 28 in., 
and30in. A Lefever 

won the World's cham- 
pionship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever 
has stood for service and dur- 
ability for over 50 years. 


lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 















RCHERY 
TACKLE 


The most complete line 
made in the U.S.A. 


California 
By-Products Co. 
P.O. Box 509 
San Francisco 
461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 


Send us your Dealer’s Name 

















ardization for so long that it has lost its in- 
dividuality. The shooter of today has to 
express his personality by having some en- 
graving put on a gun that is exactly the 
same as his neighbor’s unengraved one. 
The shooter of today has used a standard- 
sized gun until any variation is to him a 
monstrocity and perhaps to him apes the 
feminine. Instead of being a thing of 
beauty it is a killer altered for target work. 

It is hoped that in the future there will 
be for the target shot, a pistol, capable of 
being finished to the requirements of the 
individual who expects to use it, fitting him 
and him alone, and expressing him and his 
personality as well as some of the best of 
the sporting and free Springfields express 
their owners; a target pistol alone and not 
an army model with target sights; some- 
thing that will be known as an instrument 
of precision, with which we can while away 
our leisure hours, and not as a lethal 
weapon, the object of every fanatic’s viper- 
ish slander. 


Old-Time Guns and Other 
Experiences 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Several articles 
have appeared in Outdoor Life boosting for 
a better small-game rifle, and I am sure 
something will be done in that line. There 
are many men like myself who want a good 
rifle with just a little more punch to it 
than an ordinary .22 has, and one with an 
inside lubricated cartridge so they will not 
have to bother with the greasy stuff or 
spoil their guns with the dry, smokeless 
.22 (I’ve spoiled three guns that way my- 
self and know that C. Thomas told the 
truth in one of his gun talks when he ad- 
vised shooters to lay off the dry 22 smoke- 
less) that something will surely be done to 
meet the demand. 

I have read with interest the various sug- 
gestions made in that line. One neighbor 
thinks a good gun built for the 25 rim- 
fire Stevens cartridge would be the thing. 
Very good—no kick on that at all—but I 
would be satisfied, I believe, if I had a Sav- 
age Sporter chambered for the .22 Winches- 
ter Special cartridge. I am using a Savage 
Sporter now for small game and it suits me 
the best of any .22 I’ve tried for hunting; 
but, that messy ammunition makes me sore. 

Now, perhaps you’re wondering who I am 
and why I have the nerve to “butt in” on 
this talk. I hit the White River country of 
Colorado in 1890, just a kid tenderfoot 
from Illinois, 16 years old. My older broth- 
er and I had a little ranch on the head of 
Flag Creek, and had to depend on our guns 
for our meat and almost everything else. 
About all the money we ever saw then was 
what we got out of hides and furs. I was 
just the right age to take to the hunting 
and trapping and was always lucky at it. I 
am so ashamed of the way I killed game 
then that I have not tried to kill a deer 
for the last fifteen years, and have not had 
any experience with modern high-power 
guns. The only deer I ever killed with 
smokeless ammunition was on the Pine 
Ridge, 60 miles north from Casper, Wyo. 
I used a .30-30 and it did the work all right. 
That was in 1900. 

The picture and note by Grant C. 
Chandler of Oregon, published in Decem- 
ber (1924) Outdoor Life, was just like a 
letter from an old friend. The best (or 
worst) game shooting I did in Colorado 
was with an old .40-60 Marlin. I killed 
twelve big bucks with fourteen shots from 
that old gun in 1894. 

Now, I wonder if friend Geo. H. Tread- 
well of New York can show anything like 
that in favor of his 38-40 “pill gun”? I was 
fool enough to try a .44-40 and I found that 
it would not knock ’em down quick enough 
and keep them there. Too many deer ran 
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7 Ld . 
Hunting & Fishing 
is a 52-page ry 4 maga- 
zine crammed full of hunting, 
fishing,camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, ri- 
fles, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get 
fish and game, ete. Biggest 
value ever offered in a sport- 
ing magazine. 

AND HERE'S THE 

° ? a 
Remington Sportsman’s Knife 
with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- _ 
signed to meet the exactin 
requirements of skinning and f 
cleaning fish, game birds and fur-bearing animals. 
Blades are of superior quality steel with strong, dura- 
ble, keen -cutting edges. The ints are shaped just 
right for a good, clean job of slitting and skinning. 
SPECIAL OFFER. We will send you Hunting & Fishing 

ine for a whole year, 12 big issues, 

























and this 
name“Rem- mington 
ington’’on the Sportsman’s 
blade is your Knife 
guarantee of BOTH 


Satistaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today ts 
HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE, 276 Newbury St., BOSTON, mass 














GEBR. ADAMY, DE LUXE GRADE 


OVER and UNDER 


12-16-20 Gauge; beautifully engraved, 
splendidly finished ; no better gun made $200 


3-Barrel Guns, De Luxe Grade 


12-16-20 Gauge. .30-30. A finely fin- $ 

ished gun that cannot be duplicated 1 6 5 
anywhere for the price_-.....-------- 
MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES, 

PORE W NU cuicknasncbpdnancccengcagiwenne $55 
TRAP GUNS MADE TO ORDER 
NO EXTRA CHARGE 
Write for Special Prices and Catalog 


SLOAN’S SPORTING GOODS CO. 
88 Chambers Street New York 




















“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS’— 
World’s best history of those famous scouts. 332 
pages; illustrated; $4.15 delivered; circular free. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


ME i HOW DO YOU FEEL? 
steeds No Need for the 


man of 40, or 
50, or even 60 
to feel that he 
must unavoid- 
ably lose per- 
sonal power and 
vigor because 
other men have, 
no more than it 
is necessary to 
have smallpox 
2 because some 

Feel Like This? other fellow has ‘ 
hadit! Nor should he seek help by use of patent medicine, 
pills, dangerous stimulant! e proper thing to do is to 
consult a dis-interested authority—one has no medicine 
to sell but only science and humanity toserve. Therefore, 
for your own sake and your wife's, too, read the most trust- 
worthy book ever written by any Specialist on Physics! 
Restoration and Rejuvenation. It tells what you have 
long wanted to know about those all-important glands that 
govern Sex Force—What to do—When—and Where—«nd it 
gives scientific facts without any attempt to sell medicine. 
Stop wasting money on fake cures—but enlighten yourself 
as to what bonafide scientific discoveries have to offer you. 

A Few of the Subjects Discussed 
Source of all Sex Energy—Prostate Disorders—The Giandu- 
lar System—Gland Transplantation—Endoerine Injection 
—Modern Drugless Method of Functional Restoration— 
Permanency of Relief. Send for the book today and save 
your physical self as well as your bank account. ees 
Bound in art craft, embossed title, bold, readable type, deckle 
stock, two colors, beautiful initials; a book to keep in your 
study ofscience. Sent subject to your unqual- 
ified approval in a five-day reading. 
Special Offer! 

And if you will order 
promptly, we will send 
you free a new 50c book- 
“THE MODERN 
PASSPORT TO RE- 
JUVENATION.” This 
book is fully illustrated 
with pictures that leave 
nothing untold. 2 
Two 100% scientific 
books — reguldr $1.50 
value—for only $1.00. 
And a bank guarantee 
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of reliability. It turns the 
Ifnot entirely satisfied [human ™ e 
your money will be im- PID P 1 oo ves 
mediately refunded with- Jevery: hing 
, out question. Slip a dol- [plain ot 
lar bill in an envelope ands r, 
Readitforhersake. today for these 2 books. } RESO 


SCIENTIFIC PRESS ® 
Box OL-3 Milford, Kansas, Geary Cou = 
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SPECIAL 


GO-LITE 
MATTRESS 


Witty 


@ 


% Our ‘‘Go-Lite”’ special mat- 

I tress, shown in illustration, 

is three-quarter length—for 

those who consider weight. 

Itis 2614 inches wide, four feet long, weighs 

less than an inner tube, folds up to the 

size of a newspaper, and will last a life- 
time, with ordinary care. 

f Step into a store where camping equip- 
ment is sold. Ask to see an Airubber mat- 
tress. See how well it is made—how rea- 
sonable isthe price and how much comfort 
it will give. If your store does not sell 
Airubber don’t accept a substitute with 
the idea that it will give you equal satis- 
faction. Ask your dealer to order an Airub- 
ber for you—he can do it without any 
trouble and we will rush your mattress 
the day order is received. 

Or if your dealer does not seem willing to 
serve you, send us your order, enclosing 
check or money order for $15.00, and we 
will supply you direct—at once. 
Remember, a money-back guarantee is 
behind all Airubber products. 

Write for free catalog of many Airubber 
conv eniences, also our booklet, ‘‘Sleep in 
Camp,” containing many camping hints. 





CORPORATION 





és 474 West Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 
aS 67 N. Moore St., New York 

, 70 King St., West, Toronto, Canada 
We manufacture Torpe do Floats and Nep- 
tune Floats—two swimming aids known the 
world over. Take a safety device with you this 
summer. Catalog free on request. 


it Dealers Please Write for Proposition 





Complete 
With Leather 
Case and 
Straps 


15 


Value 





2 rench Field Glasses 


1 have always wanted a good pair of field glasses. 
expense has been the only deterrent. You_can 

Y possess a genuine pair of Autocrat French Field 

‘sses for the low price of $9.85. 

1 double the joys, the thrills, the memories of tour- 
“, hunting, sig tseeing, sporting events, by carry- 
& these g asses, a multiply the human vision 

times. “he ou “‘face to face’’ with distant 
ts, Exeellent for bird lovers. 

ese imported Autocrat Glasses are very Snes B. 

1e, large field, excellent ill n.C 





x 


cenuine eowhide leather case with both aeaelioee a 
neck straps.Total weight, including case, only 29 ozs. 


ORDER TODAY, Satisfaction GUARANTEED 


Send cheek or money order for $9.85 and we’ll send these 





wo onderful glasses p ite mld days and vou satisfied, send 
be refumione Srna expense v1 in aly, hye Eg 


Borsch é Company 


61 E. ADAMS ST. ST., a “0, CHICAGO 














just far enough to drop in a jungle some | 


place and not be found until they were 
spoiled. At the time I was in Rio Blanco 
and Routt counties, Colorado, I only knew 
of five .44-40 rifles and one 38-40, and they 
were not popular at all. Men and boys 
then knew every man within 100 miles of 
them and what kind of a gun he used. Set- 
tlers then killed their winter supply of 
meat in the fall while deer were fat, and 
did not bother them much after the breed- | 
ing season, and we surely did like guns that 
would stop them quickly. We also learned 
not to argue with a man about a gun, but 
we all felt sorry for a chap we heard brag- 
ging on a 44-40 or any other gun that 


threw a pill under 265-grain weight, and | 


let it go at that. 

I am no target shot with six-gun, but get 
lots of small game with one. Never thought 
of trying to get a man with one, and my 
favorite game getter was the old 45 Colt, 
until I got on to the .44 Special Smith & 
Wesson. I find it more accurate than the 
45, and the only six-gun with which I ever 
had any luck with reloaded shells. 

Now, Ill be panned for an old fossil 
and snubbed right I expect, for what I’m 
going to say, but I’ve tried all kinds of 
factory cartridges and for game shooting I 
prefer my .44 shells loaded with black pow- 
der, a good heavy wad and a lead bullet, 
one part tin. I get more uniform results on 
game shooting in any position than I can 
from smokeless, and the cost of the shells 
is much less. I never knew why I did better 
work with black powder until I read C. 
Thomas’s “Gun Talk” explaining the dif- 
ference in the force of the explosion in the 
cartridge pointing up or down hill. You 
see I’m just an old rough neck, fifty-one 
years old, and the rear sight is beginning 
to blur for me, but I always have been and 
always will be a gun crank as long as my 
head’s hot. And when I get so I can’t see 
I will have one of my kids read your paper 
to me. O. E. Hosack. 

Wyo. 


Establishes Indoor Rifle Records 


Eric Johnson of Ardmore, Okla., won six 
of the indoor rifle shooting championships 
of the 1925-1926 season of the National 
Rifle Association, and in so doing he es- 
tablished performances far above the aver- 
age. Most riflemen do not think better 
scores than Johnson’s were ever recorded. 
He scored 2,591 out of a possible 2,600, 
making 399 in the 50-foot standing, 396 in 
the 75-foot standing, 399 in the 50-foot 
kneeling, 400 in the 75-foot kneeling, 400 
in the 75-foot sitting, and 597 in the 75- 
foot championship. In the 50-foot cham- 
pionship he was second, one point back of 
the winner, L. O. Moore of New Cumber- 
land, Ohio, who had 599. The 50-foot 
championship, sitting, was won by H. E. 
Brill of Tulsa, Okla., with 399. 








Hoffman Arms Has No Colt’s Rifle 
Repair Parts 

A great many inquiries are received by 
the Hoffman Arms Company, Ardmore, 
Okla., from persons desiring parts fitted to 
Colt’s rifles, apparently under the impres- 
sion that they have a supply of these re- 
pair parts available. 

This company carries no Colt’s rifle parts, 
and all they can do is to make them in 
their tool room on special order, which us- 
ually costs more than these old guns are 
worth. 

Notice to this effect is being published 
with the idea of saving from disappoint- 
ment any of our readers who may own 
obsolete guns of this type and contemplate 
writing to the Hoffman Arms Company 
concerning repairs therefor. Epitor. 











YOU 
vor GUNS 


Saves Muscle, 
Time and Money. 
Prevents Rust. 


OPPE’S Nitro Powder Solvent No. 9 
makes gun cleaning easy and sure. 

As the after-swab to prevent rust, coats 
the bore and fills the innumerable micro- 
scopic cracks caused by expansion. Ab- 
sorbs and neutralizes any remaining pow- 
der and primer gases. Result, no after- 
corrosion. Recommended by Uncle Sam. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for sample bottle. 


Oil and Grease 


For the working parts and 
heavy swabbing, use 
Hoppe’s Lubricating 
Oil and ag, ade Gun 
Grease. Developed , 
for the same dis- 
criminating users of | 
firearms who wisely 
' insist on Hoppe’s 
No. 9. 

Ask Your Dealer 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 


For More Than 20 Years the Authority 
on Gun Cleaning 


2315 North 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





== 
HOPPE S$ 


LUBRICATING 
OIL 

















Standard for 30 years 
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SHOOTERS, 


eee ee acres ce 


Now made by 
ieacnro “Lyman —a 
Sec guarantee of 

an er quality work- 
=a y- (<== manship and 
service. 
Rimless an OD for rifle and pistol han- 
dled by the No. 10 Ideal Tool. Furnished 
with single or double adjustable chamber, 
cap extractor and charge cup for black 
powder. Price with S. A. chamber, $5.50; 
with D. A. chamber, $6.50. No. 3 Tool 
with S.A. or D. A. cham- 
ber similar to No. 10 except 
for Rim Cartridges. No. 3, 
S. A., $5.00; D. A., $6.00. 
Shooters — Get this new 
edition Ideal Handbook, 
128 pages, describing 150 
bullets and 700 combinations. 
At your dealer's or send us25c. 





The Lyman Gun Sight Corp. 
85 West Street Middlefield, Conn. 














HEAD LIGHTS 


For Hunting, Trapping, 
Camping, etc. Powerful 
white light, carbide gas. 
Double Lens with Dark- 
ening Door. Shines wher- 
ever you look. 

Send for free Catalog 


Brilliant Search Light Mig. Co. 
508 So. Dearborn St., 4, Chicago, Ii 
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ARMS and 
AMMUNITION 


Queries 
Edited by Capt. Chas. Askins 
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Rugs and Game Heads 


For Realistically Decorating the 
Home, Office or Mountain Cabin 


Nothing adds more charm to the home, 
den, office or mountain cabin than beau- 
tiful Bear, Lion, Tiger or Leopard Rugs or 
a mounted head of Buffalo, Moose or Deer 
—particularly when the rug or trophy 
bears the artistic distinction of Jonas’ 
craftsmanship. 

Write today for a beautiful FREE cat- 

alog. It will give you a new concep- 

tion of art in taxidermy. 











When planning your next out- 
door trip—don’t forget your 


Perfection Air Bed 


Means restful sleep on any camp ground. Its 
soft air-filled body is never lumpy or damp. 
Rolls to a small,:light bundle for carrying. 
Lasts indefinitely. Excellent in the home, as 
well as on camping, motoring and yachting 
; trips. Write today for Catalog. 


ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CO. 
: 120 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


















Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 








MAKE MARRIAGE 
A SUCCESS! 


Marriage always means misery to the 
unfit. What you are your children are 
bound to be, and your weaknesses will 
be increased as you pass them along to 
your children, who may live to curse 
you for their inheritance of woe. This 
1s the inflexible law of heredity. You 
cannot avoid it. You dare not overlook 
it. THINK now before it is too late. 


MAKE YOURSELF FIT 


You are not fit if you are weak, sickly 
and under-developed. You dare not 
marry and ruin some trusting girl’s 
life if dissipation and excesses have 
sapped your vitality and left you a 
mere apology for a real man. Don’t 
think you can save yourself with dope 
and drugs. T#Wey will never remove the 
cause of your weaknesses and’ will 
surely harm you. The only way you 
ean be restored is thru 


STRONGFORTISM 
Thousands have been restored to 
health and strength thru STRONG- 
FORTISM! It’s wonderful! 

— = SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK 
STRONGFORT 


Builder of Men Use This Coupon 
PEPESELI LILLIE LTTE TEE rrr iris iii 
LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Health Specialist for Over 25 Years 
Dept. 198 Newark, N. J. 
Send me your Free Book, ‘‘ Promotion and Conser- 
vation of Health, Strength and Energy.’’ 








Occupation____- 
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wish their answers sent by 
mail (only a small percentage are published) 
will please enclose 2 cents for postage. Corre- 
spondents in this department will please address 
Captain Askins at the Denver office. If an an- 
swer is not received it is because complete 
address was not given. Write again.) 


Wants Gun for Long Range Deer Shooting 

I am contemplating the purchase of a rifle this 
summer for deer shooting. I do my hunting in a 
country where 200 yards is a close shot. Recently 
I disposed of my .83 Winchester, as it had a high 
trajectory. I have been wondering if a model 1920 
Savage .250-3000, using Western 100-grain cart- 
ridges, would fill the bill; or would a .30-’06 or 
.270 Winchester be better? This rifle will be used 
for deer only, and I want the lightest rifle I can 
get having the necessary range, power and accur- 
I can stand heavy recoil but don’t like it. 
I want a gun that will keen its shots in an 8-inch 
circle at 300 yards.—Myron Langley, Calif. 

Answer.—For your purpose there are several 
rifles, all belonging to one class, that would do. 
These, as they occur to me just now, would be 
.256 Newton, as made by Hoffman Arms Com- 
pany Newton, 7 mm. as 


(Inquirers who 





and .270 Winchester, 7 
made by Niedner Arms Company, or the Hoffman 
Arms Company, and the .30-’06 Springfield. The 
.30-40 Winchester model ’95 would do except for 
weight, if you like a light rifle. My choice for 
your shooting would lay between the .256, .270 
and 7 mm. Hoffman or Niedner. I am shooting 
the Hoffman 7 mm. and it has kept ten shots in 
a 1%-inch ring at 100 yards. It ought to shoot 
into a 6-inch circle at 300 yards, but haven’t tried 
it yet at that distance. Velocity of this cartridge 
is around 2,800 to 2,900 feet, cartridges being 
loaded with 139-grain bullet by Western Cartridge 
Company, and 145-grain by United States Cart- 
ridge Company—also in 175-grain bullets for 
1,000-yard shooting and for bear. Rifles usually 
weigh about 7% pounds. The Winchester .270 
is a very similar rifle, and I do not know which 
is the best. The .256 is also about as good a big 
game rifle as money can buy. I was told recent- 
ly by a man who had killed seventy-nine deer and 
five moose with a .256 that nearly every one of 
the beasts dropped in its tracks to one shot. The 
Springfield is, of course, as good as the best, bar- 
ring its kicking qualities when gun is light, and 
it is really unnecessarily powerful for deer shoot- 
ing. I think the .250 might do the work, too, tho 
shots at long range would be more uncertain. I 
have never taken much stock in the Savage bul- 
let going to pieces on impact with merely a sur- 
face wound, but I do think that the killing quali- 
ties depend on the energy, which in turn depends 
on the velocity of impact. Naturally, with range, 
velocities and the energy drop off rapidly. If a 
man were content to shoot at shorter range, I am 
betting on the, gun killing deer. It has killed 
plenty of them.—Editor. 
Aperture Sights for the .22 

I have a Winchester .22, model ’06. This gun 
has the crotch sight and I would like to put on a 
Lyman aperture rear sight. Do you think this 
would be advisable on a small gun like the .22? 
What other sight do you think would be fitting 
for this gun? I am also thinking about buying a 
Savage .22 Hi Power or a .250-3000. Which gun 
do you think would be best for game as large as 
deer, otter, etc? Have these guns bolt action? 
Please tell me about how much they would cost. 
George Yost, Jr., N. Y 

Answer.—Lyman aperture sight is what you 
want, I’d think. Other sight companies would 
also make aperture sights for this gun, Marble or 
King sights being very much like the Lyman. 
The .250 is to be preferred to the .22 Hi Power 
for game as large as deer. Recoil being given 


due consideration, it is hard to get a _ better 
deer rifle than the .250. The .250 is made in 


both bolt and lever actions. Savage Company is 
bringing out a new bolt action, a trifle heavier 
in barrel than their old No. 20 bolt. This should 
be the best Savage rifle made. The cost would 
be around $45, I think.—Editor. 
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Reloading Outfit for 7.62 Russian 


William R. Colbert asks where he can vet re. 
loading outfit for 7.62 Russian. The 
Sond Corporation, 815 West 5th Street, \W 
ton, Del., make tools for this caliber. If he hap. 
pens to have a Modern Bond tool for .30-'06 Go, 
ernment, all he needs is a base bushing i: 
solid priming bushing, the balance of the too! be. 
ing identical with the .30-’06 Government. 
c's E. Evans states the Winchester Model 270. 
caliber shoots low as sighted at the factory. The 
model 54 .30-°06 Government also shot 
100 yards, tho not quite as much as the .27() 
ber; mine only about 5 inches. The one 
weighs 734 pounds with Lyman 48 atta 
Edgar R. Corey, Mont. 

Answer.—Thank you for the informatio 
where to get loading tools for the 7.62 Russia; 
We will be glad to publish that, not only for 
the information of Mr. Gilbert, but for others 
I note that the Winchester Model 54 shoots low. 
That wouldn’t be difficult to remedy. Trouble js 
usually on the other foot; guns shoot high andj 
can’t be made to shoot any lower.-—Editor. 








Fran- 








The U. S. 1917 as a Sporter 


I am after information concerning the U. S. 
rifle, model 1917. I would like to have one 
these rifles made into sporting type, and an 
dering if stock for Remington bolt would fit this 
rifle. I think it is an Eddystone and is very ac 
curate, as machine rest gave %-inch better ; 
than my Springfield. Also, would this arn 
a good sporting type rifle for deer and 
bear?—H. D. Crosby, Kan. 

Answer.—Your rifle is one of the best 
During the war we found them no less accurate 
than the Springfield and more easily held; 
rifle shooting was more readily taught with them, 
due to the sights. The Remington Model 36 is 
practically the same gun with a sporting stoc 
so see no reason why this stock should not ft 
your gun. At the same time there might be som 
variation that is unknown to me, so you had bet 
ter write the Remingtons about it. Write 
Frank J. Kahrs, Service Division, the Remingtor 
Arms Company, Inc., Cunard Building, New York 
City. He will know whether or not the Reming- 
ton stock will fit, and whether or not they will 
bg willing to furnish the stock. Your rifle sur 
adapted to deer and black bear and any other 
large game found in America.—Editor. 














European Vs. American Shotguns 
Why does B. M. Higgenson, New York, spend 
so much money for a Lewis 10-bore made 
foreign country, when he can get the home-mad 
product, for half the money, that will shoot a 
or better, handle the new Super X or any 
extreme 10-bore load, and have a home to go? 
right here in the U. S. A. if any alterations o: 
repairs are needed? 1 saw a Lewis magnum Eng 
lish-made gun which cost around $500. It was a 
12-bore with 84-inch barrels, and with my 
eyes I saw it outshot, not once but time aiter 
time, with many different loads, and the gun that 
outshot this much-touted Lewis magnum was 2 
common every day 12-gauge 32-inch full choke 
Ithaca double of a grade selling for $37.50 
expensive English gun had a big forearm wood 
which was an imitation of the American beavertail 
forearm, and the wood of that forearm was so de- 
signed that it was not and could not be fastene: 
to the forearm iron so that it would stay 
ened, and there was a gun owned by an Ame: 
who had invested a small fortune in it and | 
trying to get an American gunmaker to make 4 
forearm for it that would stay on. It seems to me, 
Editor Askins wrote something a few years ag 
about his experience with a European 1-2 
34-inch magnum, and if this is so, I would e 
a comparison of American vs. European magnum 
insofar as cost, durability and shooting qua'ities 
are to be considered; both the 12 and 10-bore, ané 








more especially the 10-bore, which would seem 4 

be the only real ‘‘super” gun because of its €% 

cessive load.—G. Emory Wilson, Md. 
Answer.—I see no reason why the E: 


shouldn’t make about as good guns as ours Dut 
I’m hanged if I see that they ever have mace 4 
better one, and the English guns are about double 
the cost of ours, grade for grade. The 10-bore <u" 
building business is looking up in this co 
Ithaca is making a gun of this bore, and Parker 
also. If a man expects to get a better gun 1a" 
one of these he is optimistic, or, as an Englisma” 
would put it, not well advised. However, w 
always have a class who would rather see the -\'f 
than the Rockies, and England is turning out 
guns for the man who is willing to pay the! 
for them and then pay the United States G 
ment a second time.—Editor. 
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Where to Buy Rifle Targets. 

ase advise as to where I can purchase a 
her of small targets for rifle shooting at from 
300 yards.—Geo. I. Potter, Nebr. 
swer.—You might be able to get such tar- 
rom the National Rifle Association, 1108 
tward Building, Washington, D. C. Small- 
targets, those used in small-bore matches 
100 to 200 yards, can be had of the United 
s Cartridge Company, 111 Broadway, New 
City.—Editor. 


Telescope for 94 Winchester 
ise advise me who makes the 5-A rifle tele- 
_ and price of same? I understand it can 
ised on model ’94 Winchester rifle—J. Q. 
Ohio. 
swer.—The 5-A telescope is a Winchester. I 
the cost is about $30. Yes, it certainly can 
iced on a Winchester rifle. The shells from 
odel ’94 would strike the ’scope as they are 
ted, but I don’t know whether or not that 
| do any harm. I am using a similar glass, 
ide by Fecker, same style of mounting, on 





. Springfield action. Works fine.—Editor. 
g 





Oval Powder for Heavy Loading 
m intending to load 10-gauge shotgun shells; 
ict, have reloaded a few, but ran out of pow- 
nd don’t know just what grade to get. Will 
Western Field or Record shells. Would Du 
t Oval be all right? Any information you can 


sive me would be appreciated. Have just about 
jecided to get the .200 Savage. Do you think this 


1 be a good deer gun?—Teddie Matthews, 


\nswer.—Oval powder is what you need, if in- 
ng to load powerful ammunition. It can be 
t thru dealers. If you do not care to shoot 
than 1% ounces of shot any of the bulk 
vders would be right—Du Pont, E. C., or any 
others. Dead Shot has a mild recoil. The 
t charge for Oval is not less than 1% ounces, 
ler about 45 grains weight. Yes, Savage .300 
rst rate deer rifle.—Editor. 
Ammunition for the B. S. A. Rifle 
believe that Crosman has recently developed 
superior air rifle, as well as Birmingham Small 
ms, of England, and possibly others, in addi- 
to the smaller and cheaper makes. Do they 
use BB shot, or do some handle bullets of 
.22-caliber or darts and slugs?—Edgar J. 
n, Wyo. 
\nswer.—The B. S. A. rifle does not use round 
BB shot, but a long bullet, made with a deep 
elure in the middle. The rifle is accurate at 


™) vards, and shoots nearly the same as any other 


up to 25 yards. Gun has to be shot offhand, 
spring giving it too much vibration for the 
1 to be allowed to touch any rest. I think 
Crosman rifle shoots this same kind of bullet 
not a round shot. Round shots that can be 
into the gun are toys; that is, the rifle 
gs to that class.—Editor. 
“Genuine” Lugers : 
ve been reading your helpful answers to gun 
ions for six years, so will come to you for 
on of my problem. It concerns the advisa- 
of buying a Luger pistol. I will number my 
tions for simplicity, but before doing so, 
to state that I have a very small hand, and 
t from the ‘‘wrong”’ (left) side. I have found 
the only revolver that fits me is the .38 Spe- 
ind that don’t have sufficient punch for my 
iction. 1. Is it possible to buy a genuine 
r in the States, and from whom? 2. Is there 
possibility of one of these guns jamming, if 
| properly? (I ama crank on cleaning.) 3. 
buy a 9 mm. Luger with a 6-inch barrel, 
I interchange it with a 7.65 mm. 12-inch 
for long shots? 4. Do you consider the 
45 auto superior to the Luger in any way? 
how? 5. Is the accuracy of a Luger al 
it should be, and is there any difference in 
iracy in the 7.65 or 9 mm? To sum up, I 
a weanon that will be ‘‘there” when I want 
lf you recommend it, I am going to purchase 
mm. model with 6-inch barrel. Of course, I 
have to do business thru the mails as the ex- 
ng Sullivan law makes it necessary. Contrary 
the belief of the reformers, I don’t intend to go 
t and shot some one, as I have owned pistols 


ind revolvers ever since I was capable of earning 


and so far have shot nothing but paper tar- 

ts, tin cans and one California “‘cat’’ that nosed 
my camp near Yosemite Park.—R. B. Mer- 
N. 3 





\nswer.—1. Max Cook Sporting Goods Com- 
ny, Denver, Colo., advertises the genuine Luger 
tol. I guess it is right, but I think this ‘gen- 
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Rifle Rods 
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ee that steel connection), 


MARBLES Jointed Brass Rod has several valuable 
and exclusive features, foremost of which are the rigid 
steel joint and the responsive steel swivel. 

_A Marble’s rod is safe—dependable. © Will not break off in your 
rifle. As rigid as a one-piece rod—and stays so. The end of rod is fitted 
with a steel, roller-bearing swivel which will withstand hard pulls and 
thrusts and prevents unscrewing of joints. A Marble’s rod costs a little 
more than an ordinary brass rod, but it lasts indefinitely. 

Made in 26-in., 30-in. and 36-in. lengths. 
No. 9622—.22 and .25 cal., .204-in. diam............... $1.25 
No. 9728—.28 cal. and up, .25-in. diam..............0000. $1.25 
Marble’s all-steel jointed rods same price 


MARBLES Rifle Cleaner 


Shown at right, thoroughly cleans without injuring finest rifle. Fits 
any standard rod. 50 cents. State calibre wanted. 
Write for Complete Marble’s Catalog 
Marble’s catalog illustrating and describing more than sixty items 
of Marble’s Outing Equipment mailed free on request. Write for it. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 907 
=A a ae ome mn 







































GET READY for your Fall fNarionaL 
SPORTSMAN 


HUNTING TRIP | 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN || 


will tell you how, when, and where to go. 
This monthly magazine crammed full of 7 
hunting, fishing, camping and trap- i 
ping stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, revol- 
vers, fishing tackle, game Se 
law changes, best places - 

to get fish and | a 
game, etc. 









This 
Famous 
MARBLE 

Woodcraft 


Knife with strong leather 
sheath, fully guaranteed. It meets every 
need for hunting, fishing and camping. Adapted 
for sticking, cleaning, skinning, slicing, chopping 
bone, etc. High-grade steel-bevel blade, thick at back, taper- 
ing to a fine point. Blade 4% in., leather handle 34 in., weight 
6 oz. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order 
today to 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 277 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

















SPECIAL OFFER 


National Sportsman for 
a whole year, 12 Big Is- 
sues, and this Mar- 
ble Wood- 
craftKnile, 
Both for 
only 














Stake-Out Decoys Weigh 4 Ozs., Cost 35c 
For Shallow Water Photographie ,reproductions of many kinds of 
and Field Shooting @ ducks died out of heavy waterproof fiberboard. 

Bodies spread by inserting metal frame with wire 
leg attached. Also floating decoys weighing one-half 
. pee, / pound each at 55 cents each, and oversize Canada stake- 
Sena i> sneeeeout goose at $1.00 each, sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Sample | Johnson Ss F olding D ecoy Ss, naan Enaoen 


—=—_.| PIMPLES 


The famous all-around rifle suit- 1 Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
vicesble condition, Shipping weight ibe, rreer.e.e.f | J0U can be rid of pimples, blackheads, acne 
- Shipping weight, - per eruptions on the face or body, barbers’ itch, 


Krag Rifles__....._. $12.50 Krag Sporting Rifles..$14.00 ‘ ‘ . 
KRAG BAYONETS—40c ea., postage extra (2 lbs.) ee enlarged pores, oily or shiny skin, 
simply send me your name and address today—nocost 
CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST —no obligation. CLEAR -TONE tried and tested in over 
Army— Navy—and Sporting Goods 100,000 cases — used like toilet water —is simply magical in 


a rompt results. You can repay the favor by telling your 
W. STOKES KIRK, 1627-AR Herth 10th $t.,Phite., Po. mum | friends; if not the loss is mine. WRITE TODAY . 
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Alpine 
Binoculars 









Price 
Reduced to 


$57.50 


Write for information telling you how 
you can examine this wonderful glass be- 
fore purchasing. 

We have imported prism binoculars at 
$21.75 up. Hunting and target telescopes, 
$5 up. Observation and astronomical tele- 
scopes, $35 up. 

You can arrange to examine any of 
these articles before purchasing. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 
Est. 31 Years 
1620 Arapahoe St. Denver, Colorado 
Importer Manufacturer 




















SPECIAL GUN SALE 


Closing Out New Genuine 
German Lugers and Mausers 


New Officer’s Model 


9 mm. Luger 








8-inch 


$30 


Barrel 

Used, but in factory 2 5 

condition-_________- 

Extra Luger Magazines_-___-_. $ 1.50 
Detachable Luger Stock.._......._______- -50 
Special Luger Holster_____._..._..______- 1.50 
-25-cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots______ 10.50 
.82-cal. Mauser Automatic, 9 shots______- 12.00 
-25-cal. Ortgies Automatic, 7 shots______- 8.50 
-880-cal. Ortgies, 8 shots__.._......______- 10.00 

AMMUNITION SPECIALS 

.30-cal. Luger, per hundred __+___._..-._--- $3.00 
9mm.-cal. Luger, per hundred ____._.______ 4.00 
.26 or .32 Automatic, per hundred__________ 2.50 


We will ship C. O. D. subject to your 
examination. No Catalog. 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. Est. 1878 Denver,Colorado 











NEW .22-CAL. H. & R. MODELS 
“* TRAPPER” 6-inch 


Very accurate; 7-shot double action; blued 
steel; gold front sight; large checkered 
walnut grip. Uses short, long and long- 
rifle cartridges. 
Fine Leather Holster to fit._......- $1.00 
“HUNTER” 
10-inch 
Shoots like a rifle. Fine for target practice. 











Same as “‘Trapper’’ except in length of 
barrel—a wonderful pistol. 
Fine Leather Holster to fit..._..._- $1.50 





Franklin Sptg. Goods Co., B-47 W. 63rd St., N. Y. City 





Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 
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JOSTAM ANTI FLINCH RECOIL PAD 
Used by best shooters everywhere. Get one to- 
day from dealer or direct. $3.25. Send for circular. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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uine”’ business is all an advertising stunt. They 
are all genuine, for no particular company in 
Germany has the exclusive right to build Lugers 
any more than any one company has the exclusive 
right to build Mauser rifles. 2. Some reports 
come to us about Lugers jamming, but think my- 
self that much of this is due to ammunition. I 
have always regarded the Luger as about the 
most reliable of German automatics in holster 
size of gun. 3. I think the 7.65 and 9 mm. bare 
rels would interchange, tho the question has never 
come up before. 4. I think the Colt .45 a little 
more reliable than any foreign-built pistol, with a 
little more stopping power than the Luger, but 
the latter might suit you better. 5. I believe that 
if there is a difference in accuracy between the 9 
and the 7.65 it would be in favor of the latter. 
You ought to find the Luger quite accurate.— 
Editor. 


What Gun Has Greatest Velocity? 

Will you tell me if the Newton has the great- 
est velocity of any gun made? If not, which one 
has? And what are some of its closest rivals? 
Is it the weight of the bullet or the amount of 
powder that determines the hitting power.—E. R. 
Coulter, Ore. 

Answer.—No Newton that I know of has as 
great velocity as the .30-'06 Remington Hi Speed 
or the Hoffman .300 Magnum Hi Speed. Newton 
.256 has a velocity of 3,000 feet, the highest ve- 
locity rifle he made, tho he used lighter than 
standard bullets and got 3,200 feet or something 
like that. Remington Hi Speed, 110-grain bullet, 
velocity 3,500 feet. Hoffman Hi Speed, 120-grain 
bullet, velocity 3,600 feet. Hitting power, or at 
least energy, is a factor of the weight of the bul- 
let multiplied by the square of the velocity. Con- 
sequently high velocity missiles have much great- 
er energy than even much heavier bullets at a 
lower velocity.—Editor. 


Winchester .82 Special or .30-30? 

I have read several articles in Outdoor Life on 
the differences in guns and I am interested in the 
.32 Special Winchester. Will you please tell me 
the difference between the .382 Special and .30 
Winchester? Which one will kill the better, and 
which is the best all-around gun? Also the amount 
of powder the two guns carry ?—Floyd Lee, Nebr. 

Answer.—The .32 Special is a trifle larger in 
bore than the .30-30, but in all essentials they are 
practically the same gun. I’d as soon have one 
gun as the other. More attention today is being 
paid to the ammunition that goes into the .30-30 
than Special. The load for either gun, Du 
Pont No. 16 powder, 170-grain bullet, is 34 grains, 
for a velocity of 2,300 feet. Factories do not get 
quite that velocity, stopping at 2,250 feet. The 
Remington .32 Special or .82 Remington is loaded 
to a velocity of 2,275. If I were buying a gun of 
the .30-30 class, I would get the .30-30 cartridge, 
in model 55 Winchester, which is a light gun, bal- 
ances like a shotgun and is very accurate, with 
24-inch barrel.—Editor. 
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Holding Shot Charges Together 
Has anybody discovered a way to hold shot 
charges together, without going to the other ex- 
treme and converting the charge into a “slug?” 


Some months ago I read an item from some shot-— 


gun enthusiast, who claimed to have accomplished 
shot concentration by means of an addition of 
graphite to the charge. This does not sound at 
all reasonable, especially if it is dry, flake gra- 
phite, but I am willing to be convinced. A local 
friend who experimented with this proposition 
years ago, says that he carried his experiments 
so far as to inclose the charge in a brass woven 
wire envelope, but the charge carried thru as a 
slug. In any event, what is the latest word, 
please ?—-A. L. Kuhlman, Ind. 


Answer.—Nobody has discovered any such 
thing, so far as I can learn. I try out every 
thing of this kind that I can get hold of, and 
have found no concentrator that. can be relied 
upon to open up at any particular distance or 
with any sort of regularity. I tried out the gra- 
phite, some of it being sent me for this very 
purpose. Didn’t get any better patterns than I 
did without it. A better material than graphite 
would be hard tallow, running it around the shot, 
while in another case, then pushing out the load 


‘intact and loading it into the shell you propose 


to use, with a very light crimp. P. A. Brick, 
Bolivar, Mo., seems to be getting the best long 
range results. He places his shot in layers, with 
cornmeal or flour between the layers, so as to pre- 
vent distortion of the pellets. You write to him 
for a few of his shells for testing. He is not doing 
anything commercially; merely to satisfy himself. 
—Editor. 
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Bullets for the Mannlicher 

Sometime ago in reply to my inquiry rega: ng 
the 160-grain Mannlicher bullet, you stated ‘ha; 
you had gotten better results with the 140-c-ain 
Western, and that the two were very much alike 
except for length. Since then I wrote to Wes:ern 
for some of these 140-grain round-nosed bu ets 
and they said the only ones they made wer 
hollow point; so I wonder if you will advis. 
where you got your 140-grain round-nosed bu! lets. 
Today I received two samples of the U. S. Cart. 
ridge Company 145-grain round-nosed Mann! 
bullets. These are exactly like the 160-, 
Western, except for length, and perhaps are 
ones you had in mind. They look very good 
I am going to try them out.—A. Tiggelbeck. 
Idaho. 

Answer.—Guess mistake was mine in regar: to 
the 140-grain being the same shape as the 1(0- 
grain. The 160 was soft point, the 140 open point 
expanding. I have not used the U. S. 145-grain 
Mannlicher, but think they ought to be about the 
right thing in that gun. The 160-grain is too 
heavy to get velocity enough out of it.—Editor. 
\ Nem A.& A.Good 
\ Nem A.8 A.Goods 

Remington Puts Out New Rifle 

The Remington Arms Company is bringing out 
a remodeled No. 30 rifle. The original No. 30 
Remington was based on the Enfield action, while 
the New Model 30 is based upon the Springfield 
bolting mechanism, and the bore and rifling is also 
similar to the Springfield. The new No. 30 differs 
in two respects from the Springfield. Safety is 
located at right side of the bolt, where it is eas- 
ily moved back and forth by the thumb, and the 
trigger pull has no take up but is a single pull, 
similar to sporting rifles, very sharp and sm 

Stock is the usual sporting model, 133% inc! 
long, 1% inches at comb by 2% inches at hee! 

The sights are a gold bead front and a buck- 
horn rear, with Lyman No. 48 to order. Receiver 
is tapped for the No. 48, which can readily be 
mounted by the owner. Stock is of American 
walnut, corrugated butt plate, pistol grip, check- 
ered, as is the fore-end. 

Barrel is of ordnance steel, round, 22 inches 
long. The total length of the gun is 42% inches, 
and the weight about 7% pounds. The gun is 
chambered for .30-'06, .25, .30, .82, and .35 Rem- 
ington—all being rimless shells. 

Firing-pin is in one piece; the mainspring has 
been carefully tempered to give a sufficient blow 
with a light stroke. Magazine is detachable. The 
bolt-handle has been set further back, and doesn’t 
rise high enough to interfere with a telescope, if 
a glass is mounted. Bolt is locked with the 
usual lugs and also locks into the receiver at the 
rear. Rifle is “proved” with very heavy loads 

This new model rifle is to be known as the 
Remington 30 Express. It will be on the mar- 
ket about July 1, 1926. 
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New Super X Shell for .410-Gauge 

The Western Cartridge Company has 
placed on the market a Super X shell in 410-bore. 
The new cartridge has from 70 to 75 feet higher 
velocity than standard .410-gauge shells, and it 
is claimed that shot stringing has been pretty 
well done away with. This Super X cartridge is 


now 


loaded with progressive powder the same as 
others of the Super X line, and the shot charge 
has been increased from 3/10 to %-ounce. In 
paper, battery, cup, primer and other respects 
the .410 Super X is identical with the line of 
larger cartridges. It comes in the well known 
FIELD shell. Length of case is 2% inches. Shot 


sizes are 4, 5, 6, 7%, 8, 9 and 10 chilled. 
terns are said to be from 5 to 10 per cent higtier 
than standard for the gauge. 


Hoffman Arms Will Furnish Three-Barrel Gun 

The Hoffman Arms Company, Ardmore, O! 
states that they are in a position to build thr 
barrel guns. They now have barrels and act 
in the rough, ready for stocking, boring and 
ishing. Guns will be made at present in 12-bore, 
with .25-35/100 rifle barrel beneath.  Bolting 
mechanism is Greener cross-bolt and Purdy sice- 
clips with lug bolt beneath. Guns ready to ! 
finished at present have 27-inch barrels and we'< 
about 7% pounds. All guns will have Circassia 
walnut stocks, oiled and hand-finished. Engrav'! 
will be to order and of a high quality if left ‘ 
the discretion of the makers. Sights ivory or ¢ 
bead, of the caterpillar type, with folding | 
rear sight, which raises automatically when *"¢ 
lock is shifted to the rifle barrel. 
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Following Alaskan Game Trails 
(Concluded from Page 117) 


i our present camp. The divide be- 
n Savage Creek and Dry Creek is ex- 
lent caribou country, and we encount- 
| both the woodland and barren ground 
species. The first afternoon out we saw 
several bands numbering from five to twen- 
five and had no trouble stalking a very 
cood head. They were now rutting and 
st trying and exasperating to the old 
ills was the problem of keeping their 
harems intact. Young and ardent rivals 
» continually making inroads and driv- 
» away the more fickle members. The 
path of love is not strewn with roses even 
imong the lowly caribou. 


HE last morning of our stay in this 
country we counted from one vantage 
int over 200 head. Wherever we cast our 
eyes on this vast expanse of rolling tundra 
we could pick up bands, small and large, 
gathering for that spectacular pilgrimage 
to the Yukon country. An experience this 
day stands out as one of the brightest and 
most interesting of the entire trip. We had 
discovered a small band lying down, and 
proceeded to stalk them to get pictures. I 
had but two exposures left in my camera. 
They watched us approach to within 100 
yards. After they had got up and moved 
away and I had used my last exposure we 
found a young calf that had been left be- 
hind. He was curled up in the moss, asleep. 
We slipped up quietly and Sherman made 
flying tackle and landed on top of him. 
The little fellow seemed thoroly bewild- 
ered, but not at all frightened. We petted 
him and rubbed his ears and chin and so 
pleased was he with this treatment that he 
snuggled up close to me with his head un- 
der my coat. He was apparently unafraid, 
and undisturbed by the fact that his 
mother and family had deserted him. When 
we left he followed at our heels for some 
distance. Later, when we conceived the 
idea of leading him to camp so that Horner 
might see him and that we might take pic- 
tures of him, he seemed to have reconsid- 
ered his attitude toward us. He became 
cold and distant, and when we insisted on 
renewing our friendship he flipped his little 
white stub of a tail at us and went boun- 
cing away over the tundra to his own kith 
ind kin. I can imagine him in the years to 
come, with sons and grandsons gathered 
bout him, relating his strange adventure in 
his boyhood days with a couple of peculiar 
looking and bad-smelling two-legged crea- 
ires, 
_ Many Alaskans seem to think that cari- 
ou will always be with them in countless 
numbers. Thousands are killed annually 
or food for man and dog. One Indian told 
he had killed fifteen in the locality we 
re hunting. I believed him, as we came 
pon five of the carcasses. May the trag- 
ly of the American bison not be repeated 
n that northern country. The majority of 
\laskans appreciate the value of their wild 
game as an asset and are anxious to have 
protected and preserved. Under the effi- 
‘ent direction of E. P. Walker and the 
iembers of his Game Commission, Alas- 
i’s game laws are being wisely and con- 
cientiously administered. With men of 
vision at the helm in Alaska’s affairs there 
is no reason why her game should not al- 
ways be plentiful, because she has many 
thousand square miles of territory which, 
beeause of its difficulty of access, will al- 
ways remain practically virgin territory. It 
should be possible for many future genera- 
tions of Esaus “to go out into the field for 
venison and bring it.” 
THE END. 








Every Hunter Needs 
A Malone Gamester Coat 


Made of 30-ounce all-wool in red or green plaid, and heather. 
Proof against wind and rain. Noiseless in the brush. Roomy, full 
and correctly tailored. Large bloodproof Game Pocket or double 
back forming non-bloodproof game pocket. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of $9.85. Give white collar size and chest measure. 


Send your name and address for Catalog of 
Fall Hunters’ Garments and samples of cloth. 


MALONE SHIRT COMPANY 


Established 1901 2 
43 Duane Street Malone, New York 






















Send for free catalog illustrating and 
describing Duxbak Outing Clothing. 
America’s favorite for 22 years. 
Sample of special cloth in cata- 
log--firm, closely woven, pliable 
and rainproofed. Double at 
exposed parts. Garments made 
m right for comfort, conven- 
ience, protection and long 
wear. Styles for all sports. 
Write for catalog now. 
Urica Duxax Conp., 4 Noves Sr., Utica, N.Y. 











Outing Clothing 











$225 


Complete andreadytorun 


CAMP | NEW! FLATO BOAT 

TR a BOAT ... a BED ... ina BAG 
ELEC _— This amazing new kind of boat is just the thing for 
Duck Hunting . . Fishing isolated streams, mountain 


lakes Trapping Beaver, Muskrat .. Camping 


an Touring ... Trekking ...a wonderful Playboat. 
Weighs 12 Ibs. Supports 800 Ibs. Room for 2 men or 4 children. 
Rolls up like a blanket. Carried in a bag with a “special large volume 


W: ° ° or easy inflating. Two air chambers. Non-sinkable and non- 
rite for literature Sapelsahle. Safe for children and easily managed by them. Made of 


skin, a 3-ply balloon fabric, specially treate , airtight, water- 


zephyr: 
HOMELITE HOMELITE CORP. rs proof. snagproot long, 45 inches wide, 12-inch cylinders. Draft, 


4 » 1 2 h Color, Slate. _Thro b your d er or direct from 
No batteries needed G “or a ‘ L a. ~~ taceting © new Take- Dows Oars and Pump, $49.50 

12-32-110 volts, 600 watts rand Central erm 517 Chapel St. 
310 pounds New York, N. Y. The New England Airship Co. wen fiiven. Ce. 

















PICTURES OF 
THE GREAT WEST 










oday is the time 
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These pictures are from our process of lish paintings 
done in oil (not destructible), size 11x14. They rival the originals 
in beauty and brilliancy. Price, $2.00. Plain in colors, $1.00. 







Send 5c postage for Catalogue 
ed Pomtcoth ' St. Doses, Cole 
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Trout Lore 


By O. W. Smith 


| 
| 
} 
| 

Twenty-four chapters, profusely illustrated, | 
covering every phase of trout fishing from } 
“Fisherman’s Togs” to “How to Cook the || 
Trout in a Pan’”—describes this book. 

From a fund of knowledge patiently gath- | 
ered over a number of years, O. W. Smith || 
has at last placed in book form everything | 
that he has come to know concerning trout. 

It would be a cracker-jack trout fisher- 
man indeed who could not add new knowl- 
edge of great value to his own fund thru } 
reading this 200-page book. ] 

As angling editor of Outdoor Life Smith 
has become popular wherever rods and reels 
are known. He is looked upon as the Trout 
authority of this country. 

The book is published by Frederick A. 
Stokes Company of New York, and sells at 
$3.10 net. It is substantially bound in green 
cloth stamped in gold. Orders will be filled 
from this office at $3.10 postage paid. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLORADO 





The Modern Rifle 


An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, dealing 
with strictly modern weapons and their loads, 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 


anc 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 pages; Cloth, $1.35, postpaid; Leather, 
$1.85, postpaid. Address 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 

















Vanishing Trails of Romance 


By WARREN E. BOYER 
A book of Western legends and romances, including 
tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and pioneers | 
of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beautifully illus- 
trated with scenic and historic points. 
Price $1.60 Postpaid < 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co. , 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 





There are more than a hundred original photo- 
graphs in Sutton’s new 


AN AFRICAN HOLIDAY 


No expense has 
been spared in 
illustrating this 
book. There are 
over a hundred 
interesting pic- 
tures which form 
a special feature 
of the book. 
They are from 
original photo- 
graphs and they 
graphically con- 
vey the experi- 
ence of Sutton 
and his party on 
their tip om 
the coast intothe 
African interior. 


$2.35 


POSTPAID 





Fill out and mail this order form today 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen: 





Please send me_____- copies of the new book | 
by Dr. Richard L. Sutton— ‘“‘An African Holiday.” | 
Enclosed find $_______-_ , or send C.O.D. 
i isnccctiectndernaeetansites ets leae | 
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And They Called It Sport 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Having seen so 


| much concerning conservation and revision 
| of bag limits in Outdoor Life, I thought 


you- might be interested in the following 
portion of an article from the Burlington 
(Iowa) Hawkeye of March 20, 1902 (get 
the date): 


THIS IS CALLED SPORT 


Three Men Slaughter 1,367 Birds in Forty-Eight 
Hours—A Record of Which Few Iowa 
Sportsmen Would Be Proud—Hunt- 
ers Blazed Awav Till Gun 
Arms Were Black 
“No wonder we can’t get many ducks up here,” 
said a member of one of our clubs, Wednesday. 


| “They just slaughter the birds before they get to 
| us. 
| pared to say, 
| thing ought 


Just what ought to be done, [ am not pre- 
but it seems pretty clear that some- 
to be done, that some action of a 
general nature will be necessary, if we hope to 
have just 4 little shooting in the future.” 


This is as far as it runs in the old scrap 
book, as the piece was cut out for some 
funeral notice, but I think it tells a pretty 


| good story. Seems to me that about all we 


have done so far is to see it “pretty clear 
that * * * in the future” we will have no 


| shooting, and passing the buck to the next 


fellow up or down the line to do some- 
thing. Maybe I am wrong. I never heard 
of any of this, anyway, until about 1920, 
and perhaps a whole lot has gone on that I 
don’t know about. Outdoor Life’s dignified 
but deafening howl about the MclIlhenny 
project first caught my eye and it has been 
peeled ever since. TaMa L. ALLEN. 
Calif. 





Coyotes and Wolves in Alaska 

iditor Outdoor Life:—Coyotes are get- 
ting quite numerous in this part of the 
country (Nebesna River, Alaska) in late 
years. When they first appeared here about 
five or six years ago, the Indians were un- 
der the impression that they were the 
white man’s dog run wild. They had never 
seen or heard of such an animal before, but 
now they know him real well. They travel 
in bands just like wolves, and are just as 
destructive to the game. 

While going up the Pabesna River on the 
ice with my dog team, the first of last De- 
cember, I noticed a band of some twenty 
wolves about a mile off. They were head- 
ed right for me, so I got my rifle ready and 
proceeded slowly along, keening my foot on 
the brake of the sled, and an eye on the 
dogs, for fear they might get restless and 
try to go after the wolves. I allowed the 
wolves to come within 100 yards of me, and 
then opened fire. I got three of the band 
and wounded two more. Had it not been 
for trying to keep my dogs under control, 
I am sure I would have killed at least a 
dozen of them before they got away from 
me. 

I made a trip recentlv for mail and sup- 
plies to the Richardson Highway at Gul- 
kana, a distance of about 140 miles, and I 
must say that I never saw as many caribou 
in my life as I saw on that trip; bands of 
from 100 to 300 and 400 every quarter of a 
mile along the trail, not mentioning the 
stray bands away from the trail on the hill- 
sides. Of course, this does not mean that 


hanpened to be the running season, as 
call it here. 

I noticed quite a number of dead mouin- 
tain sheep on the hills last year. I cannot 
account for it, unless it was caused by a 
severe cold spell during January and Feb- 
ruary of 1925. I examined the carcasses 
carefully and found that they had not becn 
killed. JAMES Brown 

Alaska. 


Note.—Jimmie Brown was one of the guides on 
a trip to Alaska taken by a party headed by Har: 
C. James and the editor of Outdoor Life, col! 
ing specimens for the Colorado Museum of Natural 
History, in 1918. He is recognized as a very 
good guide. Had a harrowing experience a V 
years ago when he and a friend crossed the Nizin2z 
Glacier in mid-winter in a blizzard. As a result 
Jimmie is now minus most of his toes and fingers. 
But these northern men, with indomitable spirit 
go thru such calamities with more fortitude 
that with which we would endure much lesser 
fictions.—Fditor. 











Col. G. Soulard Turner 


A TRIBUTE 


In the death of Col. G. Soulard 
Turner at Fitzsimons Hospital, Den- 
ver, on April 18, the cause of game and 
fish conservation lost one of its most 
courageous and promising members. 
In spite of shattered health, incurred 
in line of duty with the United States 
Army of Occupation in Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, Colonel Turner spent the last 
years of his life in outstanding accom- 
plishments in the protection and prop- 
agation of the game and fish resources 
of the State of New Mexico and was 
rapidly earning a nationwide reputa- 
tion when his untimely death oc- 
curred. As a member of the State 
Game and Fish Commission of New 
Mexico, Colonel Turner rendered in- 
valuable services. To him was given 
the unusual ability to impress his con- 
structive ideas and to accomplish his 
objectives with a minimum of friction 
and disagreement. If ever there was a 
sportsman and a gentleman, Colonel 
Turner was one. This brief tribute is 
tendered by two of his friends who 
were closely associated with him and 
knew his sterling qualities and his fine 
spirit of sportsmanship. 

Apo LEopo.p. 
Frep WINN. 
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A Texas Game Preserve 

litor Outdoor Life:—During the past 

winter I spent about two months in trap- 

on one of the largest and finest 

hes in Texas, Rancho la de Parro 

ich of the Prairie), owned by John G. 

Kennedy, Sr., Kennedy County. This 

} , covers almost the entire county, and 

has more deer and wild turkeys than any 
I have ever seen. 

\s soon as my trapping began I discov- 
ered there were lions killing the deer and 
turkeys, and reported this to Mr. Kennedy. 
They tried to get traps large enough to 
hold them, but were unable to find a place 
in time to procure the traps so I could try 
them on the big cats. I also had them get 
some oil of catnip, as this is very attractive 
to the beasts. I have endeavored to explain 
to them how the trapping should be done, 
but fear they will fail, as there are so many 
deer and turkeys. 

To give you an idea, I counted 107 deer 
while driving to town and back one day. I 
think one could easily see as many as 1,000 
turkeys in one day and not count any of 
them twice. Also, there were all kinds of 
wild geese and ducks everywhere. 

Mr. Kennedy has put all he is allowed 
(under the law) into a game preserve, and I 
believe he is one of the greatest game con- 
servationists in the world today. Very few 
men are granted the privilege to kill a deer 
on this great ranch. Of course, there is 
some poaching, but this ranch is so located 
that there is little trespassing. 

The game is so tame that it is hardly 
proper to call it wild, as turkeys will stand 
and allow you to drive by within fifteen 
steps—deer almost as close. The lions are 
playing havoe with them, and I hope Mr. 
Kennedy can obtain the services of a capa- 
ble lion hunter with a good pack of hounds 
and clean them out. There are probably 
four or more of the cats. 

Texas. B. M. Caraway. 


Note.—We are glad to receive such information 
regarding the plentitude of deer and wild turkeys 
in Texas game preserves, from Mr. Caraway, who 
is not unknown to Outdoor Life readers as a 
trapper, guide and big-game hunter. It all goes 

prove that our diminishing game, properly pro- 

ted, will increase and thrive, and that there is 
rving need for more animal and bird preserves 
or sanctuaries for this purpose.—Editor. 





4 “GENTLE AS A LAMB” 
Young Kenai Peninsula lamb and George Nel- 


son, guide. Lamb was caught in two No. 1% 
steel traps set for foxes, and after being petted a 
while, he hesitated about leaving. 








Perfection r 


In construction, balance, 
accuracy and beauty 


EAL sportsmen who can afford to own in- 
dividually-fitted fire arms acclaim the 
W. & C. Scott shotguns and rifles a 
lasting value in service, accuracy and enjoyment. 
To own a beautifully balanced, specially fitted Scott gun is to be 
forever satisfied that you have the most careful and accurate work- 
manship money can buy—a gun of beauty, accuracy and quality. 
Whether you are choosing a gun for yourself or a friend, our 
display of rifles, double rifles, shotguns and other arms is at your 
service. If inconvenient for you to call at our offices, we will 
gladly mail you details regarding the type of arm you require. 
Scott guns are world renowned for accurate boring. They are 
chambered for Super X shells on special order. Target patterns 
of each gun furnished. 






Among the Big Game Expe- 
ditions we have equipped are 
the Waldon, the Roosevelt, 
the Astlett and many others. 


For morethanthree-quarters 
of a century, W.& C. Scott 
guns have been leaders. They 
have won the chief honors at 
the International Gun Trials 
and have eight times been 
the winner of the Grand 
Prix at Monte Carlo. 


We specialize in building guns to a customer’s specifications, 
at noadditional charge, Allmeasurements are taken by experts. 


Sole U. S. agents 


W. & Gc. SCOTT ARMS CO. y Inc., 100 E. 42nd St., New York 


FISHING TACKLE 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 
E.H.STEUCK ivKie Sextpateine 


Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


‘Ker Remington Automatic Pistols 


.32 and .380 calibers, $15.75. 


Send no money. Pay Post- 
master, plus postage, upon delivery. 


G. N. PORTMAN CO. 


122 N. Adams St. 


P» Be Sunburn Proof, 
NOBURN absolutely prevents Sun- 

~~) burn. Harmless. 1 per bottle. om 

Money refunded if not fully 

satisfied. Strong, Cobb&Co., /¢ 
307 Central Av., Cleveland,O 




































Peoria, Illinois 















_ The South Bend 
FISH-ORENO 


TheBaitthat’sinsured—guaranteed 
to catch fish or money refunded 


ERE’S the first, and only bait ever 

offered with a guarantee to catch 
fish or your money refunded. 
THE FISH-ORENO will catch fish. 
It is rightly designed to take into deep 
water that same alluring actionas the 

eno. 

A highly polished, mirror finish, 
nickel head-plate, quickly sinks the 
FISH-ORENO, two feet per second 
toany desired depth. It stays and 
travels at that depth, with an erratic, 
zig-zag, wobbling motion. During the 
entire retrieve it is unusually effective. 


Get yours now to be sure of having 
when season opens. At your dealers. 
Write for our catalog! 


SOUTH BEND, BAIT CO. 





.22 Special Heavy Frame 
BREAK-CPEN TYPE, au- 
tomatic ejector; 6-inch barrel; blued steel; 
7-shot double action; large checkered walnut 

ip; uses short, long or long-rifle cartridges. 

heavy, accurate model—greatest value ever offered. 
Fine Cowhide Holster to fit................-..- $1.60 
Franklin Sptg. Goods Co., B-47 W. G3rd St., N. Y. City 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SHOOTING 


BY A. L. HIMMELWRIGHT 
$1.10 Postpaid 


Full instruction is given in this standard book on the 
use of both the revolver and the target pistol, includ- 
ing shooting position, grip, position of arm and other 
important topics. The diagrams and photographs with 
which the work is illustrated serve to make still 
clearer the advice of the text. Included in the volume 
are the rules of the U. S. Revolver Association and a 
list of records made both here and abroad. Without 
doubt the best selling book on this subject which we 
have ever carried. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 
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Vacation Specials | 








German Luger 


Automatics ¢ ae \ 
9-Shot. SPECIAL 192 


RECONDITIONED LUGER snes.” 


guaranteed A-1 condition.......... 17.00 
New German Sauer .32 Auto., 7-shot 12.00 
New German Ortgies .32 Automatic 10.00 
New German Ortgies .25 Automatic 8.50 
New German Mauser .32 Automatic...... 13.50 
yea German Mauser .25 Automatic. 11.50 

New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame .22 

Target Piscol, 6-in. barrel 27.50 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Po- 

lice .32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-in. barrel 27.50 


All Models and Calibers of New Colt Pistols 
SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


Colt’s .45 Automatic ........... $25.00 
Colt’s .82 Automatic 13.50 
Savage .82 Automatic......................... 12.00 
Colt’s .82-20 Police Positive. . 18.00 
Colt’s .82 or .88 Single Action, 5-in. ‘bbl. 20.00 
S. & W. .88 Military or Police 22.50 
Winchester .25-20 Rifle 20.00 
Winchester .25-35 Rifle 20.00 
Winchester 1897 Pump 25.00 
Remington Pump, Model 10.. 30.00 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF 
AMMUNITION AT REDUCED PRICES 


.80-cal. Luger, per 100 $3.50 | | 
.82-cal. Automatic, per 100 2.50 || 
.25-cal. Automatic, per 100...... . 2.00 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 


of examination 


ARNOLD WOLFF 


1641 Curtis St. Est.1890 DENVER, COLO. 














U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 

Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 


Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 
Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 
Ill. Catalog 25c in Stamps 
A. F. STOEGER, /nce. 
224 East 42nd St., New York 


1220 
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‘ROBIN HOON 





Would have liked this 
cafalog! SEND FOR COPY. 
Bows-Arrows- Raw Materials 


LEStémmler ~Queens Village, L.I-NY. , 
DEPT. M. 0, 






2a? | 











WM. J. HACKMEIER 
TAXIDERMIST 
Skins a Furs Dressed 


1834 Eddy Street 
San Francisco, California 



























New Iver Johnson | ‘ai 
Trapper and Target Model 7 


22-cal., blued, 6-in. bbl.__.$7.85 
22-cal., blued, 9%-in. bbl.. 8.50 
Shoots .22 short, long and long rifle cart- Im 
ridges. Pay postmaster, plus postage, 
upon delivery. 


G. N. PORTMAN CO., 


e 

Get This 

—4 n ~ 
25 Cal. Gun 

Extra Magazine FREE 
Vest pocket, Blue Steel 
Automatic; 1926 model; shoots 
standard ammunition. Satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. Pay on 
Delivery Plus Postage. 
Send No Money 


EDWARDS IMPORT TRADING CORP. 
258 Broadway Dept. 76 





122 N. Adams St., Peoria, Ill. 





New York City 





Mention Outdoor Life when writing advertisers 
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| broken cribs. 


| petition, 


| all classes, 
| competition and rival- 


The 


MIXED BAG 


Another Theory 


Editor Outdoor Life :—I was much inter- 
ested in your article and photo reproduc- 





| tion of skeleton remains of man and moose 


in May Outdoor Life. Of the fighting qual- 
ities of the moose I cannot say, as I have 
only killed two moose in my life and killed 
them both dead; but the picture by no 
means proves that a moose will charge in 
the usually accepted meaning of the word. 
Any wounded animal will fight back, as I 
learned to my sorrow when a youngster 
many years ago in an experience with a 
buck deer, I having approached with knife 
in hand to cut the animal’s throat. I also 


| killed a cow elk in the Jackson Hole coun- 
| try that was literally on top of a man who 


had approached the animal for the same 
reason I did. He luckily got. off with some 
Now, it seems to me much 


New Speed Trophy for Outboard 
Motors 

To further encourage that popular sport 
of outboard motor racing and to promote 
the building of fast boats for this com- 
the Johnson Motor Company, 
South Bend, Ind.. has established the John- 
son Motor Baby Buzz Class Trophy. This 
handsome trophy will be awarded at the 
close of the 1926 season to the owner of 
the boat powered with the new Johnson 
Big Twin, 6-horsepower, which makes the 
best time over an official course, in compe- 
tition sanctioned by the American Power 
Boat Association or the Mississippi Valley 
Power Boat Association. The trophy itself 
is & massive hammered silver loving cup, 
with a gold interior. 

It is to be remembered that among the 
simple conditions laid down for the com- 
petition the most important is that the 
races must have the sanction of the A. P. 
B. A. or the M. V. P. B. A. This course 
in every instance must be certified by a 
competent engineer or judge. The boat 
must be powered with a Johnson Big Twin 
6-horsepower motor. The award will be 
made after the close of the 1926 season. 

Outboard motor racing will have its big- 
gest season this year, according to authori- 
ties on the subject. 
Present indications 
point to the breaking 
of existing records in 
with keen 


ry. It is certain that 
outboard motor rac- 
ing will be an accept- 
ed and intensely in- 
teresting factor at all 
the big racing meets. 
Full details of the 
conditions of compe- 
tition may be secured 
by writing the John- 
son Motor Company, 
South Bend, Ind. 





——— 
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more likely that the man in your picture 
met his end from not being careful enough 
in approaching a wounded animal, and the 
fact that the knife was found, I should 
judge, rather goes to prove that he had ap- 
proached a wounded animal in order to cut 
its throat and bleed it. 
Colo. Geratp A. Hicuto> 





Magpie Extermination 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just read. 
on page 540 of the June issue of Outdoor 
Life, an extract taken from the Oregon 
Sportsman, by Judge Louis Scholl, on how 
to destroy magpies. I feel that I must 
severely criticize the method given by him 
for destroying their nests. 

In the first place, he says that magpies’ 
nests are large and are constructed of in- 
flammable material; therefore, it would be 
extremely dangerous to set them afire, 
that would be a way to start forest fires, es- 
pecially if the torch on the “end of a 10 or 
12-foot pole” is wielded by a person know- 
ing little about the seriousness of forest 
fires. And in the second place, since the 
nests are of considerable size, the trees in 
which they are built would either be killed 
outright or badly stunted if the nests are 
ignited. 

I, for one, strongly discourage such a 
practice, and am sure that many other 
sportsmen, who are as interested in our 
forests as I am, have the same view. Let 
them speak up. I suggest that the better 
method would be a load of shot, fired thru 
the nests, and even then one should not 
stand too near for fear of igniting the nest. 
At 25 to 30 feet is near enough, and if shot 
right thru the center, am sure that no eggs 
would be left unbroken. Then if it happens 
that there are young birds in the nest, 
they would be all humanely killed and not 
roasted to death. (Very few persons, if 
anyone, would climb the tree to see if there 
are young in the nest, as described by the 
judge.) 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I am 
strictly against the principle of the danger- 
ous method of destroying magpies as de- 
scribed by the judge. I am not a famous 
sportsman, naturalist, millionaire, or politi- 
cian, and have little if any influence. I am 
just an outdoorsman and wish to discour- 
age the use of unnecessary fire in our fast 
disappearing forests. There are too many 


n 


chances of starting forest fires without this 
menace. 


i ie ¢ 


G. A. SAMOUCE. 
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GAME 
BREEDING 
Department 


Conducted hy Geo. Hebden Corsan, Sr 














r HIS is the month that wild geese grow 
ew wing feathers and can fly again. 


| iys clip my wild geese along toward 
December when the weather becomes cold 


t is not what I call ideal flying weath- 

I clip the left wing of the lesser snow | 
and the right wing of the greater | 
snows. It is rather difficult to tell these 
varieties and this is a sure way of 
wing them at a glance. Greater snow | 

g breed more readily than the lesser 
snows, but they are much harder to pro-| 
cure, as there is only one flock of these | 
greater shows new in the world. I always | 
( the right wing of brother and sister 
blue geese of one family and the left wings 
of another family so I can watch they do 
not inbreed. Now, of course, when more 
than two families are breeding, I will have | 
to have other means of distinguishing the 
youngsters; colored leg bands, which can 
be bought ready numbered. I do not clip 
the wings of what bernicle geese I have | 


bred, but I have the original pairs well | 
pinioned. Keeping the leaders on the} 
ground, the home bred birds are sure not | 
to wander away, as geese are great home| 
lovers. At first, I thought the very beauti- | 
ful white-breasted European bernicle geese | 
were brainless, they were so extremely | 
timid, but now I know they are not, as the | 
generation bred at Echo Valley shows won- | 
derful capacity for keeping out of the way | 
of vermin and they trust me. Being a} 
much smaller goose than the big Canadas, 
for instanee, they cannot fight as they do, 
but must rely upon strategy for defending 
themselves. Therefore, I allow the home | 
bred birds the full use of their wings. Ber- 
nicles are a beautiful sight on the wing, | 
as they require no wind to rise from the | 
ground. Only the big, heavy, domestic- 
bred Canadas, of course, require a little | 
wind in order to get up in the air. 


t 
HIS month you will have to keep an 
eye on such upland game birds as you 

permit on free range, within your vermin- 

proof fenced area. When you clip a pheas- 

t, grouse, partridge, or quail, be sure to 
clip the one wing close or the birds will be 
able to escape over the fence, balancing 

mselves by the tail. Of course, you must 
be most eareful not to clip a blood feather; | 

f you should do this, the blow fly will lay 

eggs on the wound and the bird will be 

killed. Wait until the pinion feathers are 
itured and ripe for cutting. Therefore, | 

u should set about trapping your wild 

rds at onee. Such varieties as silver 

easants, brown-eared Manchurian pheas- 
uts and peafowl do not require clipping, 
such game birds will stay with you. 

These birds, of course, are more ornamen- | 

| than game in this country. 

August is the month when your nerves 
tay take a rest, when you need not worry 
so much about the proper feed for game 
chicks of all sorts. There is an abundance 
f all kinds of food in August: ants, grass- 
1oppers, caterpillars, sweet corn on the 
cob, tomatoes, apples, and so on; even old | 
lettuce stalks keep growing new leaves | 
‘rom the cut-down stalks. At the end of| 





| 
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Earn a Gun in Spare Moments 


A Wonderful Opportunity for YOU 


To earn a gun, fishing tackle, or anything that is advertised in the columns of OUTDOOR 
LIFE, without costing you a cent—just a little effort on your part to interest your friends 


and neighbors in our magazine. 


The regular subscription price of OUTDOOR LIFE is $2 per year, and we will allow $1 
out of every $2 yearly subscription you send us to apply on a premium. So select what 
you want and then figure one subscription for every dollar of the cost of the article you 
choose. To earn any premium or commission you must send us at least 3 subscriptions. 


Below is a list of guns, showing the number of subscriptions required to earn each one. 


If you would rather have the actual cash commission, we will allow you $1 in cash on 
every yearly subscription you send us at the regular rate of $2. 


Only NEW subscriptions apply on this offer of $1 commission. 


Pistols and Revolvers 


New Subscriptions 


FOR A— at $2.00 each 
22 Colt Automatic.... eccbict z . 
.25 Colt Automatic...... = : i - 
82 Colt Automatic....... : 19 
.45 Colt Automatic... ; 34 
Colt’s New Service 31 
.88-40 Colt Single Action, .32-20, .44-40, .45. 3 
.22 Colt Double Action ee 
388 Colt Double Action, Army Special, 

| ae _ ee 
.880 Savage Automatic, 1917 17 
.22 Reising Automatic Peo 

Rifles 

-250-3000 Savage Bolt, Model 20 ee 
.250-3000 Savage Lever, Model 1899-G............. 47 
.22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle............. 21 
.22 Savage “‘Sporter,’’ Model 23-A.......... —— 
.25-20 Savage “Sporter,’’ Model 23-B . 
| 82-20 Savage “Sporter,’”’ Model 23-C a ae 
.22 Savage Repeater, slide action, Model 25... 19 
.22 Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater . 4 
.22 Stevens 27 Favorite : : ar 10 
| .22 Stevens 12 Marksman ; 8 
.22 Stevens 27 Crack Shot : 7 
-22 Stevens 14% Little Scout.... f ; 6 
Winchester Takedown, Model 95 50 
.30-30 Winchester, .25-35, .382 Special 3 
| .22 Winchester Repeater, Model 90 23 
.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 06 20 
.22 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special 23 
| 22 Remington, 12-A 20 
.22 Remington Long Rifle, automatic, 

Model 24-A............. 26 


25-20, .32-20 Remington, Model 25-A . 85 
.30-30 Remington Trombone, .25, .35................ 44 


Fishing Tackle 


Any kind of flies, rods, reels, bait. 


Shotguns 


New Subscriptions 


FOR A— at $2.00 each 
Parker, V H dilhch 66 
Parker, V H E, with ejector 85 
Parker Trojan 53 
Ithaca No. 1 +4 
Ithaca No. 2...... 52 
Ithaca No. 3 70 
Ithaca Field Gun 34 
Fox “A” Grade 57 
Fox “fA. E.” Grade, with ejector 69 
Fox Sterlingworth 44 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector 56 
12-Gauge Browning Automatic............ 60 
16-Gauge Browning Automatic... 75 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic, Model 11-A 58 
12-Gauge Remington Pump, Model 10-A 48 
20-Gauge Remington Pump, Model 17-A 48 
Model 12 Winchester, with matted rib 57 
Model 12 Winchester 49 
Model 97 12-Gauge Winchester, Takedown 41 
12, 16 or 20-Gauge Stevens No. 330 26 
410-Gauge Stevens No. 330 26 
No. 335 Stevens Hammerless 28 
No. 235 Stevens Hammer 25 
410-Gauge Iver Johnson or Stevens 10 
Baker “Batavia Leader’’.... 32 
Lefever Nitro Special........ 23 
L. C. Smith Fieid............ 41 
L. C. Smith Ideal............ 50 
L. C. Smith Trap 70 
12, 16 or 20-Gauge Davis Maximim 30 
12-Gauge Davis Hy-Power 35 


Quotations on any other make you wish furnished 
on request. 


Outing Equipment 
Tents, camp stoves, stools, tables, clothing— 
anything you wish. 


TEAR OFF COUPON, fill it out to suit yourself and send it to us by return mail. 
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OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 


Please send me receipt book, blanks, sample copy and full information on earning 
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en, while the sunflowers, in the more south- 
ern sections, are ripening their seeds. All 
such foods are safe for game chicks. But 
if you have no new growth of alfalfa com- 
ing up this month, and the weather has 
been extremely dry, your grazers will suf- 
fer towards the end of the month, and you 
will see such birds as live largely on grasses 
and clovers go hunting around for tender 
picking which they cannot find. Wild geese 
of all kinds are grazers and you will note 
a dissatisfied cry coming from them. Some 
barley or oats thrown on the ground will 
stop this and they will rest more and grow 
fat by taking an afternoon nap in the shade. 
There are a number of huge elms at Echo 
Valley, but they are so very tall they do 
not afford the shade one would expect ; but 
one wide-spreading, monster elm gives a 
large shaded area and on hot afternoons in 
August the flock of geese that has been sep- 
arated since early spring in various family 
parties will gather under this tree, uniting 
in a friendly flock as they tuck their heads 
under their wings and settle down for a 
“hot weather siesta.” But, always, one or 
more of the flock will be on guard and a 
warning that there is danger brings not 
only the separate families of the snow 
geese, but blues, bernicles, white fronts and 
others closer together. 


¢ ke other day (I am writing this in 

May) I visited the International Mi- 
gratory Bird Preserve at Highland, Mich., 
where I saw 740 acres devoted to the grow- 
ing of useful trees and to the breeding of 
game birds of all kinds. This preserve is 
owned by Henry M. Wallace of Detroit. It 
is very rough land, a mass of hills and dales, 
most ideal for game birds, particularly as 
there is a crescent-shaped lake in its midst, 
three-quarters of a mile long, with 2 miles 
of shore, entirely surrounded by high hills 
except at its outlet. The lake is fed en- 
tirely by cold water springs and is more 
than 60 feet deep. The water is clean and 
very clear; the bottom is sandy, and there 
are a score of varieties of game fish—and 
no snapping turtles, nor any carp. Mr. 
Wallace will soon have a flock of 200 Can- 
ada geese on this preserve and he is now 
planning to breed all varieties of hardy wild 
geese, because the place is unique in that 
there is a good body of flowing water in 
even the coldest. weather. As there is a 
large barn full of alfalfa and stacks of it 
outside the barn, every variety of wild 
geese can abide in comfort. In the days of 
Mr. Wallace’s boyhood, this place was the 
home of thousands of wild turkeys. One 
place, about 4 miles distant, High Haven, 
where there is a very high knoll, was known 
as Turkey Hill because wild turkeys could 
always be found there. Now, it is the home 
of Edsel Ford, and I was informed by his 
farm manager, F. E. Swartz, that Mr. Ford 
has made the entire 2,700 acres a wild bird 
sanctuary. His game warden told me that 
not a thing was to be shot on the place. 
Mrs. Swartz told me not a tree was to be 
cut down. I thought how busy Mr. Wal- 
lace’s men will be shooting and trapping 
vermin that will stray from Mr. Ford’s 
place over to his place, for Mr. Wallace 
thoroly believes in a liberal expenditure of 
powder in order to regulate or control ver- 
min, just as Jack Miner does. Now, were 
Edsel Ford’s place in England, he would 
have several men employed for no other 
purpose but the shooting and trapping of 
vermin. 

No one need fear ammunition will not 
be used if the game bags are smaller and 
the vermin given attention. My wife and 
I were surprised to see the empty cartridge 
boxes early this spring. If we did not con- 
trol the vermin our valley would be full of 
undesirable birds and the valuable birds 
would very soon perish. Every year sees 
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an enormous increase of the undesirable 
birds and a most marked diminution of the 
beautiful and valuable birds, both large 
and small. I advise all nature lovers to 
arm themselves thoroly by having an ade- 
quate supply of .22 short, .22 long rifle, 
410-74%s and various sizes of 12s always 
on hand in order to defend our disappear- 
ing game and insectivorous birds. 

When I came away from home this spring 
there was not a rat on the place; nor were 
there any house mice, and so few field mice 
that I had a hard time securing some for a 
great horned owl that I keep for a decoy. 
It is the lazy man who has rats on his 
place. When No. 1 steel jump traps are 
less than $2 a dozen there is no necessity 
for harboring rats, especially when every 
boy takes a keen delight in trapping them. 
Rats are intelligent animals but a horrid 
pest. Crows are most intelligent birds but 
are also devils of cruelty and destruction 
and ten thousand Jack Miner traps can 
never exterminate them. Crow defending 
sentimentalists are wasting their time ery- 
ing out in defense of the crow. 


A‘ THE end of this month you should 
start to make sales of such game birds 
as vou do not intend to keep over for 
breeding for next year. To dispose of 
them early will do you good and do the 
birds much good, as well as the purchas- 
er, as the birds will have plenty of time to 
become established in their new home for 
breeding the following spring, if they are 
birds that breed the first year, such as the 
common pheasants, grouse, partridge, quail, 
ducks, teal and so on. 

If your premises are small, you should 
spread some air-slacked lime over the place. 
But take out the birds first. One man I 
visited had a very dirty set of small pens 
—he was quite an importer. I told him to 
spread air-slacked lime all over the ground 
and he did so, but he did not remember to 
remove the birds first and some very val- 
uable birds had their legs burnt. Remem- 
ber that many importers are rather care- 
less; they are so busy that they do not 
have time, always, to supervise their hold- 
ing pens. It is a very good plan for pur- 
chasers to have birds ordered sent on im- 
mediately on arrival in port. Of course, a 
rest over and proper feeding for a few days 
would do game birds much good, but as 
this is not always possible, or always done, 
I would advise the straight thru trip, as the 
birds would at least be re-watered and have 
attention. In shipping birds, never allow 
the seller to supply feed for bird, or even 
for an animal, on a short or moderately 
short trip. Have food put in the boxes only 
if the trip is extra long, and then as little 
solid food as possible. Give mostly bran, 
water, apples, alfalfa, turnips, carrots, etc., 
but never heavy grains. You will find the 
birds will arrive in much better condition, 
with twice the pep. It does not harm a 
bird or animal to leave it hungry when it is 
shut up in a small box where it can se- 
cure no exercise. Darkness, with sufficient 
ventilation, is advisable for birds and ani- 
mals when in transit. 


HAVE had many letters asking where 

muskrats may be procured. Now, there 
are some firms out to sell muskrats at a 
fabulous price, so beware of them. Those 
of you who wish to breed muskrats, or 
those who are already doing so, might very 
well breed the Coypu rat also, or nutria, 
as the fur is called in the business. These 
animals are very interesting; they feed 
just like muskrats, are easily managed, and 
have a litter of eight. They are larger than 
our muskrats; almost as large as beavers. 
They will require some winter protection 
as they are a Central American animal. 

Raccoon breeders might import the pan- 
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da from Nepal. The fur of this anima! js 
more beautiful than ’coon fur and the ani- 
mal is slightly larger and a trifle more 
tractable. The fur is in patches of jet 
black, red-brown, almost to a purple tinze 
I have seen this animal at the zoos, eit! 
St. Louis or Philadelphia, or perhaps both 

Then, the Biological Survey, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., issue 
lot of information on fur breeding, pur- 
ticularly fox, beaver, raccoon, skunk, mink. 
muskrat, fisher or pekan. As yet, they do 
not supply a bulletin on the ermine, which 
little animal is now being bred very suc- 
cessfully. Half inch wire mesh is neces- 
sary for ermine, and any book on ferrets 
will supply much information. Ferret or 
fitch is also a paying fur. There isn’t, of 
course, any bulletin supplied on the breed- 
ing of the Coypu rat or the nutria. This 
fur, by the way, is exceedingly popular in 
Europe. But this animal lives on the same 
food as our beaver and muskrat. Hand 
one of these animals a bit of sod having 
that detestable twitch or quack grass in it, 
and it will wash all the earth away and eat 
the quack grass roots. These animals have 
tough, coarse long hairs which the furriers 
pull out, thus leaving the soft, fine, under- 
neath coat which has much commercial 
value. 


ERE is a very large muskrat marsh 

in British Columbia, now securely 
fenced; there is an entire valley devoted 
to beaver farming, owned and run by a 
tribe of Indians, also. I have often seen my 
little valley containing numbers of musk- 
rats; everywhere I go, I see signs of them. 
Then along will come a pair of great 
horned owls and in a very short time there 
is not a sign of one rat, so completely do 
these predatory birds destroy muskrat col- 
onies. They swallow the most of them 
whole. The best way to stop the great 
horned owl is to put a jump trap on top of 
a pole set out in an open space. Set the 
trap heavy enough so that song birds can- 
not spring it. Then when you catch the 
first owl put him in a wire cage where he 
can be plainly seen; have a pole set near- 
by for another owl to stand on to see what 
the owl is doing in the cage. The owl’s 
mate will come first and she will be fully 
two pounds heavier than he. Add her to 
your caged owl and keep adding to the col- 
lection. It’s a good thing, too, in another 
way, to have a pair of caged owls. They 
have to be fed and it causes you to make 
lively efforts to catch rats, mice, crows an¢ 
other destructive vermin to feed thei 
They also like English sparrows, crow 
blackbirds and other undesirable birds 
Great horned owls kill cats, skunks and 
other vermin, of course, but they also de- 
stroy our valuable birds. They could do a 
great deal of good, if they were only dis- 
criminating in their tastes and would leave 
game alone. They have plenty of courage. 
for they will actually kill mink! You who 
have killed mink will understand what 
that means. 





QUERIES 


Will you please tell me if I can raise muskrats 
on upland ground without water? Or would | 
have to have a pond? I am getting ready to put 
in a stock of fur rabbits, too.—A. F., Was! 

Answer.—Muskrats require water. Your uplan! 
ground will have to have water handy or the fu 
will not be at its best; cold water at that. A lit 
tle artificial — stream would do if you have 
nothing else.—G. H. C. 


I have heard if you inbreed red foxes you ar 
liable to get cross or silver foxes. Is this proba 
ble? What fur bearers could be raised on Lake 
Erie near eg 1 What animals are native 
there?—C. Iowa. 

Answer. jac 5 ‘it you keep inbreeding; in fact 
if you inbreed long enough you would get albinos. 
Almost any fur bearer can be raised arounc 
Dunnville. Native animals are: foxes, skunks, 
mink, ermines, muskrats, raccoons.—G. H. C. 
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Death on Coyotes 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am always in- 
terested in coyote hunting with stag or 


greyhounds, and when I look thru Outdoor 
Life and see a coyote story, with a few pic- 
tures of coyote dogs, that story I read first. 


[ am enclosing some photos of my pack 

of hounds. You will notice that we do 

not need a half-dozen dogs out here to kill 

a covote—and I think we get our share of 
them. 

The big white dog is Duke, an Irish wolf- 

hound, full grown, of course. He weighs 





Duke and Rowdy, each with a death grip on their 
quarry 


115 pounds as shown, tho I could easily 
add 5 pounds more to his weight by more 
feed and less work, but I find he does bet- 
ter at around this weight. 

The other dog is Rowdy, a staghound. 
He is short-haired, but all his relations are 
haggy. Rowdy is my leader, tho there is 
ight difference in speed of the two. 

We used to have hundreds of coyotes in 
this section, but now they are petty well 
cleaned out. I don’t mean by this that I 
did the “cleaning up” with my two hounds, 
as there are five or more packs of hounds 


shag 
shi 





The writer, with his hounds and a coyote just 


captured 





around Shafter, within a radius of 20 miles, 
and they are all good ones. 

I find a crippled coyote the hardest to 
kill. They surely put up a real fight. Since 
Duke reached the age of 18 months he has 
never let a coyote up on his feet again aft- 
er getting a hold, except on one occasion, 
and that was several weeks ago when he 
got hold of a cripple which someone had 
shot, breaking a hind leg above the knee. 
Duke caught this coyote first, as he was 
not much for speed on three legs, and was 
promptly hooked in the eye. It happened 
to get his lower lid only, but it bled so he 
could not use the eye for a while. He let 
this coyote up for an instant, and I guess 
we would all be willing to do likewise under 
the circumstances. Every hold Duke takes 
is a death hold, be it back, chest or neck. 

Calif. Witu1aMm NEUMANN. 


Smooth Fox Terrier Standard 
Head—The skull should be flat and 


moderately narrow and gradually decreas- 
ing in width to the eyes. Not much “stop” 
should be apparent, but there should be 
more dip in the profile between the fore- 
head and top jaw than is seen in the case 
of a greyhound. 

The cheeks must not be full. 

The ears should be V-shaped and small, 
of moderate thickness and drooping for- 
ward close to the cheek, not hanging by 
the side of the head like a foxhound. 

The jaw, upper and lower, should be 
strong and muscular; should be of fair 
punishing strength, but not so as in any way 
to resemble the greyhound or modern Eng- 
lish terrier: There should not be much fall- 
ing away below the eyes. This part of the 
head should, however, be moderately chis- 
eled out, so as not to go down in a straight 
slope like a wedge. 

The nose, toward which the muzzle must 
gradually taper, should be black. 

The eyes and the rims should be dark in 
color, small and rather deep set, full of fire, 
life and intelligence; as nearly as possible 
circular shape. 

The teeth should be as nearly as possible 
together, i. e., the upper teeth on the out- 
side of the lower teeth. 

Neck—Should be clean and muscular, 
without: throatiness, of fair length, and 
gradually widening to the shoulders. 

Shoulders—Should be long and sloping, 
well laid back, fine at the points and clearly 
cut at the withers. 

Chest—Deep and not broad. 

Back—Should be short, straight and 
strong, with no appearance of slackness. 

Loin—Should be very powerful and very 
slightly arched. The fore ribs should be 
moderately arched, the back ribs deep and 
the dog should be well ribbed up. 

Hindquarters—Should be strong and 








muscular, quite free from droop or crouch; 
the thighs long and powerful; hocks near 
the ground, the dog standing well up on 
them like a foxhound, and not straight in 
the stifle. 

Stern—Should be set on rather high and 
carried gayly, but not over the back or 
curled. It should be of good strength, any- 
thing approaching a “pipe stopper” tail be- 
ing especially objectionable. 

Legs—Viewed in any direction must be 
straight, showing little or no appearance of 
ankle in front. They should be strong in 
bone thruout, short and straight in pastern. 
Both fore and hind legs should be carried 
straight forward in traveling, the stifles not 
turned outward. The elbows should hang 
perpendicularly to the body, working free 
of the sides. 

Feet—Should be round, compact and not 
large; the soles hard and tough; the toes 





Ch. Southboro Slipova—never been defeated; 
owned by Geo. G. Sinclair of Ohio 


moderately arched and turned neither im 
nor out. 

Coat—Should be smooth, flat, but hard, 
dense and abundant. The belly and under 
side of the thighs should not be bare. 

Color.— White should predominate; 
brindle, red or liver markings are objee- 
tionable. Otherwise this point is of little 
or no importance. 

Symmetry, Size and Character—The dog 
must present a generally gay, lively and 
active appearance; bone and strength in a 
small compass are essentials, but this must 
not be taken to mean that a fox terrier 
should be cloggy or in any way coarse— 
speed and endurance must be looked to as 
well as power, and the symmetry of the fox- 
hound taken as a model. The terrier, like 
the hound, must on no account be leggy, 
nor must he be too short in the leg. He 
should stand like a cleverly made hunter, 
covering a lot of ground, yet with a short 
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GLOVER’S 


VERMIFUGE 


AND GLOVER’S 


WORM CAPSULES 


Have Saved Many Valuable Dogs 
When your puppy or dog is restless, has irregular 
bowels, perverted appetite or a bloated appearance 
of the abdomen, he is probably suffering from worms 
—one of the most prevalent and serious ailments. 
At the first symptom give Glover’s Vermifuge or 
Glover’s Worm Capsules as directed on package. 
Glover’s Imperial Medicines for 
all dog ailments are for sale at 
Drug Stores, Pet 
Shops, Sporting 
Goods Stores. 

Write for Free Book 
“Diseases of the 
Dog”’ by H. Clay 
Glover, V.S. 


Address Dept. EV56 
H. CLAY GLOVER 


.» Inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


“4 


GLOVER 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 
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POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 








RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 











POLIZEL AKO834026 SZ72782 





Western-bred, ranch-raised. 
but the big working type, worked on stock and 
game. Our only entry in the last Denver show 
won all the firsts in his class of 80 dogs, including 
best American-bred. He was sired by our “Flock 
of Rexden-Belcarza.”’ 


OZONE KENNELS, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Sired by a son of Dolf von Dusternbrook. 
The best blood-line of the breed to choose. 


THE RICE KENNELS SPENCER, IND. 


CAT,COON, COUGAR HOUNDS | 


Fully trained Western tree dogs 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Also NORWEGIAN BEAR HOUND PUPS 
J. A. ESSEX, Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 


LECTYN 


A METABOLIC FOOD 


A teaspoonful of Lectyn each day 
mixed with the regular feed is 


THE LITTLE EXTRA 
THAT PUTS YOUR DOG 
ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


1-lb. carton $2.00 


(About 2 to 4 months’ supply) 





LECTYN PRODUCTS CO. 
180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Inclosed $2—Mail 1 pound Lectyn with booklet. 
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back, as before stated. He will then attain 
the highest degree of propelling power, to- 
gether with the greatest length of stride 
that is compatible with the length of his 


| body. Weight is not a certain criterion of a 
| terrier’s fitness for his work—general shape, 





size and contour are the main points; and 
if a dog can gallop and stay and follow his 
fox up a drain it matters little what his 
weight is to a pound or so. Tho, roughly 
speaking; it may be said that he should not 
scale over 20 pounds in show condition. 
Wire-Haired Fox Terrier Standard 
(See Standard Smooth Fox Terrier Preceding.) 
This variety of the breed should resem- 
ble the smooth sort in every respect except 
the coat, which should be broken. The 
harder and more wiry the texture the coat 
is, the better. On no account should the 


dog look or feel woolly, and there should 
be no silky hair about the poll or else- 





| Ch. Warily Gradeley True Sport, A. K. C. 366,133 


| where. The coat should not be too long, so 


as to give the dog a shaggy appearance, but 


| at the same time it should show a marked 


and distinct difference all over from the 


| smooth species. 


Not back-yard pups, | 


PoINTS 
Head and ears a ee ee 15 
Neck £3, tices Satecest 5 


Shoulders 1b 
BO? BEE HOU 8 fcins «occps consceeadycacteteecesbeaueeeas 10 
Hindquarters 5 
Stern 5 
Legs and feet 20 
Coat 10 
Svmmetry and character 15 

Total 100 

DISQUALIFYING PoINTS 
Nose—wWhite, cherry or spotted to a 


considerable extent with either of these 
colors. 
Ears—Prick, tulip or rose. 
Mouth.—Much undershot or much over- 


shot. pire 





Police Dog Loves the Water 


In another sketch of the police dog I 


| mentioned Fini and a camping trip. It was 
| on this trip that she had her first experience 


| in the water. 


I went in swimming and she 


came in with me. No more commotion 


| than just that. If I did it she would, too, 
| and it was apparent from the first glance 





that she not only loved the water but that 
she was an expert swimmer. 

Then: I went out about 200 feet and 
slipped over the side of the boat. She 
made a pretty dive and came up right along- 
side of me. I took hold of her back and 
told her to go ahead, with the result that 
she towed me in shore. After that she fre- 
quently came alongside with the apparent 
wish that I would try her again. In one 
natural lesson, made without effort, I feel 
that she has learned enough about the 
water to make her a dependable companion 
on swimming trips —E. L. P 
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ALL DOG OWNERS 


Your feeding problem is 
solved forever if you use this 
dog food supreme. It is a perfect. 
ly balanced ration that comes in cans— 
ready to serve—greatest convenience for 
home or hunt. 


KEN-L: RATION 


Ask for it by above name — pronounced as spelled, 
For sale by grocers, druggists, sporting goods 
stores, veterinarians, feed and seed stores, depart. 
ment stores and pet shops. 











Write us for sample pound can FREE 


CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
t 2 Peoples Ave. Rockford, Illinois 


Curly-Coated Retrievers 


Handsomest of all Retrievers. Perfect gun dogs. 
No water too cold or rough. Grand house dogs, 
I import and breed the highest class of registered 
stock. Some young stock, yard-broken, for sale. 
You will pay more for them this fall. Write me 
your wants and be ready for the ducks this fall. 


J. H. MARRIOTT, Galt, Ontario, Canada 


HERMOSA KENNELS 


(REGISTERED) 

5495 Federal, Denver, Colorado 
English Setters, Llewellin Setters, Point- 
ers, Police Dogs and Doberman Pinschers. 
Prices remarkably low for highest quality 
pedigreed stock. 


HOUNDS and HUNTING 


A Monthly Magazine for the Red Blooded 
portsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 


Address 
| HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. 


Sporting Spaniels 
COCKERS AND SPRINGERS 
Quality; not Quantity, our Motto 


WINNEBAGO KENNELS, Reg. 
Box L-153 OSHKOSH, WIS. 
DR and MRS. A C.GIFFORD, Owners 
































Supplied Liberty Magazine with COLLIES 
for the $50,000 dog contest. One of the many 
to receive a STERLING Collie shown here. 
Is your boy having this dog experience? 
A BOY NEEDS A DOG 


EDWIN L. PICKHARDT, Box 1000, Peoria, !!l. 
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Airedale Terrier Standard 
‘As Approved by the Airedale Terrier Club of 

; : America.) 

H.id—Long, with flat skull, not too 
broad between the ears and narrowing 
to the eyes, free from wrinkle. 
Stop hardly visible, and cheeks free from 
fullness. Jaw deep and powerful, well filled 
up before the eyes, lips tight. Ears V- 
shaped with a side carriage, small but not 
proportion to the size of the dog. 
The nose black. The eyes small and dark 


] tix 
> | 
shghtly 


in color, not prominent, but full of terrier | 


expression. The teeth strong and level. 





Nvck—Should be moderate length and | 


thick ness, gradually widening toward the | 
shoulders and free from throatiness. 


Shoulders and Chest—Shoulders long 


and sloping well into the back, shoulder | 
blades flat. Chest, deep, but not broad. 





Ch. Tintern Tip Top; 
oy 


Body—Back short, 
Ribs well sprung. 

Hindquarters.— Strong and muscular, 
with no droop. Hocks well let down. The 
tail set on high and carried gayly, but not 
curled over the back. 

Legs and Feet——Legs perfectly straight, 
with plenty of bone. Feet small and round, 
with a good depth of pad. 

Coat—Hard and wiry, and not so long 
as to appear ragged: it should also lie 
straight and close, covering the dog well 
all over the body and legs. 

Color—The head and ears, with the ex- 
ception of dark markings on each side of 
skull, should be tan, the ears being of a 
darker shade than the rest. The legs up to 
the thighs and elbows being also tan, the 
body black or dark grizzle. 

Size—Dogs, 40 to 45 pounds weight. 
Bitches slightly less. 

It is the unanimous opinion of the Club 
that the size of the airedale terrier as given 
in the above standard is one of, if not the 
most important, characteristics of the 
breed; all judges who shall henceforth ad- 
judicate on the merits of the airedale ter- 
rier shall consider undersized specimens of 
the breed severely handicapped when com- 
peting with dogs of the standard weight. 
And that any of the Club’s judges who, in 


strong and straight. 


the opinion of the committee, shall give 
prizes or otherwise push to the front dogs 
of a small type, shall be at once struck off 
the list of specialist judges. 


ScaLe or Points 


Head, ears, eyes, Mouth ........0...-cc0:- 20 
Neck, shoulders and chest............. aie: a 
ORY. scstette eal ieecinaliate ete, A 


Hindquarters and stern eS 
i | OO, 


oat 
Color ML Ra Ace 
General character, expression 


Total 
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— of the famous Laddie | 
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Beechgerove 
Springers 





Bang of Avendale at stud; field-trial winner in 
Scotland and England; fee $50. 
Read ’Em—big black-and-white Springer and 
a real hunter; fee $25. 


Beechgrove 


We are breeding field and working strains ex- 
clusively. Young stock for sale. 


DR. T. E. BARBER, Grand Forks, North Dakota 
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thas he Fleas? 


Sergeant's Skip-Flea 

Soap rids your dog or cat of irritating fleas. 
25c at your dealer’s or by mail. 

Free Dog Book. 48 pp. Illustrated. On feed- 
ing, breeding andcare, with symptomchart. 
Our Advice Dept. will answer questions 
free. Write fully. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
\. 1167 West Broad St. Richmond, va“ 














| Classy wire puppies by 
Ch. True Sport 


| Casmenaned in every re- 
| spect. } 

Stud fee to him, $25.00 Ch. True Sport 
CASWELL KENNELS, TOLEDO, OHIO 








® Russian 
mee) W olfhounds 


Pupghe and grown dogs. 
Bred from the best imported 
strains. Raised under ideal 
conditions. Have some of the 
largest dogs of the breed. 


Catalog 10 cents 
KANZA KENNELS (Reg.) 
Geo. E. Hineman, Prop. 
Dighton, Kansas 


FOR SALE 


Coon, skunk and opossum hounds; fox, wolf and 
coyote hounds, rabbit hounds. Youngsters nicely start- 
ed at $15 each. High-class pointers and setters, fox- 
terriers. A\ll dogs sold on trial. Prices reasonable. 





Descriptive price list 10 cents 


OAK GROVE KENNELS, Box 8, INA, ILLINOIS 








GREAT 
DANES 


W.R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 




















“Strong Heart” Police Dogs 


Character— plus Appearance 
Champion Bero, Grand Champion 
Komet von Hoheluft and other 
noted dogs at stud. 
Pups for sale at reason- 
able prices. 


“‘You can pay more, but 
you can’t get a better dog”’ 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 
EAST AVE. NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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¢ 
EACH MONTI 
FOR SIX BEST LETTERS 
On the results obtained from the regular 
use of prepared dog food. Letters not over 
«, 4% 200 words. Better if accompanied by good 
photographs. Send in your letter today! 


Miller’s A-1 Products 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


Miller's A-1 Biscuit, Kibbled Biscuit, Ration, 
and Puppy Meal; and Canin-ol (Wash). Ask 
your dealer for particulars. Write for free 
sample. Send dealer's name. 


* BATTLE CREEK BOG FOOD CO. 










Sold Las 
Year! 











White- Collie Pups 
The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal 
companions, useful and in- 
telligent. Low prices. Cir- 
cular free. 

COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion Ohio 


MINOT SPRINGER SPANIELS 


A Few Choice Puppies. Bred on correct Springer 
lines. Medium size. Best Trial Blood known. 


At the Stud 
Rivington Valentine and Rivington Roysterer 


Workers and Winners and Siring Winners 


JOHN STEWART, 5 Ninth Street, S. E., Minot, N. D. 














HI- aa SPRINGER SPANIELS 


Bred from the best 
imported Bench 
Show and Field Trial 
strains. Puppies sold 
on approval at $30 
and up. 


PIX OF RUA —_—_CW.. J. NISSEN, Oxford, Nebr. 










Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and genera! debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


THIS DOG COLLAR 
(Your Name in Gold) 

—SEND NO MONEY— $ 

Pay postman plus postage 

on arrival. Dog lead free. 


mmneeee. SUPPLY COMPANY 
Dept. X Fitchburg, Mass. 








FITOH BURG. 





English Springer Spaniels 
Puppies now ready to train, 
$65 to $150. Brood bitches in 
whelp, $150 to $300. Send for 
newlists. Deferred payments 
if necessary. 

AVANDALE KENNELS (Res.) 
E. Chevrier Winnipeg, Canada 
World’s Largest Breeders of 
English Springers 


WS 
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Champion Springbok 
of Ware 

















Coyote Coursing 


With Russian Wolfhounds and Greyhounds. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.15 postpaid. 





L. V. ALMIRALL, 

Room 29, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $2.15 for a copy of Coyote Cours- 
ing—or send C. D. 


Name 


Address 
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Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your 
r KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange. dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 


















SPORTSMEN ATTENTION! 


Select puppies of the world’s best breeding. Irish Setters, 
English Setters, Pointers. Price $15 each, with all papers to 


register. Shipped on approval. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Photo and pedigree. 


ROBERT L. FRY Mount Vernon, Illinois 





HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG?— THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR TRAINER 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 
A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE 
AND STANDS UNEQUALED. 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A plain, practical and concise yet thoro guide in the 
art of training, handling and correcting faults of the 
bird dog subservient to the gun afield. Written espe- 
cially for the novice, but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By following the instructions 
plainly given, every shooter with common sense can 
train his own dogs to perfection. If inobedient, does 
not retrieve, or if so, is hard-mouthed, unsteady to 
point or shot, chases rabbits, is whip-shy, gun-shy, 
etc., you will find ample directions how to correct 
any such faults speedily and thoroiy. Dogs of any 
age can be taught to retrieve promptly and made sub- 
devoid of 


missive. Comprehensible, popular form, 
long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
thruout. A large volume of pastime reading not in- 


tended or promised, but this book is guaranteed to 
contain the most praatical information on the subject 
at any price. Chapters on feeding, care of the dog, 
explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never fails to 
please, Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

Paper Cover, $1.10; Cloth and Gold, $2.10 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Denver, Colo. 


The Collie in America 


By EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 
Kennel Editor of Outdoor Life 2nd well-known 
Canine Authority 
This valuable book of authentic it 
chapters on breeding, feeding, caring for, 
fact everything pertaining to the Collie. 
Only $1.10 postpaid 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


A Regular $1.65 Book for $1.15 Postpaid 


THE STORY OF JACK 


AND OTHER DOG STORIES 
By HORACE LYTLE 
Author of “Breaking a Bird Dog” 


There are many people who will agree that a 
really good dog story is as fine a piece of enter- 
tainment as can be found, and all such will de- 
light in this unusual group of stories, written by 
a man who knows dogs as few do. In these 
stories are humor, pathos and real drama, and in 
each one the chief character is a dog, airedale, 
collie, setter, or hound. Here are an unforgetta- 
ble gallery of dog portraits; Jack, the lovable 
airedale who liked butter cakes and who fought to 
the death with a vicious Eskimo dog in Nome; 
Sandy’s “golf dog,’’ Bruce, who was allowed in 
the championship match as a caddy ; Id Frank, 
the setter, who “held his point” while a whirling 
snowstorm nearly buried him; and others equally 
vivid with interest and life. It is a book that con- 
tains the companionship, the affection, the hero- 
ism, and the good sense that are to be found in 
dogs such as “Jack,” “Pal,” “Old Frank,” and 
the rest. 








information has | 
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OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $1.15 (or send C. O. D.) for THE 
STORY OF JACK, 


Name 


Address 





Selection of Dogs for Coyote 
Running : 


Note.—This query appeared in 
ment of our June number: 

“T am writing you for information about fast 
dogs for coyote hunting. What would you recom- 
mend for this kind of hunting? That is, what 
breed or cross? The country is fairly rough, with 
some standing and down timber, so I don’t think 
an old dog raised in the prairie could run here. I 
have a Russian wolf pup five months old, and he 
runs fine, but I want something to run with him 
before I start him in on coyotes. Do you think 
the Russians on an average are fast enough? 
What do you know about the Irish wolfhound? 
Which do you think would be the best cross— 
grey and Russian or grey and stag? Will a cross 
or half stag run by scent for a short way if he 


Dog Depart- 


| loses sight of the coyote?—Chas. M. Boyce, 
Idaho.” 
The question was referred to Bud Crawiord, 


who has had much experience in wolf and coyote 
coursing, and he has favored us with his sugges- 
tions as to the proper breeds or cross-breeds of 
dogs, as given below.—Editor. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—1 and 2—Let him 
pick his dog for performance, if a trained 
one, or good ancestors of killing and run- 
ning stock, if pups. Always performance, 
first and last. 

3.—He will find good ones to suit his 
individual fancy in all breeds and crosses. 
Generally speaking, the stag-grey cross has 
to its credit the most good dogs, I believe. 
Ask some old hunter in your own country 
—he knows. Such a person’s advice is best 
for beginners. 

4—He is partly right there, in regard to 
timber-raised and prairie-raised dogs suc- 
ceeding in each other’s territory. However, 
Dr. Morris, V. S., once made a rather per- 
tinent remark to me that I think is abso- 
lutely correct. He said, “A dog to catch and 
kill, first has to sight his quarry, as trail- 
ing for a week don’t mean a kill.” Do you 
get what he meant? Sort of a canine adap- 
tion of “catching before hanging.” 

5 and 6.—If his five months pup is caus- 
ing him to wonder about the Russian’s 
speed, he is off. The Russians have suffi- 
cient speed, most of the time, but lack al- 
together too many times the vital element 
in successful coyote hunting—guts. That 
five months pup may be large enough and 
look like running and fighting; but prob- 
ably at two and a half years of age will be 
a better dog than he has hitherto been. A 
large breed takes at least eighteen months 
to develop fully. 

7—In Harding’s “Hunting Dogs” the 
statement is made that the Irish wolfhound 
had deteriorated and was crossed with some 
large breed to improve their size. By the 
way, that little book would be ‘a good one 
for Mr. Boyce, even tho it does not treat 
on coyote hunting in a very long manner. 
Therein is considerable advice of immense 
value on the Russian wolfhound. Among 
coyote hunters, the Irish wolfhound would 
have more preference, I think. 

8.—A stag sire and a grey dam are con- 
sidered the proper parents for real coyote 
hounds. The cross the other way is 
frowned upon. Have heard that grey- 
Russian cross is fair one way, but n. g. the 
other. I did not care to remember, as I 
would not have anything with Russian if I 
can help it. Am sure a cross of stag-Rus- 
sian would be much preferable to the grey- 
Russian for results. 

9—A coyote hound runs by sight when 
possible, and when they get to their last 
sighting place, if they have not again 
glimpsed the coyote, they quest for the 
trail. However, after so long they are un- 
able to keep a trail, i. e., whenever their 
mouth stays open from heat, caused by 
running. Some dogs run by intuition, but 
they are few; in other words, real coyote 
hounds. By constructive breeding you will 
get a greater percentage of “trailers” in 
coyote hounds, but not all will trail. 

I only hope that Mr. Boyce will get 


hold of a decent coyote hound along with 
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MA AND THE KIDS 


“Biddie’”’ sees to the material wants of her 
brood of ten little Irish water spaniels. 








his Russians and then he may not be dis- 
gusted with all coyote hounds thereafte: 
Most coyote hunters have to be cured per- 
sonally unless they observe some ¢:ses 
close by, and I hate to see a novice get 
started with them; others simply have to 
take their medicine, sometime. A Russian 
for wolves, O. K., but for coyotes—no! not 
for me. Bup Crawrorp 
Nebr. 


German Police Dog a Man’s Dog 

Something like two years ago I pur- 
chased a police bitch that I might have a 
chance to study characteristics of this 
breed which has in the past ten years at- 
tracted unusual support. Naturally I pur- 
chased one of the best I could find any- 
where, the daughter of imported champions 
of international repute. I brought her in 
to the home when she was six months old 
and had all of her training to look after 
personally. She had not even learned to go 
by a given name when we brought her in 

Steadily and without effort of a con- 


“scious sort, she began to learn things and 


to do things. No special effort was made 
to train her. She was allowed to live with 
the family, and from that contact to learn 
as much as she would learn. I have had a 
good many dogs in my day, but I believe 
that this shepherd or police bitch shows 
greater intelligence than any dog I have 
had. 

Last week-end I took nine boys on 4 
camping trip, and we took Fini, as we cal! 
her, along. She quickly placed each of the 
boys in our group and would permit them 
to come or go at any time of the day or 
night, but would immediately detect a 
stranger to the group and raise an alarm 
if they approached the camp. While slic 
tolerated and seemed to enjoy having the 
boys around, she would not at any tim 
take commands from any of them 
would she respond to their attempts to 
make friends with them. If it happened 
that they were near her she would accept 
their attentions, but she never moved 4 
step toward or away from them because 
of their wishes in the matter. After three 
days of contact of this friendly nature 
we returned home and in the late after- 
noon some of the boys came for their 
blankets. She would not permit them to 
come on the premises. Now this is a (is- 
crimination of an unusual kind for a dog. 
She seemed to know instinctively that they 
belonged to a party of which I was a mem- 
ber while we were camping, but they did 
not have any privileges, in her mind, at our 
home afterwards because of the previous 
relationship. 

She is never vicious, never untrustw 
thy, but always on the job with a diserin:i- 
nating judgment of the above kind whic 
makes her a trustworthy guardian of our 
home. It is such a dog that men want. 2 
dog afraid of nothing under the sun, ready 
and willing to fight man or beast, yet with 
judgment and discretion which make them 
reasonuble members of the family circle — 


E. L. P. 
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use you might make of him. 


m enclosing herewith a picture of our dog 
ii you can give us the correct name ot 
what these dogs are used for, etc. He is 

year old, has a light tan coat with dark 
ears and tail, hair covering up his eyes. 
in we bought him from says he is a Rocky 
tain sheep dog; but I have been in all Rocky 
tain states and have not noticed any of 
dogs out there. 


Will greatly appreciate any 





ation eyou might be able to give on this 
and especially what they are used for.— 
Parker, Ohio. 


ver.—Judging by the picture of your dog, 
say that he is undoubtedly a combina- 
§ two or more strains of dogs, probably in- 
g the airedale terrier. I never heard of a 
of dogs known as the Rocky Mountain 
dog. In view of the very uncertain parent- 
f your dog I am unable to even guess as to 
He might look 
n airedale mother and act like an English 

father. It is hard enough to know about 
that are pure bred, but it is absolute folly 
timate the character or usefulness of a com- 
tion of strains.—E. L. P. 








saw an ad in one of last year’s Outdoor Life 
spray that will keep dogs away from a bitch 
she is in heat. If you can tell me the com- 
that handles this, I would like to send for 
of it as I have a bitch that will come in 
soon.—H. C. Haas, Nebr. 


nswer.—TI have never heard of a spray which 


boils I suggest that you use iodine.—E 


be used on females in season to keep down 
ent and thereby keep dogs away. If you 
ep your female confined from the time she 
begins to come in season, particularly when 
flow just commences, until it ceases. you 
have no trouble. Remember that reproduc- 
fundamental and that to continuaiiy de- 
dogs of the privilege is taking away from 
not only the privilege but a lot of char- 
ind development which come as a result of 
! functioning.—E. L. P. 


sh to ask your advice regarding my dog, 
is sick. A couple of days ago he began 
ugh and gag, but threw up nothing. Eats 
x; takes a little sweet milk; eyes seem 
loes not cough any more; does not seem 
to touch anywhere. When lying down 
to breathe hard. Several other dogs around 
ighborhood have been troubled the same 
Glenn E. Cox, Ore. 
ver.—Your dog is, without doubt, suffering 
distemper and you should avail yourself of 
tvices of a local veterinarian. If you are 
upon to treat the dog yourself, I wou'd ad- 
u_to proceed as you would in the case of 
onia in a human. Careful nursing and good 
ill do more than anything to effect a cure. 

the amount of exercise and avoid over- 
ng at all times.—E. L. P. 


here is a good hunting dog (an airedale) here 


as sore feet. Little boils break out between 
et, and it cannot run very well. We would 

get a cure for it if we can.—Gust W. Hen- 
son, Wash 


wer.—The boils between the toes of your 
is most likely the result of improper feed- 
or lack of proper digestion of the food 


t you give him. You should therefore be care- 


0 regulate his diet and eliminate excessively 
hy foods, and I should advise treating the 
tor worms, For local application in preating 





I have a cocker spaniel six months old that for 
the past three months has had a red bunch the 
size of a pea in the corner of his eye, next ot his 
nose. I thought it an inflammation of the tear 
duct caused from dirt in the eye. Used argyrol for 
two weeks without any change. The other eye 
appeared all right, up until today, when it be- 
came the same as the other. What would you ad- 
vise? Do you think a veterinarian would operate? 
The pup seems in good condition and is very 
active—Roy C. Rooney, N. Y. 


Answer.—It is impossible to tell from your let- 
ter what may be the cause of the condition which 
you write about and I recommend that you em- 


ploy a veterinarian.—E. L. 


Am the owner of a German shepherd pup six 
months old, which has as yet not raised his ears. 
He only raises them once in awhile, first one and 
then the other, usually when he gets excited, but 
only for an instant, and usually folds them back 

“rabbit fashion.” Am very much worried, won- 
dering whether he will ever raise them at all, but 
hesitate to “plaster” them up, having been strong- 
ly advised against doing so. His teething has been 
giving him considerable trouble, but otherwise he 
has never been sick and weighs around 55 pounds. 
Another thing: Living in a large city, I have 
very little time and room to properly train him and 
have been seriously thinking of sending him some- 
where for training at the proper time. But here 
is where I am stumped again. Everybody says, 
“Don’t, or get back a ruined dog.’ Have been 
told that usually the dogs are ill fed, used at stud, 
and in general treated not the way a man would 
want his pal treated. Is there anything to this? 
I presume there are schools and schools, same as 
in everything else. Could you inform the writer 
as to proper age and also the approximate cost 
for complete training course? Also if you were 
able to tell me of some reliable place in this neck 
of the woods, I’d surely appreciate it.--F. P. Pet- 
erson, III. 

Answer.—I should say there is nothing to 
worry about if the pup raises the ears even oc- 
casionally, for it frequently happens that pups of 
this breed do not bring their ears up until con- 
siderably later in life. There is nothing much 
that can be done. There are two training kennels 
for shepherds close to Chicago. [ can recommend 
the Ardwin River Drive Kennels, River Grove, 
Ill., and the Higgins Road Farm Kennels, 7372 
Higgins Road, Norwood Park, Ill. I do not know 
what they charge for training a dog. I do know 
that they have different charges at various places, 
and my recommendation would be that you visit 
both these kennels when you can arrange to watch 
their training work and that you make a careful 
trip thru the kennels to make certain that you 
2 with what your dog may expect.— 
E. L. P. scp 


I have a 5-year-old Walker and American fox- 
hound bitch that is subject to running fits. They 
began when she was 2 years old, had several, and 
I treated her for worms and they did not appear 
again until last summer just about the time she 
whelped a litter of pups. The pups were affected 
and [ lost all but two. I treated her with carbon 
tetrachloride about five or six times and thought 
she was all right until a week ago, when she 
came down with one. Gave her a carbon tetra- 
chloride capsule, and in a couple of days she had 
another one. She would run, bark and act 
scared, and then fall down, thrash around, froth 
at mouth, snap her teeth and look wild for about 
five minutes. After that she fould begin to come 
to and get up, seemingly weak, and stagger 
around a little, and then when I began to speak 
to her she would get up and seem all right again 
and eat her supper of table scraps, pancakes and 
corn mush. Am giving her a teaspoonful of soda 
on her feed row. Want to breed her next month 
with my Norwegian elkhound, but fear if these 
spells keep up she will transmit it to the pups 
again. This Norwegian had one fit, and also 
another Walker hound I have, but after treating 
with carbon tetrachloride they seemed free from 
them.*My dogs are all in good flesh and condi- 
tion, but this bitch was very thin last month; 
as I lost her on a fox-hunt February 3 and we 
had about 20 inches of snow that night, with zero 
weather. The dog came in to a house 10 miles 
away in a couple of days, but heard nothing of her 
until February 15, when she came home just skin 
and bones, and had a sore on ends of hip bones. 
one % inch deep, which looked like a bear had 
hit her, but she soon fleshed up and healed. She 
is exceptionally good on bears, coon, cat, and 
best fox dog I ever saw. Have killed six red 
foxes and a cat this winter—K. G. Shelley, Pa. 


Answer.—Running fits are not necessarily due 
to worms, altho most often the cause can be 
traced to these parasites. You should carefully 
regulate the diet for your dogs so as to pre- 
vent overfeeding and indigestion. Also, I fre- 
quently find men who permit dogs to exercise 
violently after heavy meals, which, of course, 
cannot be practiced with safety. Carbon tetra- 
chloride capsules are particularly effective for 
hook worm, and hook worms are frequently the 
cause of running fits; but these capsules are not 
so effective in the case of tape worm, and the tape 
worm can and does cause running fits. I should 
therefore recommend that you discontinue your 
carbon tetrachloride treatments and use a good 
tape worm remedy on your dogs. There should 
be no reason for your not breeding the female 
next time, if she is in good condition —E. L. P. 











ou have no home yaa have no dog) 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “‘C. P.” 
for WORMS 


100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test. 











| Enclosed find $1.60 for paper cover ( 
| Enclosed find $2.10 for cloth cover ( 





The only recognized effective remedy for HOOK- 
WORMS. A specific for “Running-Fits” and 
“Sore-Mouth.” Guaranteed to remove worms 
following any other remedy. Correct dose her- 
metically sealed in elastic capsules. 
Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 
CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 


Free booklet describing other remedies 





RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 
bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 


piesready for shipment. 
Prices reasonable. Catalog 100 


Arkansas Valley Kennels 
avis, Prop. 
Kansas 


CHRISWORTH AIREDALES 


International Champion Warland Ditto is 
not only accepted as the Greatest Airedale 
of all time, but is the sire of more Cham- 
pions than any dog of any breed. There is 
distinction in owning a Ditto puppy. 
Prices $35 up, from registered matrons. 


CHRIS SHUTTLEWORTH, Box 34, SANTA ANITA, CALIF. 


Springers and Beagles 


A pair of Springers, 16 mos., over distemper, from 
best imported stock; bitch in whelp. Dog $100, bitch 
$125. Some puppies, best breeding, $30 to $40. 
Young Beagles, male or female, for fall hunting; 
running now; two bitches in whelp. Prices, $60 to 
$75; two litters now weaning, $20 to $25; best breed- 
ing and eligible to registration. 


MONDAMIN KENNELS  BoxA De Kalb, Ii. 


For Sale — Ten Beautiful 


ENGLISH SPRINGERS 


Males and females. Ready to break. Sired by 
champion and imported stock. Priced right 
to make room for new litters. 


J. W. MATHEWSON Wendell, Idaho 


Pointers - Setters - Retrievers 


No. 1— Irish Water Spaniel Bitch, 15 months old. 

No. 2— Chesapeake Bay Male, 20 months old. Start- 
ed but not trained. 

No. 3— Irish Setter Male, 10 months old. Untrained, 
partly yard-broken. 

No.4— Male and Female Pointers, 6 months old. 
Comanche Frank, Hard Cash breeding.Fine. 

All papers for above dogs. Prices and photos on request. 

OTT TEETERS Stafford, Kan. 


GREAT DANES 


Pedigreed from Champion Stock 


Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


‘Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book 
By Er. M. Shelley 
This book is incomparably the most up-to-date, 
practical, easy and common-sense work ever written 
on breaking all kinds of bird dogs and retrievers. 
Mr. Shelley’s methods are 90 per cent original. 


Descriptive and pictured chapters on inexpensive 
kennel making and training appliances; also simple 
dog doctoring. 

Clip the coupon and send it in now 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
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BULLETIN-AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


“More Game” 3 Carlos Avery Faitor 





What Constitutes “Vermin” 


The term “‘vermin,” as used to znate those 
species of birds and mammals injurious to game, 
is relative. No hard and fast line can be drawn 
between beneficial and injurious species, so much 
depending upon food conditions, degree of abund- 
ance and other factors. Some species are vermin 


desig 


in one section of the country and not vermin in 
other places. 
This fact has given rise to perennial discus- 


sion and controversy between extremists on both 
sides, some opposing the destruction of any spe- 
cies for sentimental reasons, and others advocat- 
ing complete extermination of those species re- 
garded by them as vermin. 

The rational course to pursue is manifestly the 
conservative one, based on sound reason and well 
established evidence. 

The American Game Protective Association ad- 
vocates the strict control of species which prey 
upon game, and elimination of them so far as 
possible from game refuges and other areas where 
game concentrates Complete extermination is 
not possible and is ‘not even desirable every where 

The differences of opinion which exist on the 
subject of vermin were given careful considera- 
tion at the last National Game Conference held 
under the auspices of the American Game Protec- 
tive Association, and as a result, provision was 
made for the creation of a committee of seven 
practical field naturalists to study the vermin 
question and formulate a report. The committee 
is expected to take all factors into consideration 
and to prepare a list of species which it would 
class as injurious, with such qualification as all 
facts available indicate to be necessary, and with 
due regard to zones, seasons, food conditions and 
distribution. 


Such a report by an expert committee of rec- 
ognized competency will be highly illuminating 
and instructive and will go a long way toward 


standardizing the status of various species and to 
eliminate controversy. 

While it is not possible under the American 
system of game conservation, to employ trained 
gamekeepers to guard all the game wird and to 
systematically control predatory species as is 
done in some other countries where gaene is pri- 
vately owned, yet some approximation of their 
methods of gamekeeping must be adopted in this 
country in order to maintain game of certain 
species in abundance. This applies particularly 
to such localized game as pheasants, quail, grouse 
and rabbits. 

One of the most serious hindrances to increase 
of game is undoubtedly the toll taken by pre- 
lacious species. That this is far greater than the 
reduction by hunting can not be doubted, when 
one considers the ¢ Bove to eggs of birds 
and the young of all species by snakes, opossums, 
raccoon, rats, skunks, weasels, crows, owls and 
hawks, not to mention wandering dogs and cats 

The co-operative quail investigation being con- 
ducted in Georgia and northern Florida under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Biological Survey has 
developed important and interesting facts. Her- 
bert L. Stoddard, in charge of this investigation, 
reports a loss of quail nests in the area under ob- 
servation last season from destruction by natural 
enemies and other causes, of nearly SO per cent, 
and he states that “‘the season’s nesting studies all 
indicate that energetic vermin control measures 
are very necessary on places where quail are de- 
sired in abundance. It is very evident that nest- 
ing must be made comparatively safe if the birds 
are to produce a large surplus for sporting pur- 
p< ses fe 

oy off shore island under observation where no 
egg-destroying enemies existed was found to sup- 
port five or more quail per acre, living on the 
natural food produced, while on mainland areas 
where restrictive factors were operative only one 





quail per acre occurred in the more favorable 
spots. 
Skunks, which are very important and valuable 


as fur producers and which serve a useful purpose 

destroyers of noxisus insects, at times commit 
serious ‘eee on account of their fondness 
tor eggs 

The crow is known to live almost wholly on in- 
sect life at certain seasons of the year and in cer- 
tain places, and serves as a scavenger, but there 
is a mountain of evidence of his depredations on 
bird life and his objectionable traits are so well 
established as to warrant serious efforts to reduce 
his numbers, especially in view of the very evident 
increase in crows in recent years. 


The Michigan Grayling 


Grayling once abounded in the streams of Mich- 
igan, but are now practically unknown there. An 
attempt is being made by the State fish culturists 
to re-establish this aristocrat of the streams in 
Michgan waters. 

The ag Say is a splendid sport fish and rivals 
the trout for fly fishing. Over-fishing, denuding 
the streams of timber shelter, pollution, and com- 
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petition with trout account for their disappear- 
ance but there are many streams in the state in 
which it is believed they can be re-established. 

A few adult fish were secured from a stream in 
the northern part of the state four years ago and 
transported to one of the hatcheries, but they all 


died. A few small specmens lived, however, and 
have grown to 14 inches in length. If spawn 
can be taken from them they may serve as founda- 


tion stock for building up a supply of the species 
in streams that formerly abounded with them. 

In Montana the grayling is propagated artifi- 
cially in large numbers and many streams abound 
in them, and Alaska rivers are alive with gray- 
ling. 


Ducks Nesting Farther South 


Ever since the inauguration of Federal protec- 
tion of migratory birds, ducks have been ob- 
served to nest farther and farther south each year 
along the Atlantic coast. This is accounted for by 
close observers from the elimination of spring 
shooting. Since the birds have not been molested 
in their spring flight they have become more and 
more accustomed to stop along the route of north- 
ern flight and stay all summer. 

Nesting ducks and the presence of the birds 
during the summer along the Delaware River and 


bay was something unknown when waterfowl 
were allowed to be shot until the last day of 
March. 


For the first several years after spring shooting 
was prohibited, the black duck was the only va- 
riety of wild fowl that remained there and nested 
in the spring, raised its young in the local marshes 
and remained over the fall and winter. During the 
past year or so, however, the mallard and teal 
have joined them and are increasing each season. 

These are not merely isolated instances, as thou- 
sands of the birds have been seen mating and 
nesting in the fieds adjacent to the marshes. 

Abolition of spring shooting is assigned as the 
sole cause for the remarkable change and the 
great increase of local — ducks along the 
Delaware. 


Wild an Increasing 

Horace B. Stevens of El Paso, Tex., reports an 
interesting and encouraging concrete instance of 
the beneficial effect — refuge on wild turkeys. 
We will let him tell i 

“It has occurred st me that you might be in- 
terested in knowing what game protection is do- 
ing for wild turkeys in the Sacramento Moun- 
tains, 112 miles from El Paso. A few years ago 
the New Mexico Legislature passed a bill mak- 
ing a private game refuge of twenty sections 
owned and controlled by Charles M. Harvey of 
this city. This property is in the foothills of the 
Sacramento Mountains, quite well timbered, and 
a game warden is maintained by Mr. Harvey 
who thoroly protects the refuge. 

“Two years ago he planted four fields in 
grain, which were not harvested but left as feed 
for the game. His foreman and partner, Mark 
L. Cadwallader, tells me that in the fall of 1924 
he stood on an eminence overlooking the four 
fields of grain and counted 250 wild turkeys 
feeding in one field, and that there were an equal 
number in each of the other three fields. This is 
interesting, as it shows how soon the game find 
out where they are protected and where the feed 
is. I think observation will show that as soon as 
the hunting season opens in the Sacramento 
Mountains where this refuge is located, the game 
congregates on the twenty sections protected.” 

This is one of the reasons Mr. Stevens is an 
ardent supporter of the Federal Migratory Bird 
Refuge Biull. 


Elk Wintered Well 


The Jackson Hole elk herd passed the last win- 
ter without serious loss. Dr. W. C. Henderson 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey writes as fol- 
lows under date of April 20: 

“It is true that the elk in Jackson Hole have 
wintered in fine condition and it has not been 
necessary to feed any hay at the Elk Refuge. 
This means that we shall have a large supply of 
hay on hand to feed next winter, if it should be 
needed, but it also means that, owing to the lack 
of any winter losses and the small number of elk 
killed by hunters, we shall be faced with a still 
more unmanageable surplus; if next winter should 
be severe. The combination that means disaster 
to the elk is a dry season followed by a severe 


winter with crusted snow. This combination 
may confidently be expected from time to time, 
and while additional hay lands and wintering 


grounds have been and are still urgently needed 
in Jackson Hole, there is a limit to the number 
of elk that can be fed. It is for this reason that 
last fall we urged measures that would enable 
hunters to kill a considerable number of elk as, 
if they are permitted to increase without check, 


heavy winter losses will recur from time to time 
as in the past.” ; . 
The Big Horn, Wyoming, elk herd has in- 


creased to about 2,500 head and 1,000 calves were 
expected the past spring. The Sheridan County 
Rod and Gun Club has voted to recommend an 
open season this year, the first since the first 
stocking from the Jackson Hole herd ten years 
ago. The State Game Commission will consider 
the matter at its July meeting. 
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Treatment of Snake Bites 


[Note. —In view of the general interest recently 
evidenced in connection with remedies or cures, 
and the proper method of treating snake bites, the 
following correspondence between Mr. Bevan, who 
conducts our Snake Lore Department, and Dr 
Dudley Jackson, is being published in its en- 
tirety, because of the valuable and authoritative 
information containd therein.—Editor] 

Dudley Jackson, M. D.—Someone is always 
benefitted by an exchange of opinions and I com- 
mend the following questions for your considera- 
tion: 

In what circumstances, in the treatment of a 
snake bite, would you resort to cupping? 

If you would use permanganate of potash, from 
what action of the potash would you expect a 
patient to derive most benefit? 

If a person came to you several hours aiter be- 
ing bitten, how would you treat the case? Would 
you use permanganate of potash, and if so, why? 

Few medical men have had much, if any, op- 
portunity to get first hand experience treating 
snake bite cases. Every doctor would use some 
worth while method of treatment. I am_not par 
ticularly interested in what is done but I do like 
to know why it is done. 

Dr. C. P. Fordyce recently asked me why I 
not stress the use of a tourniquet and that prompts 
me to ask why doctors use potash. I know why 
I use it. I have been bitten by poisonous snakes 
several times—twice within the last two years— 
and my own experience has justified’ my method 
of treatment, each step of a4 has been taken 
for a very definite reason.—W. A. Bevan. 

W. A. Bevan = Te “kind letter under date of 
April 15, just received. I am indeed interested in 
the proper way of treating snake bite and I am 
sure that you can give me a great deal of practi- 
cal knowledge. I have felt for a long time an im- 
provement could be made and have discussed the 
treatment of snake bites with many physicians 
and they have given me very little additional! in 
formation. I take pleasure in describing to you 
what I think is the best line of treatment an 
reasons for so doing, and I would love for you to 
comment on it and give me your frank sugges- 
tions for improvement. 

No. 1. “In what circumstances, in the treat 
ment of snake bite, would you resort to 
ping?” I would resort to cupping in treatm 
of any snake bite where a suction is possible to b 
obtained. My reason for so doing is as follows 
[ look on a snake bite the same as I would « 
hypodermic of some poisonous substance, s| 
as an over-dose of strychnin given by mistake 
This would immediately mix with the tissues and 
be diffused within the tissue spaces for an 
as large as a dollar within a few minutes, 
within a short time find its way into the gen 
system, to be followed by systemic symptom 
Quite naturally a rather ‘high concentration of 
this poison would stay in the immediate tissue in- 
fected for a considerable time. I would put ona 
tourniquet immediately above this injection of 
bite sufficiently tight to obstruct the venus retut 
of blood and lymph but not strong enough to 
off the arterial supply. By this, I would ex; 
to retard the rapid absorption of this poison, t 
I would want to incise the tissue thru an antisep- 
tic, like mecurochrome that does not burn or 
hurt as iodine does. Then I would start cupping 
By continuous cupping over an hour or more you 
can draw thru this tissue a large amount of serum 
which will dilute and wash out a major portion 
of toxines left in the vicinity of the bite. Where 
continuing this cupping, I have obtained as lig) 
as 6 and 8 ounces of highly toxic serum, naturally 
mixed with blood. Then T aoe my tourniquet 
for a few minutes and let it in a small dose 
poison but not sufficient to seriously damage 1} 
patient but establish a better circulation and pre- 
vent excessive swelling from the tourniquet. If 
patient shows any symptoms such as a faen 
blood pressure, embarrassment of heart, nausea 
or vomiting, I more slowly release the tourniquet. 
The above I believe will answer question No. : 

No. 2. “If you would use permanganate 0! 
potash, from what action of the potash would you 
expect a patient to derive most benefit?’ In this 
question, I am sure you are better fitted to answet 
than myself. I have used permanganate of po!ash 
for many years, but I must confess that I was iol 
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lowing the usual custom and was not clear in ™y 
mind where to expect the benefit. However, know: 
ing that permanganate as an oxidize substan I 
have had hopes that the liberation of oxyse 
would oxidize some of the snake venom. Wien 
given in rather a strong solution it will, as 2"Y 
other irritant, check a rapid absorption of the 
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venom from the irritation, closing lymph chance 
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aling up the poison in a local area and pre- 
ts rapid absorption. I would thank you 


ve! uch to tell me why you use it, and why it is 
better to try to destroy or neutralize this poison 
wit the tissue than to attempt its dilution and 
re! il, as well as its absorption. Do you know 


ell checked-up experiments conducted to 
the efficiency of permanganate? Will it 
i snake venom before it attacks tissue and 
blood? Isn’t it true that it will act on blood and 
tissue just as readily as on the snake venom? Has 

been proven that it will do what is expected of 


it sistently and that it will always prove effi- 
cient i used ‘sufficiently early and correctly? Per- 
sonally, I cannot believe the oxidizing effect with- 


‘tissue sufficient to be of great value, as 

is too much other easily oxidized substances 
t to act upon. 
No. 3. “If a person came to you several hours 
being bitten, how would you treat the case? 
‘ould you use permanganate of potash, and if so, 
I have used permanganate several hours 
the patient was bitten, but I did not see 
any results, and with my limited knowledge I sus- 
pect I did not do them much good. As a matter 
-t I have seen harm done by using perman- 
ganate at potash crystal or a very highly concen- 
trated solution that causes sloughs and much pain 
and suffering. As a matter of fact I have seen 
several cases whére the potash was responsible 
for more trouble than’the snake bite. This was, 
of course, where it was improperly used. I have 
also” seen serious results following the use of the 
tourniquet too tightly applied and left on over too 
leng a period. 

I assure you my interest is like yours; it is not 








ot tat 


what is used, but why, and can it be consistently 
counted on to show the same results in all hands, 
and results be proven not to be an occasional 
accident. Your answer to question, “Why you 
use your treatment,” does not quite satisfy my 
medical mind. You state that you have been bit- 


ten several times and twice within the last two 
years and your experience justified it. However, 
isn’t it possible that you have gained some im- 
munity from this poison by being bitten so often, 
and isn’t it possible that it was an accident that 

lid not succumb to your first bite and not 
your treatment? I have seen people who claim 
they were cured by turpentine, kerosene, fat meat 
and every kind of treatment under the canopy of 


heaven. Personally, I believe most of them would 
have recovered without any treatment. They do not 
give the reason why their remedy can be trusted 


to be superior to other treatments, pos accidental 
recovery is not ruled out. So, personally, I am 
vanting to know and gain more knowledge about 
the use of permanganate, and I am sure you have 


i? 





[ have fixed up a first aid kit incorporating the 


cupping idea, and I am anxious to get your can- 
did opinion of its advisability. Like permangan- 
ate in your hands, cupping has been remarkably 
successful in mine, and I believe it will be a con- 


tion to the first aid kit. I am going to send 
1 one of these packages, for know it is not 
p ct by any means and [ want your suggestion 


or improvement. I sincerely believe that the 
resent treatment of permanganate can be im- 

ed upon and that an outfit can be prepared 
incorporating the cupping idea that will consist- 


ently get excellent results. This, I am working 
upon, and with the help of men like you who have 
given much time and thought to this treatment, 


imprevement can be made. 
_ Thanking you again for your kind letter an/ 
future assistance, I am—-Dudley Jackson, M. D., 


lley Jackson, M. D.—I appreciate your 
gthy discussion of the queries I put to you in 
my letter of April 15, and I feel that the breadth 
) ur attitude will permit me-.to state without 
giving offense, that the best anyone can do with 
‘ { the old methods of treating snake bite must 
be inadequate. 
I resentatives of the United States Govern- 
' -re now making arrangements for the intro- 
in this country of a supply of anti-cro- 
tum which is being prepared by the Bu- 
y Tastee and Dr. Ditmars has promised to 
ne have a couple of tubes in June. The work 
utantan is long past the experimental stage, 
al it is a little knowledge of the results of re- 
Searches at the Sero-therapic Institute which 
S_me critically destructive of old methods 
i have little which is constructive to offer in 
ice, 
‘e you do not state in so many words, I con- 
c irom your discussion of cupping that you 
agree that cupping must be commenced —_ 
meciately after the bite to be effective. Dr. Am- 
é of the Butantan Institute, states, “ . . 
n, having great affinity for cell elements, 
$ nical” rapidly and cannot be extracted me- 
ally 
ermanganate of potash will destroy venom 
oxidation, but it never occurred in the prac- 
tical treatment of a bitten person, unless crystals 
e brought in contact with the venom in situ, 
)J/owing a very fortunately made incision. Your 
© cctions to potash are well founded if used in 
lizing strength. I advocate the injection of 
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per cent solution, not as an antidote but to 
ard the circulation, because a healthy person 
call assimilate and eliminate considerable venom 
u the absorption is sufficiently slow, If a person 
is bitten on a finger the injection of an excessive 
amount of potash in the finger will cause the for- 


mation of haematomes. A little in the finger and 
several injections on the hand will obtain better 
results. It is difficult to determine when a tour- 
niquet is tight enough to be effective and loose 
enough to be safe, and I-think it can be dis- 
pensed with after potash has been injected with a 
view to retarding absorption of the venom. 

A girl who was bitten by a cottonmouth was 
treated by the head surgeon of a St. Augustine, 
Fla., hospital, several hours later. The surgeon 
resorted to blood dilution and injected perman- 
ganate of potash. I think the blood dilution 
saved the girl and the potash injection helped 
about as much as a song and dance would. 

I can add nothing to your expressed views 
about the turpentine and fat meat “cures.” You 
have said all I could say. 

may enjoy a slight immunity, but I do not 
think it was sufficient to prove a factor when I 
was last bitten and I do not think that my method 
of treatment saved my life. I think that only a 
few cases of snake bite would prove fatal if not 
treated at all. Many people have recovered in 
spite of the use of alcohol and fat meat and 
many have been helped by other methods. 

am enclosing the specifications for a snake 


poison extractor patented by S. O. Bryant, which 
I desire you to return to me. 
I shall look forward with interest to the re- 


ceipt of your first aid kit. In giving advice for 
the treatment of snake bite in the field, | am con- 
stantly conscious that very few people ‘could make 
a deep incision in their own flesh, even if they 
were provided with a suitable scapel, and it is 
doubtful if a second party could make a satis- 
factory job in most cases. I think the most de- 
sirable adjunct to any kit would be a pamphlet 
giving, in addition to its paragraphs on physiol- 
ogy and the action of snake venoms, a fair warn- 
ing of what a treated person should expect later. 
If a person is expecting certain swellings and 
considerable pain much needless panic can be 
avoided and the necessity of getting a surgeon to 
remove tissue which might become necrotic should 


be urged ; 
With our permission I will send this corre- 
spondence to Mr. McGuire with a request to 


print all of it, or as much as he sees fit, as soon 
as he can spare the space.—W. A. Bevan. 

I am interested in reptiles and enjoy reading your 
column in Outdoor Life. As there are lots of Tattle- 
snakes in parts of this country, | would like some 
information, either direct or thru your department. 
How is snake oil and poison extracted? Is the oil 
spoiled if the snake bites himself? Are only cer- 
tain kinds of rattlers used? Where could I find a 
market for snake products? Have heard a man 
engaged in this kind of work must give bond. Is 
this correct? How large and what kind must a 
rattler be to have value as a live specimen? Read 
something in your department some time back 
about horned toads (or lizards) squirting blood 
from their eyes. I know they will do this at cer- 
tain times. W hile in New Mexico during the war 
I handled a number of them—had them for pets 
for quite a while. I found just two specimens 
that would squirt blood from their eyes. The first 
I turned loose, as I thought I had hurt him. The 
other I kept for some time. He would do this 
whenever teased or bothered until mad. From my 
observations this blood squirting is rare, but 
know it happens.—W. B. Tomlinson, Wash. 

Answer.—There is no difference between the 
fat of rattle and any other species of snakes. You 
can render the fat exactly as you would render 
led or goose grease, and will not have to put up 
a bond to do so. Snake venom is obtained by 
making the snake bite thru_a membrane stretched 
over the — of a glass. The venom is dried on 
sheets of glass and then put up in capsules for 
future use. There is no established market for 
venom. You might write to the Oriental Brand 
Medicine Co., 18th Street, Denver, Colo., about a 
market for snake fat. The snake dealers buy the 
live snakes by weight, paying 40 to 60 cents a 
pound for all sizes. The small snakes are sold in 
the cheap assortments, and rattlers from 4 to 6 
feet in length retail from $1 to $4 each. Your 
observations of the blood squirting of the horned 
lizards are correct in every particular.—W. A. 





How many kinds of poisonous snakes are there 
in the United States? Varities? Where located? 
We have argued over the question of splitting 
magpies’ tongues to make them talk. say no. 
Am I right?—Helen M. Wiener, Colo. 

Answer.—There are about thirteen species of 
rattlesnakes in this country and about eight of 
them occur in the southwestern states. Rattlers 
are found in nearly all the states. The only ones 
in which there are few or none are in the north- 
central portion of the country. Copperheads are 
found in the eastern states and extend westward 
across Texas. Cottonmouth moccasins are plen- 
tiful in the southeastern and south-central states 
and in Texas. One species of coral snake is found 
in the eastern states and Texas and another coral 
snake occurs in Arizona and California. All the 
above mentioned snakes are deadly. The splitting 
of birds’ tongues is a barbarous practice without 
any justification. Anyone who believes that the 
mutilation will enable a bird to talk must be 
wholly ignorant of fundamental physiological 
facts governing the organs of speech. Some mag- 
pies will talk and others will not. If a bird with 
a split tongue talks it is not because of the muti- 
lation.—W. A. 





| small accounts in this department. 
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| received by the first of each preceding month. 
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| Advertisements under this head are inserted at the 
|}rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 
| FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICA- 


TION. No advertisement inserted for less than ONE 
DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, 
as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of 
Each number and 
Copy should be 
For the 
protection of both advertisers and readers we require 
that you submit as references the names of two repu- 


counts as a separate word. 


table persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR 
LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen— 
men in all walks of life, distributed all over Ameri- 


ca—and you will find this classified advertising the 
cheapest and most effective you can buy. 





Foxes 








you are fond of ani- 
mals, you'll like foxes. 
If you are interested in 
profit, you’ll find silver- 
fox raising doubly fas- 
cinating. 

Our book, “Fox Facts 
and Figures,” tells the 
whole story in an inter- 
esting, helpful, depend- 
able way. Write for 
it. It’s free. 


Borestone Mt. Fox Co. 


Robert T. Moore, Pres. 


621 Pacific Southwest Bank Building 
Pasadena, Calif. 


& Sole Owner 














Your Profit 
is in the foxes 
you buy 





Foxes are not all alike—the kind you buy 
will determine the money you make. The 
poorest fox costs as much for care and 
feed as the choicest Silver. Make your 
original investment count. Warren Rayner 
Silvers show an average score of 94 points. 
Buy the best and your profits will be cor- 
respondingly greater. 


Drop us a line NOW 


Warren Rayner Silver Fox Company 
1113 Warren Rayner Bldg. Warren, Pa. 


Should Insist on Registration in the 
AMERICAN NATIONAL FOX BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
The only recognition of breeding value in 
Silver Foxes is that given by the official re- 
cording association thru inspection and regis- 
tration. A copy of the Year Book of the Silver 
Fox Industry will be sent to those contem- 

plating purchase of foxes. 


American National Fox Breeders Association 
424 McKnight Bldg. Minneapolis 
Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 


FOXES 


Alaskan Blues and Silvers ; pen-raised or pedigreed. 
The new road to financial independence. Start now. 
Special prices for 1926 pups—taken early, breed bet- 
ter, easier handled, more contented. Buy from “One 
of World’s Largest’’ farms— 4,200 acres. Six bank 
references, 25-year period. Booklet L FREE, kennel 
plans. CLEARY BROS. FOX FARMS, Seattle, Wash. 
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Birds and Animals 











Tarnedge Foxes 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


THE PRIZE WINNING RANCH 
35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 


Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 


TARNEDGE FOXES 
CATALOGUE SABATTIS, N. Y. 











Before You In vest 


Investigate the 


SILVER FOX INDUSTRY 


The newest arrival among the ranks of guar- 
anteed investments. Literature on request. 


ESSEX FOX FARM Essex, Mont. 





Prolific Silvers 
Gateway Silver Foxes are 
prolific. Buy this high 
quality stock now. Limit- 
ed number for sale. 


GATEWAY SILVER FOX RANCH 
LIVINGSTON, MONTANA 














Big Profits in Raising 
Silver Black Foxes 


My pair paid me $4,000 the 
first year; since then have had 
five pups every year. I have 
several pairs of pups from 
this and other prize winners 
for sale. All registered. Can 
ranch them for you. 
Write for prices 
J. T. GARDNER, Se, 

Cass L Lake © 











Save Money on Silver Sens 


Registered in the A. N. F. B. A. at $1,000, $750, 
$600 a pair. Unregistered at $500 to $150 a pair. 
Including Excellent Proven Breeders 


Oldest Fox Farm in Colorado. Satisfaction 
Guaranteéd. 


Tanana Alaskan Fox Farm, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 











| games. Send for catalogue. 


MAKI SILVER FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


For Sale—Choice, standard-bred, registered Silver 

Foxes at reasonable prices. Can ranch them at $100 

a year per pair, with guarantee of life and increase. 
Terms Arranged to Suit Buyer 


MAKI SILVER FOX FARM, Zim, Minn. | 


A BARGAIN 


Four pairs beautiful Silver Black Fox Cubs for sale. 
Very reasonable if accepted before September. 


JOHN HUSSON, Route 3, Box 777, Portland, Oregon 


SILVER FOXES—We are breeders of the famous 

Brunswick strain of heavily furred silver black foxes, 
pedigreed and registered. Prices right. DuBois Silver 
Fox Co., Ine., DuBois, Pa. 6-3 
I CATCH from 45 to 60 foxes in from four 
1 








to five 


'HOW A BOY BUILT UP A 
‘GREAT SQUAB FARM 





ASYSTEM TO SELL PURE 
BRED AND REGISTERED 


FOUN SILVER BLACK FOXES 


On time payment. Easy terms. Three hundred 
and fifty to eight hundred dollars a pair. Four- 
teen years in fox farming. Stamp for particulars. 


VALLEY SILVER FOX FARM 
ST. STEPHEN, N. B. 








Pure Bred Stock for Fall Delivery 
Ringneck Pheasants— Wild Mallard Ducks 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


Montcalm Game Farm 
Charles H. Kirby, Manager 


R.F. D. No. 4 Phoenixville, Penna. 
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Kennel Department 








The Mackensen Game Park 


Bob White 
Pheasants 
Partridges 
Quail 

Wild Turkeys 
Deer 


Rabbits 








Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


The gamest, fastest fighting 
and most beautiful of all pit 


















Young trios after June 
15th, $10.00. 
GEORGE B. MEANS 
Successor to 
GEORGE W. MEANS 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina Ui 











is the oe 
of a book 
which everybody should read. This boy 
started small in backyard when at school 
with no mioney, now has $30,000 plant, 
ships to N. Y. 150 barrels squabs yearly, 
paid $75-$100 bbl. You can do the same. 
Price of book is 50¢ but we will mail it to 
you for names and addresses of four 
your friends and only ten cents silver or 
U. S. stamps. Write today. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 
429 A St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. Established 26 years. 


Pheasants — Partridges — Grouse — Wild 
2 Turkeys — Waterfowl 


Every kind of wild game. Also 
fur-bearing animals. Select, 
sturdy, fertile stock. Catalog 
FREE. end 10c, coin or stamps, 
for 48-page Book beautifully 
illustra‘ in 4 colors. 


THE POSSUM HOLLOW 
GAME FARM ‘ 

















R. F.D. 601 Springfield, Ohio 


___ CATALOG FREE! 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE "Sia ‘MONEY We. Supply Stoc Stock 





followi Delees for = peleg: 
cach Ne eac! 
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| breed. 


HUNTING SEASON near at hand; buy now and <avye. 
Handsome brace 3-year-old pointers, dog and 
fast, wide, good retrievers, all-day hunters, experi. 
ence on chickens and are hard to beat. $50 each. js 
high-class, weil-broken pair English setters, 3 rs, 
worlds of class, lots of experience, pedigreed, staunch, 
steady, good retrievers; the kind to get the | m 
with. Real give-away prices, $50. All guaranteed 
and sold on approval. Joe Berry, Whitehaven, 


THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier 

and Vou Journal. Courage of the wolf, spe 
the coyote, cunning of the fox and endurance 0! the 
hound, nee in its pages. Price $2 per year; s ] 
copy, 20c. he Chase Publishing Co., Inc., De 
Lexington, Ke 


PUPS AND GROWN DOGS, 
Russian wolfhounds, coon and foxhounds; 

hound, Russian wolfhound cross; fast and if 5 

trailers; bitches in whelp; 207 coyotes last 60 

photos. What you have to trade? Neu Ranch, 

fleet, Nebr. 


OPPORTUNITY—Start a _ kennel of 
raise pups and sell us your surplus. We buy « 

litters of our full stock. “‘A rat and an Irish 

stay on the Foe place, > a or tramp can’t even 

stop.’” Red Top Kennels, dD. , Teague, * Te 


FIFTY LIGHT and silver g gray sail pups, pedigreed; 

females $20, males $30. Grown bitches, open and 
White police pups, $50 each. Strongheart 
lines. Shipped C. O. D. on approval. Thomas DP: 
Hannaford, N. D. 


THOROBRED LLEWELLIN, Irish, English, Go: 

setters, pointers, Irish spaniels, Chesapeake re 
ers, pups, trained dogs; describe kind wanted; i é 
¢ cents descriptive lists. Thorobred Kennels, Atlant 
1owa. 


FRYE’S KENNEL S, Finger, Tenn., offers for sz 

fectly trained coonhounds, combination husiters, 
dogs, priced reasonable. Sent C. O. D. trial. Learn 
the only way to buy and how I pay express. Cat: al g ¢ 


FUR WAS HIGH last season 

higher this season. Now is a good time to buy your 
coon or opossum hound; 30 days’ trial; 10c for c: g. 
McLister Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 6-9 


WORM YOUR DOGS—Give my capsules and yo | 
use no other; the recognized anthelmintic by the 

medical profession; three doses, postpaid, 65c. Gaines 

Drug Co., Crawford, Ga. 7 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND PUPPIES—Extremely | 
curly, silky-coated, registered stock. Also ctl 
stud dogs. Priced for quick sale. E. B. Kulb 
Havre, Mont. 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS cheap; fur finder 
buy early. Hunting horns, medicines, collars, et 
Catalog. Kaskaskennels, B. B., Herrick, III. 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES—Solid blacks, finest 
blood lines obtainable; prices reasonable. Wiemey- 
er Kennels, 916 E. Chestnut, Louisville, Ky. 8-3 
FOR SALE—Irish water 
coated, top-knot, rat-tail strain; papers for regis- 
tration. C. C. Scharfenberg, Hayward, Wis. 

FOR SALE—Police pups, $20; 
papers furnished. Irish water spaniel, 
fectly, $50. Roy Reed, Beaver City, Nebr. 
FOR SALE—American brown water spaniels; ¢ lar 

anteed to hunt at 1 year of age, or money refu 
Wolf River Kennels, New London, Wis. } 
IRISH WATER SPPANIELS—Genuine curly-coated, 
rat-tail puppies, 5 pa old; just right to work 
this fall. Paul Hoskin, St. John, Kan. 
CLAYTON’S Tare —— Tenn., offer high 
class coonhounds, combination hunters, — rablit 
hounds; trial. Catalog 5 cents. 
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RUNNING FITS in dogs cured in three doses; rg 
































R ENTE! naan size, $1. Money refunded if not satisfied. W. \ 
RPRISE CO., Box Park, Missourt Robertson, Druggist, Emporia, Va. 7 
FOR SALE—Foxes, raccoong, muskrats, rabbits. | SPRINGERS, COCKERS, RETRIEV ERS, trained ex- 
mink, ferrets, opossums, skunks, squirrels. 3. clusively. Rates and _ particulars free. B yn 
Tippman, Caledonia, Minn. _ Training Kennels, Waterloo, lowa. , “J 
PHEASANTS, WAT ERFOWL, DEER and rabbits. | POINTER _DOG, 20 months old, liver and white, 
Es in season. Stamp for prices. Jaser’s Pheas- worked fine last season, $35. Mrs. A. M. ( 
antry, Walhalla, Mich. Broken Bow, Nebr. 3 
RABBITS FOR SALE—Pedigreed stock, $2 up. Ilus- | BROKEN REGISTERED POINTERS, setters, y 
trated book, 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, New Bethle- started yearlings and pups. Golden Rule Kenn S 
hem, Pa. Palmyra, III. zt 8-2 
PIGEONS—AIl varieties; circular free. John Smith, | PUPS FROM REAL KILLERS—Parents caught 
1407 Rosd Ave., Alpena, Mich. killed 17 coyotes last winter. R. L. Gilliam, O 
| PEDIGREED FLEMISH GIANTS—G iC Gees | Se : 
-EDIGREED FLEMIS x1LANTS—Guaranteed. Close ca aan wae r ; 
abbit Fs 4 : ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL pups, sired by 
Rabbit Farm, Tiffin, Ohio. 6-3 “Springbok of Wate “Coins Gaels Tees, ; 
‘ity, Iowa » 


weeks’ time. Can teach any reader of this maga- 
zine how to get them. Write for particulars. W. A 
Hadley, tanstead, Quebec. 

BLUE FOXES from the y ards of the tamest foxes in 
America, where breeding and feeding problems 
have been solved, $325 per pair. Blue Diamond Fox | 
Farm, Route 6, Seattle, Wash. tf 
SEVERAL PAIRS REGISTERED silver foxes, $1,200. 

H. Mette, 1763 E. 88th, Cleveland, Ohio. 


You are assured the best of serv- 
ice by mentioning OUTDOOR 
LIFE when writing advertisers. 
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Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any 
type of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices 
and prompt delivery from our large stocks at 
Clinton, Mass.; Chicago, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials 


Crown Iron WorksCo. ?#* 





Minneapolis 
Minnesota 








ON TRIAL—Coon, opossum, skunk, squirrel ‘and fox 
dogs; open and silent trailers. Floyd Parker, 
ton, Ark. 
SETTER 
Flush, 
ton, Mo. 
AT STUD—English setter A. K. 
and pedigree on request. E. P. 
Col lo. _ 
HALF-GROWN POLICE PUPS, $35. Guaranteed 
igrees. N. Lewis, Miller, Nebr. a - 
BEAGLES, RABBIT, COONHOUNDS—Trial; ¢! 
M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys,, Pa. 
REGISTERED POINTERS and setters. 
Wm. McGirk, Everett, Wash. 
ENGLISH SETTER PUPS, $10 each. 
Kennels, Atkinson, Nebr. 





PUPS, $14.50, Panjola 


Champion _ Riley 
Jordan’s Blue Diamond. ! 


Ray Jordan, F 





* . 


Ste 


C. 516865. 
Hummell, 
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Prairie Grass 
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126 
Kennel Department Books and Magazines 
ae =f WORLD'S LARGEST DOG KENNEL has for 
cm jorang Airedales trained as watch dogs, auto- 


»mpanions, children’s playmates, hunters, re- 
and stock-dfivers. Also Big Game hounds, 
ds, Coonhounds and Rabbit Hounds. All 
ividually schooled = trained by our famous 
pecialists and shipped on trial. Delivery and 
ion guaranteed. Trained dogs, $50.00 to $150.00 
horoughbred puppies, $15.00 to $35.00 each. 





It ated catalog ten cents. Oorang Kennels, 
La Rue, Ohio. 


\CHLORETHYLENE—The new wormer. A safe 
ent for puppies and an effective treatment for 

fer than carbon tetrachloride and no danger 
xiation. Used in.cases of hook and round 
and running-barking fits in capsules for dogs 
, pies. Assorted sizes, $1 postpaid. Harrison 
( | Co., Dept. 4, Quincy, Ill. 7-3 














I \LE—My A-1 4-year-old coonhound. Good as 
h, vide hunter, good trailer and tree barker; last 
exper sea s catch over $200 in watery bottoms; O. K. in 
eve vay, for $55 on 20 days’ trial. Jean Vaughn, 
, p7s, } :yfield, Ky. ‘Vaughn is reliable to deal with.’ 
launch, Gardner, president First National Bank. 


teed BEA ES, SETTERS, POINTERS, foxhounds. Stud 
Tenr brood bitches, grown youngsters, ready to 
5 trait \lso puppies various ages, ready to ship. Stud 
| n i each above breed at public stud. Prices and 
6c stamps. Stanford Kennels, Bangali, N. Y. 


sample TH ‘LUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, Ky., 
f De Rk, offer for sale: Setters and pointers, fox 
ti at ihousiliie wolf and deerhounds, coon and opossum 

t bear and lion hounds, varmint and rabbit 
Shipped for trial. Catalog 10 cents. ti 


HESAPEAKE FEMALE, 2 yeyars old, in whelp, ex- 
e retriever, seventy-five dollars. Registered 
Irish water spaniel, retrieves land or water, 
ndred twenty dollars. Aurora Kennels, Han- 
sk., Canada. 














FOR SALE—My pair of trained rabbit hounds, Jack 

ar Pearl; 2% years old; will start and drive a 
rabbit until shot or holed; not gun- shy, no_ faults; 
will ship C. O. D. for $25 on 15 days’ trial. C. Scott, 


greed: Mayneld, Ky. 


SPRINGER SPANIELS for fall training; liver and 
ya te puppies of Beechgrove, Horsford and Spring- 
FF : k W are bloodlines ; inoculated against distemper; 
write for particulars. Carl Fletcher, Brookings, >. D. 


aercame IRISH. WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder and 
; ¢ traine Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rat- 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
er kK. Swan, Chico, Calht. tf 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Three trained pointers, 
: rd ind white, $50 and $75. Also two black pount- 
Learn ers, nicely started, $35 each. Write for particulars. 
log ¢ F re iwell, McLean, Tex. 

















vill be FOUR BEST English setters out of litter of ten; sub- 

i\merican Field and United Kennel Cluo regis- 

g. trat ; ¥/¥2 per cent Llewellin; $15 each. Waiter 
benniugton, Nebr. 


WIR FOX TERRIERS and airedales, puppies, cheap; 
y the type and guts from show and hunting par- 
Gaines enta Geo. Harker, Bighorn Farm, San fFermando, 








large, \lEAKE RETRIEVERS—Male 2% years, fe- 
10ice 2 years; well trained; 9 pups, all registered. 
beck, 1 fenney, 1707 Arbor Way, Colorado Springs, 





nders; REED IRISH WATER SPANIEL puppies, out 
et. aderful workers and prize winners. H. H. 
330 West 7th South, salt Lake City, te | 

8- 





emey- ‘ OPOSSUM, SKUNK and rabbit hounds, black 
o-3 tans, blue ticks and redbones. Prices reason- 
ial. Joe Sarver, ‘askee Station, Mo, 


regis- LHOROBRED ENGLISH LLEWELLIN, Irish and 
= i n setters and pointers; all ages Sales list 
0: all ire iden West Aennelts, Vundee, © mann, 6-3 


VATER SPANIELS—Natural retrievers; farm- 
——- i. kuppies, brood bitches, traimed dog; pedi- 
guar g M. M. Uliphant, Big ‘limber, Mont. 6-3 














ax E NE M. STRAIN English setter pups, eli gible 
_t estes ition. Also black cocker spaniel pups. W. 





329 E. 4th St., Hutchinson, Kan. 


PURE-BRED AIREDALE PUPPIES, Oorang stock, 
: stock registered. Prices, males $15, females 
gn- $ U. box 65, Polytechnic, Mont. 
” 9nd CLAssY, PEDIGREED AIREDALE puppies; males 
temales $7; none better; safe delivery guaran- 
tee Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Ohio. 
REED AIREDALE PUPPIES — Males $12, 
exe os les $7. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. F. Hughes, 
- B +4, Rushsylvania, Ohio, 

















: FOR SALE— Llewellin and English setters, also rab- 
te, ‘ hounds; sent on trial. Wamphlets free. K. 
Cool Ke Ss Marydel, Md. 8-6 





R} ‘TERED RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND puppies, 
best imported strains, $20 to $35. Horace 
, Lincoln, Kan. 


*EARED OPEN-TRAILING rabbit hounds, $20 
: sik C. O. D. trial. Kenneth Plowman, Lake- 
yn kes- W j 8-5 
G -ANTEED, TRAINED, fast running wolfhounds ; 

1ers and killers. Howard Berry, Inez, Nebr. 7-2 
TRAINED COON, FOX and rabbit hounds and pups 
a <3 ale. C. E. Chandler, Sharon Center, Ohio. 8-6 


I SAL E—100 coon, opossum and rabbit hounds; 
O. D. trial. A. F. Doran, Murray, Ky. 


A ,RADORS—4 and 5-months-old puppies, priced 
g Donald Walker, Chewelah, Wash. 


; ° B} T IFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, $15. Bull- 
: ss. 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 5-13 






























FO ‘\HOUNDS—Bear, cat, coyote, trained; pups $10. 
measca Farm, Sheridan, Ore. 
FULICE PUPS for sale; blue ribbon winners. Arthur 


nson, Mose, N. D, 





Rifle Marksmanship and Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship 


Prepared by Col. A. J. Macnab and 
Maj. Townsend Whelen 


Published thru the United States Infantry Asso- 
ciation. This book takes the place of Small Arms 
Firing Manual, which was the authorized text 
in the army. It is the authoritative text on the 
subject. 

This book is something every rifleman should 
have—is a handy size and annotated and foot- 
noted so as to be easily understood. It gives the 
new methods of training in marksmanship, which 
are much superior to the old methods, and on the 
whole is an excellent training manual. 

Any rifleman who will read and study the text 
of ‘‘Rifle Marksmanship’ will surely make an 
expert shot of himself. For the expert the book 


Books and Magazines 
PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING 


j 
| 
| Fascinating and profitable; easy methods for sure detection 
| 
| 





of gold, silver and 26 ther minerals; simply explained for 

the i poapertenesd , $1.50. How to successfull = for gold, 

$1. Both for $2. "TRIANGLE SPECIALT 

St., Santa Monica, Calif. 

TRADE!—150 MAGAZINES, adventure, short-story, 
frontier, western. Want Outdoor Life. H. M 

Williams, Punxsutawney, Pa. 


FUNNY WHITE MULE magazine and snappy pocket 


novelty, 10c. White Mule Magazine, Beaver Dam, 
Wis. 7 


, 1617 14th 














Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy 


A practical, fascinating and authentic guide for farm- 
ers, hunters and trappers. The author answers thou- 
sands of questions that hunters, trappers and farm- 
ers ask every day, in language which is easily under- 
stood. $1.10 postpaid. 

















WILD ANIMALS 
By DR. WM. T. HORNADAY 

330 Pages—Liberally Illustrated—$2.60 Postpaid 

No sportsman or naturalist in this country 
need be told anything about Dr. Hornaday. For 
many years he has been recognized as America’s 
greatest protector and student of our wild life in 
all its forms. The following chapter titles sug- 
gest the contents of the book: The Language of 
Animals, The Most Intelligent Animals, The 
Brightest Minds Among Animals, The Mental 
Status of the Orang-Utan, The Mind of the Ele- 
phant, The Mental and Moral Traits of Bears, 
The Mental Traits of Birds, The Wisdom of the 
Serpent, The Training of Wild Animals, The 
Morals of Wild Animals, The Laws of the Flocks 
and Herds, Fear as a Ruling Passion, Fighting 
Among Wild Animals, Wild Animal Criminals 


and Crime. 
Order Now from 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 














Indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Louis RueEap 


Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler 
should own this first and only work on 
its subject. The book contains colored 
plates of over one hundred insects trout 
consume, full charts, etc. Net $2.75 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 











will be most interesting. OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
$1.10 Postpaid = 2 ee 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. | Arms ; 
THE MINDS AND MANNERS OF | | Tg 






The NEW .22 
Walther PRECISION Automatic 


The only De Luxe bolt-action Precision automatic on 
the market. No other small-bore rifle can approach it 
in value. Selected walnut stock, safety lock. Sent on ap- 
proval, guaranteed satisfactory. Sole agents. Catalog 5c. 
SEQUOIA GUN BLUER— $2.50 
The our complete, satisfactory Bluer. Not a paint— 
areal Bluer. 7 essential parts. Full directions. Easily 
applied. Absolutely guaranteed. 


SEQUOIA IMPORTING CO., 17 Spear Street, San Francisce 


























NEW METHOD 
Makes old guns like new. 
Easily applied with a brush. 
No heating is necessary. 
Restore the finish on 5 $1.00 

guns inten minutes for 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. 0-8 BRADFORD, PA. 


NEW METHOO 


ee LUER 




















Interesting Books 


for Real Sportsmen 


These books are put out by the Boone & Crock- 
ett Club, and this should be sufficient indorsement 
for any sportsman. 

Hunting and Conservation contains chapters by 
such well-known authorities as Theodore Roose- 
velt, George Bird Grinnell and others. $5.25 
postpaid. 





Hunting at High Altitudes... $5.25 
Hunting in Many Lands.. .... 5.25 
Trail and Camp Fire........................... ... 5.25 
American Big Game and Its Haunts...... 5.25 
American Big-Game Hunting.................... 5.25 


All of these books are liberally illustrated, and 
retail at $5.25 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $.....................- , or send me C. O. D., 
the following books: 














VE a Shotgun 


Tra 5 and Field 


UN for DA rated Catalog 


BAKER & KIMBALL 


38 South St Boston, Mass. 








We allow a fair price for high grade shotguns 
and revolvers, microscopes and cameras, in 
trade on cameras, lenses, binoculars and tele- 
scopes. Complete line of Ica, Eastman and 
others; Carl Zeiss, Goerz, Hensoldt, Busch, 
Lemaire and all makes prism binoculars. 


NATIONAL CAMERA EXCHANGE 
5 So. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. Est. 1914, 














MAKE THAT LUGER INTO A RIFLE! 
UUGER CARBINE, 16"barrel 
Model de luxe. 








47-769 mm B 


2" Loran & QM 


7.65 59m =NEW 
Equip your Luger pistol = ~- Catalog J 
with our interchangeable long bar- FREE 


rele with 880-yd. sights. Shoot up to 200 accurate shots Da 
minute with the 32-shot Luger magazines, equalling 8 ri 
men. Ultra rm domestic and foreign arms: rifles, pistols, 
shotguns, 2, 3, 4-barrel combination guns, body armour, poi- 
son gas pistols, machine guns, artillery, etc. 


PACIFIO ARMS CORP., Liberty Bank Bidg., San Francisco, U.S.A. 


WANT TO SWAP GUNS? 


I will pay cash for your gun, rifle, or 
pistol; or exchange with you for any 
other firearm you may want. Write me 
what you have, what you want, and I 
will make you an offer by return mail. 
S.J. FRANCIS, 115 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 




























Hl NTING HOUNDS CHEAP—Trial. Dixie Kennels, 
_Herrick, Til. 





ntion Outdoor Life when writing advertisers | 








IMPROVED BULLETS 


For extreme accuracy, penetration and 
positive game stopping. Covered with 
heavy non-fouling copper jackets. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Box 57 Oakland, Calif. 
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Arms 


BOND. 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 


POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 


HAND LOADING TOOLS 
ror 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 WEST 5tu ST. 


New .410, 20, 16 and 12-gauge Single- 
Barrel, Auto-Ejector 


Shot Guns $8375 


POSTAGE EXTRA 
Try a Sample 6 Trout Flies, 25c. Good grade. 
OTHER GUNS AT A BARGAIN 
GERRISH The Gun Dealer _ Twin Falls, Idaho 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 








We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet | 
moulds, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for | 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- | 

Let us know your wants, | 
851 East 6th St, Erie, Pa. | 


chines. Gun repairs and remodeling. 
YANKEE SPEOIALTY 00. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS) 


To all types of PRISM BINOCULARS 
Send your glass’for quotation 


PAUL WEISS, Optician, Manufacturer, Importer } 


1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 





RIFLE TELESCOPES 


2% x-7ex, mountings for all foreign made telescopes, 


¥% in. to 1% in. diameter. 


F. DECKER, 814 George St., Chicago, Ill. | 





ANNOUNCING for the first time to readers of Out- 


door Life, the Post Exchange, a service for shoot- 
ers. All standard makes of new guns at regular 
prices; fair trade allowances on good used guns. 
Springsfield National Match, as issued, $32.50; Colt 
Army .38 Special, fine, $20; Browning 12, full choke, 
30-inch ribbed barrel, new, $55; Remington 12, full, 
pump, fine, $22.50; S . .32 breakdown, blued, 
fine, $11; Winchester No. 52, new model, new con- 


with case and Winchester 5- power scope, $50. 
2720 Montgomery St., Louisville, Ky. 


dition, 
Post Exchange, 








FOR SALE—One of two Adolph De Luxe rifles, .35 
Newton or .400 Whelen. Mauser action, 24-inch 
Krupp barrel, triple folding sight, 4X telescope, 13% 
stock with rich carving and checkering, pistol grip, 
cheek rest, butt plate and trap, costly relief game 
engraving. Entirely new $400 rifle for $175 net. Ad- 
dress Herold A. Waddington, 137 Union St., Newark, 
J. Phone Market 0749. 
GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, fishing tackle. 1 
will trade, buy or sell all makes. Write for special 


for big bargain 
save you money 
C. Novotny, 324 


cash price on new guns. Send stamps 
list. The ‘Reliable Gun Man” ra al 
and give you prompt service. Emil 
Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


SPORTING STOCKS for Springfield, Krag and other 
rifles, hand made to order, from $18 to_$35. Some 
beautiful California walnut on hand, also Carcasian in 
D. 





all grades. All accessories carried in stock. R. 
Tait, Dunsmuir, Calif. 
FOR SALE—.30 Gov’t 1906-1895 model Winchester ; 


takedown style; King’s sights; sling straps; swivels; 


beautiful stamped rifle sc abbard; fine factory condi- 
tion; cost $85, take $50. Sidney Morris, Kelly, Wyo. 
FOR SALE 125 big bore 8 and 10- gauge shotguns; 


several field 
target rifles. 
Frayseth’s Hardware, 


and trap guns; also high-power and 
Send 10c in stamps for firearms list. 
Milan, Minn. 























NATIONAL E XCH ANGE—We sell and_ exchange 
guns, cameras, musical instruments, field glasses 
and everything, everywhere. Catalog free. Everton 
& Sons Hardware, L Logan, | Utah. nie Sa 8-3 
GUN BLU ING, simple 15-minute process; not a paint; 
us sed for years; unexcelled. Enough for 15 guns, 
$3 Pacific Arms Corp., Box 427, San Francisco, 
Calif. t 
MEXICAN-MADE pistol holsters, cartridge belts; 
horsehair articles, lariats, sombreros. List free. 
Ingersoll Leather Co., 312 Fannin, Houston, Tex. 7-3 
SAVAGE .22 HI- POWER, four hundred ‘cartridges, 
_ 410- gauge barrel, Lyman sights, fine condition, 
o1 dollars. Holden Implement Co., Boise, Idaho, 
RCHANGEABLE LUGER BARRELS, detach- 
‘able stocks, magazines, gunsmithing. Kniep, 730 
East 138th St., New York City. 











fancy, $2.50; ex- 


: Harner, 
__ 8-2 


GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain, $1; 
tras, $5; Sporters, $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. 
Isabe lia St. Springfield, Ohio. 


CARTRIDGES—.45 Colt revolver, 
per 1,000 (absolutely perfect). 
Box 427, San Francisco, Calif. 





$2.50 5 per - 100, , $22 
Pacific Arms Corp., 
tf 


STAR-GAUGED SPRINGFIELD, new barrel and 1922 
sporting stock, $40; shot less than fifty times. Rol- 
lin Shaw, Sequim, | Wash. 


FAMOUS 38-40 COLT New Service, nearly new, fine 








condition, real bargain. Write Roy Leonard, Shov- 
ertown, N N. 
KEEP “THOSE GUNS in a real cabinet. Gun cabi- 
nets direct from factoryy. Write us. Kane Cabinet 
Co., Kane, Pa. 


“including Walsh 10- 
S. Rieder, Ontario, 


SIXTY REVOLVERS, RELICS, 
shot, $120. Stamp for list. F. 

Ore._ 

LET’S SWAP GUNS—4c stamps for list; 
ence. Henry F. Zinner, 
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bank refer- 
15 Union, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. | 


Taxidermy 
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| Big Game Hunters 


ATTENTION 


After the hard trip getting 
your valuable trophies you 
should send them to a 
skilled artist who does 
nothing but your work and 
has had 18 years exper- 
ience, of which 12 years 
were with Jonas Bros. 
Big-game heads, hides 
and rugs for sale 
JOS. KATONA 
608 Santa Fe Drive Denver, Colo. 








M. J. HOFMAN [ANN] 
TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 
and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
| | fish mounted; skins tanned 
| | and made into rugs and 





| | ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
| | Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
| for sale. List. All supplies 
| | for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
| | heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. 


We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins 
for mounting. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














|| 989 Gates Ave. 








We specialize in 


:- . . 
Big-Game Taxidermy 

Your moose, mountain ep. 
mountain goat, caribou, elk o' 
deer will have expression and Pl 
tail far beyond your expectations 
if mounted by us. Small speci- 
mens receive our same profession- 
al services. Write for our price 
list today. 


Grand Rapids Taxidermy Studio 
127 Se. Division Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


TAXIDERMISTS AND SPORTSMEN 


ATTENTION! 


We manufacture the most natural papier forms for 
game heads and artificial skulls for rug work that 
have ever been produced. Best quality of artificial 
eyes and teeth. Illustrated price lists on request. We 
specialize in mounting game heads and fur rugs. 
Over 20 years’ experience. Work guaranteed. 


L. LOEW, Taxidermist 
437 S. Main Street Colville, Washington 


FOR SALE 


1 Extra large Buffalo Head with long neck; 
3 Mountain Lion Rugs, open mouth, perfect 
shape; 1 large whole mounted Mountain 
Lion, sitting pose. Pictures and prices upon 
request. 


K. SCHWARZ, 419 So. 13th St., Omaha, Nebr. 











FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
——— stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 

Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
= 56. Itis FREE. Write for onetoday. N. W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Omaha 


GLAS 


EYE 
_O. R. GILBERT, Taxidermist 


Lander, Wyoming 
Uncalled-for game heads at less than mounting 
price. Elk-head chairs. A bargain in a mountain 
sheep head. Replenish the den. 


GLASS 
EYES xen, 


BUFFALO BULL HEAD, mounted, fine specimen; 
rohe, 74 by 60 inches, diamond point border, red on 

black; reasonable price one or both. Animal killed 

last December. William Grills, Great Falls, Mont. 


Old Coins 


L rg pe ge CONCORD commemorative half-dollar, 

.35 each. Rare United States and foreign coins. 
Military decorations. Catalog and Chinese coin, 10 
cents. Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colo. tf 


CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; half-dollar 
size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. Norman 
Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo, tf 














For taxidermists’ use, etc. Taxidermists’ su 
plies. Over 25 years’ experience. Finest wor! 
enormous money, saving. Write this day fo ind 
“A list or samples. Don’t cvestngs 
noel Eve & lanufacturer and 


~~ 
. Coburg, aA, 





























NEW METHODS, 
POCKET LIGHTER 
What Makes It Light? 

No wind can blow it out. 

ts carrying matches. Just 

pm the for sportsmen. Fully 5 0 c 

New Method Mfg. Co. 

Dept. 0-8 Bradford, Pa, 

Dealers—Ask your jobber for this ready selicr 


EMERGENCY MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL KIT 


The size of a book, yet contains 22 important medi- 
cines, lotions and first-aid dope; used in cases of 
indigestion, fainting, broken bones, snake and dog 
bites, bleeding, etc. Contains full directions in case 
of accident, and how to use the various aids until 
doctor arrives. $1.50, postpaid to your door. 


ALVA DRUG COMPANY 
300 So. Alvarado St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Forest Rangers 


And other Government help needed. Per- 
manent positions. Pleasant, healthful work. 
High salaries. Write for free particulars 
and list of Government positions. Moxkaneg, 
Dept. 239, Denver, Colo. 


WHY NOT peird Spring. Sammer and 
i erin, “batteries, 
insects? I buy Sead oat eet for collec- 
tions, some worth $1 to $7 tach: K,. t a 
door work wi my instructi: 
price: -list. Send 10c (not stamps) for — lilus: 
ted Prospectus before sending butterflies. 
MR. SCAM, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 22, 
Box 1424, San Diego, California. 


COLLECTIONS—MAKE ’EM PAY— My system will 

make them pay their bills. Write for the acid test. 
Literature free. Burleigh L. Horr, Horr and Omelia 
Block, Rhinelander, Wis. 8-3 
FOREST RANGERS, railway mail clerks, border pa- 

trol, guards, mail carriers and other government help 
eentes frequently. Those interested in qualifying, write 
































Mr. Ozment, 420, St. Louis, Mo. 5-12 
MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE—Photos, descriptions, 

many wealthy matrimonially inclined, mail free. 
Cupid’s Columns, St. Paul, Minn. _ti 





BREWING, by one who knows. Beers, ales, wines, 
etc. Book $1. John Peano -_ Mulligan, Lock Drawer 
891, Rossland, B. C., Cana 7-3 





BRITISH GIRLS 
Proposition 10c. 
S. W., England. 


seek American correspondents. 
Clife, 16 Cambridge St., nae 





Eb genes OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no pay; $1.0 
f cured; remedy sent on trial. Superba Co., N-1l, 
Melee Md. tf 





REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers by 

post, $2 per yard, carriage paid; ro free on re- 
quest. Newell, 87 Stornoway, Scotland. _ 85 
PRINTING—250 bond letterheads or envelopes, $1.25. 
W. E. Moyer Supply House, Milton, Pa. 











Indian Curios 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; 7“ hatbands, 
necklaces, $2.75; fobs, moccasins, 
war clubs, 0; dozen arrowheads, $ $2.9; birchbark 
canoe and catalog, 25c. Everything in Indian and 
stone relics. Chief Flying Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor 
Springs, Mich. 74 
INDIAN HUNTING BOWS, $2.50; steel-pointed ar- 
rows, 75c; relics, minerals, coins, butterflies; 1, 
Indian article catalog, 10c. Indiancraft O. Co., 46 
Connecticut, Buffalo, N. Y. _tf 


BEADED TRAPPINGS, ancient Indian stone speci- 


HI 





INDIAN 
headbands, 








mens, antique arms, ivories, foasils. minerals, all 
cuts of curios. List ten cents. . Carter, Elkhora, 
Vis. 7- 








Homesteads and Lands 


$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poultry, “fur 
farm, river front, Ozarks; $100; hunting, fishing. 
Srappinig. H. Hubbard, 1973 N. Fifth, Kansas Ce, 
an. 7- 








fur farm, 


FIVE ACRES FRUIT, poultry, ginseng, _ 
fish- 


$76; $1 down, $5 monthly. Ozarks, hunting, 
ing. Vol Brashears, Combs, Ark. 


FOR SALE—5,000 acres Colorado’s best agricultural 
land; perpetual water right, 2% acre-feet; plenty of 
fish and game. J. S. King, 1013 Acoma, Denver, Cole, 


Wild Duck Attractions 
4. Natural Wild Duck Foods 


that attract Wild Ducks. Plant wild 
rice, wild celery, etc., NOW. Write 


Y for free helpful literature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis- 

















FOR WILD DUCKS, fish and muskrats plant wild 

rice. New crop will be ready Sept. 1. lant now, 
sago and wapato tubers, water lilies, musk grass, etc 
Have full line, Write for literature. Geo. Hamil- 


ton’s Aquatic Farms, Box 110, Detroit, Minn. 7-2 
MINNESOTA GIANT wild rice seed. Write for spe 

cial price on orders for September delivery. iac- 
Gregor-Dennerly Co., Aitkin, Minn. 5 


Fishing Tackle 


LEADERS, 6-foot, knotless, 20 pounds test, 30c; 6 
foot fly with 3 loops, 4 pounds test, 30c; stamps, 
Boyd Spieher, Bellefont, Pa. 6-3 
MR. FISHERMAN—Save money on your tackle. Send 
for catalog. Puritan Sales Co., Fort Wayne, Ir7. 6-3 





























